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RATE AND WAGE REDUCTIONS 

The demand that there be a reduction in the gen- 
eral level of freight rates has been enforced in volume 
and importance through the adoption by The National 
Industrial Traffic League executive committee of a res- 
olution calling for such a reduction. No better illus- 
tration of the force and rapid growth of sentiment in 
favor of such action could be furnished than the fact 
that, only last May, The Traffic League, in convention 
at Cleveland, adopted resolutions declaring against any 
general rate reduction at that time. 

The demand is pressing and comes from all sides. 
The carriers must meet it. It is based on the continued 
business depression, the fact that transportation charges 
have not kept pace with the downward trend of com- 
modity prices, and the growing improvement in the 
revenue of the carriers. 

The carriers have, if they wish to use it, a barri- 
cade from behind which to fight. They may say that 
Congress has said that they shall have a net revenue 
of five and a half or six percent on their valuation, and 
itis not for them to take the position that they must 
share in the business depression to any greater extent 
than they are sharing, by foregoing what Congress has 
said they must have; they may say that, even if they 
Were willing to make the sacrifice, Congress has made 
a law which, good or bad, must be obeyed until 
changed; they may say that they have done their ut- 
most to get the cost of labor down but the U. S. Rail- 
toad Labor Board, a government agency, stands in the 
Way; they may say that, without such a reduction in 
the cost of their labor, they absolutely cannot reduce 
rates, for their increasing net revenue is more apparent 
than real, being, to great extent, the result of under 
maintenance. 


And the railroads, in making any or all of these 
pleas, would be technically correct. What shippers de 


mand of them and what we expect of them is that they 
cease hiding behind the barricade and come out into 
the open for the kind of fight that any business man 
must make if he is going to do himself and his country 
justice and that he delights in making if he is of the 
virile, red-blooded kind. 

3ut shippers, we think, would be of more assist- 
ance in this matter if they would say how they expect 
the carriers to do the things demanded. The executive 
committee of the League has merely demanded a reduc- 
tion in freight rates commensurate with the saving 
brought about by a proper readjustment of wages. It 
puts it up to the carriers to bring about this readjust- 
ment, but does not say how, except as to the abroga- 
tion of the national agreements. Of course, it may be 
expected that the carriers, if they regard these and 
other resolutions seriously, will have their own ideas 
as to how to go about obtaining the results desired, and 
what was in the minds of the framers of the resolutions 
may be assumed. At the same time, we believe, it 
would have been better, in putting out what is, in a 
Way, a program for public consumption, for the Traffic 
League people to say just what was in their minds. If 
they think the Labor Board should be disregarded, for 
the reason that there is no penalty prescribed for dis- 
regarding it, they should say so; if they think there is 
a legal way by which wages may be fixed outside the 
jurisdiction of the Labor Board, they should say so; if 
they think the Labor Board should be abolished, they 
should say so. 


The carriers should choose one of these methods, 
and they will have to do so if they are to meet the 
public demand for reduced wages and rates. They will 
also, we believe, if anything is to be done immediately, 
have to advocate a change in the rate-making section 
of the law which prescribes that for the first two years 
the Commission shall make rates that will earn for the 
carriers a net return of five and a half or six per cent. 
If reductions in rates are to be postponed until next 
March or later, then that change is not necessary, for 
the two years’ period expires at that time. We think 
shippers should back them up in any such proposal. 
Certainly there is no legal way in which rates can be 
reduced now if the result is to be a reduction in car- 
riers’ revenue, which has not yet, even with under main- 
tenance, reached the percentage fixed by law. 

Shippers are prone to say that the carriers are 
hiding behind these two provisions of the law—the one 
creating the Labor Board, with what has been accepted 
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as jurisdiction over wage scales, and the one directing 
that rates shall be so made as to bring a certain net rev- 
enue. If they have been doing so, why not expose them 
by tearing away the barricade? There is nothing to be 
gained, we believe, by keeping secret any part of any 
plan one may have for solving this transportation prob- 
lem, If shippers will be frank and reasonable and car- 
riers will assume the responsibility they ought to covet 
and the burden that goes with the conduct of any great 
business, there will not long, we believe, be any great 
transportation problem. 





RAILROAD TAX CONTROVERSY 

In these days when railroads must, of necessity, 
conserve their resources most carefully and when the 
amount of their net revenue is so closely scrutinized by 
government agencies, charged with the duty of super- 
vising it, and by the public, interested in keeping ex- 
penses down so that the reductions may be reflected in 
lower rates, there is perhaps too little attention being 
paid to the matter of railroad taxation. In too many 
places and among too many state authorities, we fear, 
the sentiment still prevails that the railroad corpora- 
tions, like all corporations, are to be made to pay in 
taxes amounts not comparable with those exacted from 
others, and the temptation exists for the railroads to 
use the kind of “influence” that in days gone by was 
the customary thing. 

The United States Court in Iowa has issued an 
injunction against the authorities in that state, for- 
bidding the tax assessment recently announced by the 
executive council, consisting of the governor and three 
state officers, whose duty it is to place a valuation on 
the railroads for taxation purposes. The substance of 
an article on this subject that recently appeared in an 
lowa agricultural journal is as follows: 

Any discussion regarding the railroad tax valua- 
tions recently made by the executive council is useless 
which does not explain the discrepancies between the 
valuations of farm property for taxation and the rail- 
road valuation. Taking a certain railroad as an exam- 
ple, its value as claimed before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for rate making purposes, as announced by 
the Commission, was $49,765 a mile, on which valua- 
tion the Commission allowed a schedule of rates which 
it was thought would produce a net income of five and 
one-half per cent, but which subsequent experience 
shows has failed to produce such return on account of 
lack of business, high wages, high prices of coal, and 
other operating expenses. The executive council of 
lowa placed a valuation for taxation purposes on it of 
$42,000 a mile, which was 84 per cent of the valuation 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

At the same time the average value of farm lands 
’s established before the executive council and in the 
lederal court was in excess of $200 an acre, but the 
dverage assessed value of farm lands in the state for 
taxation purposes is $76 an acre—that is, farm lands 
are valued for taxation at 38 per cent of their full value, 
While railroads are valued for taxation at 84 per cent of 
their full value, and it is on this issue of 84 per cent 
against 38 per cent that the controversy mainly centers. 
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On general principles, the railroads claim that the 
estimate of their value as a basis for allowing them to 
earn a certain return has nothing to do with their 
value for purposes of taxation. As sometimes stated, 
the valuation for the purpose of ascertaining a basis on 
which they ought to have a return of 514 per cent is the 
amount that has been put into the property by the own- 
ers, while the valuation for purposes of taxation is 
based on the amount that can be taken out of the prop- 
erty through earnings. This is really the rule which 
applies to all tax valuations—namely, that value for tax 
purposes depends on income. 

The Iowa railroads are not complaining so much, 
however, on the ground that their properties are not 
worth the amounts indicated, but they are contesting 
strenuously against an eighty-four per cent assessment 
being placed on them when farm property in that state 
is assessed at only thirty-eight per cent of its value. 

Therefore, any showing that the Iowa railroad tax 
assessment is not in excess of actual value is only a part 
of the case, and it is not the part that is the subject of 
serious dispute at this time. The vital question in lowa 
is whether one rule and ratio of valuation shall be ap- 
plied in the case of farm property, which is the main 
body of Iowa property, and a different rule and ratio of 
tax valuation in the case of railroad property. ‘The 
question is not whether the railroads in lowa are worth 
what they are assessed, but whether lowa railroads shall 
be assessed at eighty-four per cent of their full value, 
while farm property is assessed at only thirty-eight per 
cent of its full value. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa, in a recent case, 
known as the Keithsburg Bridge case, or the lowa Cen- 
tral Railway case, laid down the following principle 
regarding taxation, based on the provision of the con- 
stitution of that state requiring that taxation shall be 
uniform: 

The property of a railroad company shall be subject to taxation 
the same as that of individuals. Taxes must be uniform and must 
not be imposed unequally upon particular classes. The paramount 
object in taxation is equality, and if the property of a tax payer is 
assessed higher proportionately than other property, he has a just 
cause of complaint. 

In that case the court found that the average true 
value of farm lands in that township was $137 an acre, 
while the average tax assessment thereon was only $51 
an acre—that is, farm property was being valued for 
taxation at only forty per cent of its full value in that 
locality and, therefore, the same percentage was applied 
by the court to the market value or full value of the 
railroad property as the measure for its tax valuation. 


WHY A MERCHANT MARINE? 

In the July 23 number of The Traffic World we pub- 
lished an editorial under the above caption that has 
aroused considerable comment. Many of those who 
have adversely criticized it have taken the ground that 
it was un-American—that one cannot question the wis- 
dom of a subsidized merchant marine without being un- 
patriotic. The most vicious attack we have seen was 
contained in an article written for South Atlantic Ports 
by one J. W. Hart. We do not know who he is. He 
not only has a foul tongue and a vile imagination, but, 
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judging from his language, his literary exercise has con- 
sisted in the writing of moving picture scenarios and 
his education in history and economics is recent and in- 
complete. He devotes a long, sophomoric article to as- 
serting that The Traffic World and others are governed 
by sinister motives when they dare question the wisdom 
of endeavoring to maintain an American merchant ma- 
rine by some form of subsidy. 

We should not notice this person and his bombastic 
marshalling against us of the Pilgrim Fathers, John Paul 
Jones, Dewey at Manila Bay, and the soldiers who gave 
their lives in the recent World War, were it not for the 
fact that Senator Fletcher has seen fit to have his article 
printed in the Congressional Record. By doing so and 
thus showing his agreement with the charges made, or 
at least playing the part of the gossip in passing: them 
on, Senator Fletcher lends himself to a most unfair and 
unreasonable attack, no matter what he may think about 
the merits of a merchant marine policy, and disgraces 
the high office to which his constituents have been so 
unfortunate as to elect him—to say nothing of his help- 
ing still further to degrade the Congressional Record, 
which is a sewer for anybody’s and everybody’s use. 

To the questions that we asked in our former edi- 
torial, and which were asked in a genuine spirit of in- 
quiry, Mr. Hart makes but one direct reply, and that re- 
ply is false. His reply is “yes” to the question as to 
whether an American merchant marine can be main- 
tained without what amounts to subsidy and taxation of 
the public. It shows his ignorance as well as his un- 
willingness to be fair, for most of the argument on this 
subject is with the admission by those favoring a mer- 
chant marine that 
necessary. 


some kind of 


subsidy will be 

There is no reason that we can see why men should 
not differ on this subject without any of them being 
considered un-American or unpatriotic. Patriotism and 
Americanism do not consist merely in the blowing of 
horns and the waving of flags. 
itself patriotic. 


A brass band is not of 
Patriotism consists in doing what one 
thinks best for his country. One may be wrong in his 
idea of what is best, but the way to correct him is not to 
charge him with being a Benedict Arnold. 
both unjust and tactless. 


To do so is 


In only one phase of the demand for an American 
merchant marine is there the least justification for con- 
sideration of the problem on any but business and eco- 
nomic grounds. . That exception is the plea for a mer- 
chant marine on the ground of its value in time of war. 
But even here men may differ without their patriotism 
being called in question. We may be in favor of a large 
standing army in time of peace; you may not be; but 
are we to question your patriotism on that account? To 
state the question is to answer it. Why then the hyper- 
bolic language and the gnashing of teeth over this mer- 
chant marine question? 

We cannot do better, either in discussing the ques- 
tion on its merits or in showing that other thinkers agree 
somewhat with our own point of view, than by quoting 
the following from an article on the subject, “The Crux 
of our Shipping Problem,” written by E. S. Gregg, head 
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of the transportation division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce: 


Careful students of American shipping have been accustomed 
to start discussions of the subject by asking. is it economie for 
the United States to have a large merchant fleet? * * * 

Our shipping problems cannot be solved by press agents who 
shout in two column leads that Old Glory is again spread to the 
breeze in all the important ports of the world, for the appear. 
ance of our flag in distant harbors, like indiscreet peach blos. 
soms in the spring, may be ephemeral. Nor can the issue pe 
settled by legislative fiat, Congress inevitably calling to mind 
the figure of Stephen Leacock’s comic horseman who rode off 
in all directions at the same time. The ultimate decision wil] 
be made by the business sense of the country and will doubtless 
be worked out through individual enterprise, perhaps with goy- 
ernment assistance. And the facts that cannot be neglected are, 
first, that shipping, which ordinarily yields a small direct return, 
will barely make expenses during the next few years, and, second, 
that it costs more to operate vessels under the American flag 
than under other registries. The latter statement is no hasty 
generalization, but is based on the experience of one of the largest 
American companies which operates ships under several flags, 

It is not the purpose to go into the complications of the 
problem but rather to refer to the biblical king who, before 
going to war, sat down and calculated the cost. It is a question 
of the game being worth the candle, of whether the collateral 
and intangible benefits will compensate for the low direct finan- 


cial return, and, if not, of whether we are willing to support 
subsidies. 


But then, of course, Mr. Gregg may not be a good 
American and he may be engaged in some insidious plot 
with the enemies of our country. 





REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 
The Trafic World Washingtcn Bureau 


Revenue freight loading, in the week ended September 17, 
exceeded that of any other week in 1921. The. total number of 
cars loaded, as reported to the American Railway Association, 
was 853,762. The next highest loading was in the week ended 
September 3, when the total was 830,601. The loading in the 
week preceding that of September 17 totaled 748,118 cars, the 
decline being due to observance of Labor Day. In the weeks of 


1920 and 1919 corresponding with that ending September 17, the’ 


total number of cars loaded was 991,166 and 994,991, respectively. 

Revenue freight loaded by districts in the week ended Sep- 
tember 17 and the corresponding week of 1920 was as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 8,818 and 8,048; 
live stock, 2,982 and 2,617; coal, 43,924 and 46,203; coke, 1,342 
and 3,800; forest products, 4,055 and 7,866; ore, 1,565 and 12,022; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 61,757 and 47,067; miscellaneous, 84,239 
and 108,176; total, 1921, 208,862; 1920, 235,794; 1919, 241,111. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,997 and 2,981; 
live stock, 3,124 and 3,621; coal, 46,746 and 58,284; coke, 2,244 and 
7,336; forest products, 2,449 and 3,615; ore, 6,176 and 16,204; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 52,637 and 50,426; miscellaneous, 51,901 and 
67,272; total, 1921, 169,274; 1920, 209,739; 1919, 211,862. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 309 and 190; 
live stock, 390 and 267; coal, 18,732 and 24,333; coke, 154 and 1- 
083; forest products, 1,186 and 1,952; ore, 224 and 205; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 5,765 and 5,418; miscellaneous, 4,223 and 4, 
730; total, 1921, 30,933; 1920, 38,178; 1919, 36,518. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,774 and 2,987: 
live stock, 1,874 and 2,170; coal, 22,337 and 26,228; coke, 306 and 
1,464; forest products, 15,112 and 17,993; ore, 380 and 3,449; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 38,296 and 35,356; miscellaneous, 38,283 and 
41,264; total, 1921, 120,862; 1920, 130,911; 1919, 127,077. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 15,788 and 
14,800; live stock, 7,435 and 8,605; coal, 9,860 and 12,033; coke, 
505 and 1,578; forest products, 11,145 and 14,366; ore, 18,376 and 
48,920; merchandise, L. C. L., 28,698 and 29,416; miscellaneous, 
34,684 and 39,775; total, 1921, 126,491; 1920, 169,493; 1919, 173,170. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 17,701 
and 12,487; live stock, 11,684 and 12,761; coal, 19,583 and 22,692; 
coke, 170 and 449; forest products, 6,339 and 8,212; ore, 724 and 
3,308; merchandise, L. C. L., 32,117 and 31,587; miscellaneous, 
45,726 and 48,333; total, 1921, 134,044; 1920, 139,829; 1919, 140,689. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,944 and 
4,792; live stock, 2,910 and 2,667; coal, 4,876 and 6,330; coke, 132 
and 117; forest products, 6,236 and 8,064; ore, 770 and 681; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 15,793 and 17,725; miscellaneous, 28,315 and 
26,846; total, 1921, 63,976; 1920, 67,222; 1919, 64,569. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 55,331 and 46,280; 
live stock, 30,399 and 32,708; coal, 166,058 and 196,103; coke, 
4,853 and 15,827; forest products, 46,472 and 62,068; ore, 28,219 
and 84,789; merchandise, L. C. L., 235,063 and 216,995; miscel- 
laneous, 287,371 and 336,396; total, 1921, 853,762; 1920, 991,166; 
1919, 994,991. 
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in Washington 





Strike Talk Causes No Worry.—No one in official life in 
Washington appears to be taking serious notice of the threats 
of strike by the railroad workers. It is possible President Har-- 
ding is thinking about the matter, but, if so, he has given no 
indication of concern about it. There is great skepticism about 
the calling of a general strike, largely because it is known that 
there are Several hundreds of thousands of railroad workers out 
of employment or working on short time. Much growling has 
been done by workers out of employment or on short time be- 
cause some of their colleagues have not seen fit to take voluntary 
leave from their jobs, thereby giving some employment to those 
who are junior in the service and the first to be furloughed. 
According to reports from supervisory officials, there is just as 
much selfishness among railroad workers as among other classes 
of humanity; also just about as much understanding among 
them that the public will not stand for strikes by men who 
are receiving $10 and $12 a day, as there is in other classes. 
The possibility of a strike is not denied. In 1892 the highly 
paid employes of the Homestead steel mills went on strike. 
That, however, was the end of union labor domination of the 
iron and steel industry. The public, weeks after the beginning 
of the strike, began learning the facts and from that time for- 
ward it was a case of thumbs down for the instigators of the 
strike. The union machinists of the country, who have bought 
several plants with a view to keeping them going because the 
owners said they could not make a profit by keeping them in 
operation, are reported to have made a contract with somebody 
in Mexico to furnish MeXican railways with steel for relaying 
a considerable mileage. They intend, it is reported, to turn that 
contract over to some steel rail mill in the United States, al- 
though, according to the views of the machinists, there is no 
‘fair’ rail mill in the country. By fair they mean one that 
favors union labor to the exclusion of non-union. They are said 
io be ready to turn the contract over to an open shop, because 
they recognize that it would not be good politics for them to 
tun the contract over to some foreign rail concern, while there 
are sO Many Americans out of work. The point to that is that 
when the railroad labor unions are put face to face with a strike 
proposition, they will think twice before flying into the face of 
public sentiment, of which the farmers of the country constitute 
nearly one-half, which sentiment is that railroad labor is well 
paid and will continue to be well paid, even when there has 
been a reduction from the high level of mid-war wages, espe- 
cially when a defiance of public sentiment will mean throwing 
out of employment many union men, as well as non-union work- 
men, at a time when the ranks of the unemployed are more 
than filled. One of the facts tending to lessen the danger of a 
general strike, it is believed, is that Americans all read pretty 
much the same news dispatches and opinions in the newspapers, 
and there is believed to be no body so great as the body of 
railroad workers, composed of uninformed men, who might be- 
lieve this would be a good time to “pull” a strike for a continu- 
ance of war-time prices. 





Trade Associations and Anti-Trust Laws: Attorney-General 
Daugherty and Secretary Hoover are having a nice little argu- 
Ment over the question, raised by Hoover, of whether the activi- 
ties of trade associations should be so defined and delimited 
by authoritative announcement that no trade association would 
involuntarily transgress any of the anti-trust laws. Hoover 
thinks the chief law officer of the government should so lay 
down the meaning of the anti-trust laws that every trade asso- 
cation would know what it could and could not do. Daugherty 
IS opposed to that because, through his subordinates, he is con- 
tending with the subordinates of Hoover, that every trade asso- 
ciation should read the law and then obey it, trusting to its good 
Sense to square its conduct with what the law means when it 
lakes illegal all combinations in restraint of trade, etc. Hoover, 
eing more of a business men than a politician or a lawyer, 
desires a ruling on the activity of trade associations, so that he 
may induce them to come out of their shell and help him gather 
Statistics of manufactures, which the law says must be taken 
m 1922. In July he had a mass meeting of trade associations. 
He and his assistants made speeches to them, telling them how 
stand it would be if they all turned in and helped the Depart- 
ment of Commerce gather the figures of stock production and 
‘onsumption so that they could be published in time to do some- 

ody some good. The association men went back home, but 
they did not warm up to Hoover’s suggestion. When he inquired 
Why not he was asked whether he, if he were in their places, in 
view of Daugherty’s prosecution of “open price” associations 
Under the anti-trust law, would admit to any branch of the gov- 
‘ment, that an association had or could obtain statistics of 
Moduction, consumption, stocks and prices, especially when the 
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mere possession of such information was taken by Daugherty’s 
subordinates to mean that they had been gathered to enable 
the trade to restrain itself, if and when it seemed there was 
danger of overstocking the market? When Hoover found out 
that that was what was keeping the associations from co-operat- 
ing with the government, he started out to persuade Daugherty 
to rule on the question, for Hoover’s benefit, so he could tell 
the associations what they might and what they might not do 
in gathering information that would enable those in a given 
trade to govern themselves so as to keep the industry from go- 
ing on the rocks. Hoover, as a cabinet member, is in a position 
to call on Daugherty for a ruling on that, because Daugherty 
is the legal adviser of the President and the members of his 
cabinet. Thus far, however, Hoover has not been able to make 
Daugherty talk. If the latter gave advice to Hoover, the latter 
would feel free to tell the associations what they might and what 
they might not do. Daugherty does not want to make such a 
record. It might come up to plague him during the trial of one 
of the anti-trust suits. 

Government Conflicts Over Competition—The debate be- 
tween Daugherty and Hoover is only one of the many phases 
of the conflict always going on between members of every Pres- 
ident’s cabinet, or between the Federal Trade Commission and 
some member of the cabinet. Such a struggle is inevitable so 
long as the law books are cumbered with what most business 
men deem the archaic and blackmailing anti-trust laws. The 
Attorney-General, as the chief law officer, and the Federal Trade 
Commission, are charged with the enforcement or the anti-trust 
laws. It is true that the late Senator Newlands, author of the 
trade commission law, intended that body to abate the nuisances 
in business called anti-trust suits, but the Newlands law has been 
worked exactly the opposite from what was intended by New- 
lands. The Department of Commerce, charged by law with the 
fostering and promoting of commerce and industry, realizes that 
there must be combination and more or less restraint of com- 
petition if the nation is to be efficient and monopoly prevented, 
because monopoly is the natural outcome of unrestrained com- 
petition. But the minute the Secretary of Commerce gets an 
industry organized so that it can have a national consciousness 
and a national aim, the individualists in the Department of Jus- 
tice start prosecutions and then the fat is in the fire. Love of 
notoriety is usually at the bottom of an anti-trust suit. When 
that is not the motive, it is safe to assume that somebody is 
trying to have competition with him in his line of business re- 
duced by having somebody punished for disobeying the anti- 
trust laws. If the wholesale grocers drive the packers out of 
the wholesale grocery business, or the packers drive the grocers 
into the meat business, competition will be limited or increased. 
Of course, the packers are not suspected of desiring the grocers 
to come into the meat business, but there is a suspicion that 
the grocers want to drive the packers out of the grocery busi- 
ness. Of course, the public official who helps in trade fights, on 
one side or the other, believes he is acting in the public and 
not in a private interest. 








The Good and the Bad of Unlimited Debate.—Congress is 
at work again. If the question of beer or no beer for medicinal 
purposes can be kept in the background for a few weeks, it may 
be possible for the Senate to pass the tax revision law and the 
House to pass 8.621, extending the time for the filing of un- 
disputed or straight overcharge claims. Concurrently, the Sen- 
ate may consider and ratify the treaty of peace with Germany— 
if Senator Borah will consent. If these conditions are not met 
it may be months before the essential bills are acted upon. Most 
Americans, it is believed, will gnash their teeth over the delay 
made possible by the practically unlimited debate in the Senate. 
They will think they approve of plans to limit the debate in 
that body because they want something passed. But when they 
remember that it was unlimited debate that resulted in keeping 
this country out of the League of Nations, they may think that 
the bad must be taken with the good. There are several million 
Americans who still regard the League of Nations as essential 
to the peace of the world and the happiness of the people of 
the United States. Those millions, it is suspected, felt about 
the unlimited debate in the Senate about as do those who want 
to gnash their teeth because the tax revision and other bills in 
which they are interested are not passed. While the Senate 
will get much berating, no one will think about the weeks and 
weeks the House had the tax bill under consideration. The re- 
sponsibility of the Senate is equal to that of the House and 
the use of an equal amount of time in disposing of the tax 
revision bill may not, after all, be reason for thinking that the 
Senate should be abolished, or at least that it should be gagged. 

A. Bh. . 
N. |. T. L. MEETING 

The executive committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League has decided to hold the annual meeting of the league 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Wednesday and Thursday, No- 
vember 9 and 10. Plans are being made to hold the annual 
dinner on the evening of November 9. 
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COMMISSION REORGANIZATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission is expected to reorganize itself at a con- 
ference to be held either September 26 or October 3, the time 
depending on the return of Commissioners Hall and Esch. It 
is in the routine for his colleagues to elect Commissioner Mc- 
Chord chairman, unless he should again reach the conclusion 
that he did not care to take over the burdens of that office, the 
only perquisites of which are work and siill more work. In the 
event of McChord, who has already served one term as chair- 
man, not desiring the place again, the rule of seniority would 
bring forward Commissioner Meyer, who is also a veteran in 
the work. Commissioner McChord has been acting as chair- 
man since the retirement of Edgar E. Clark, who was continued 
in office when, in March last, the time came for selecting another 
chairman. Clark was continued in office at the suggestion of 
McChord. The latter argued that Clark was the man to be kept 
in office during the first year or more of the administration of 
the transportation law, with the framing of which Clark had 
much to do. 

At the conference it will be necessary for the Commission to 
select the man who shall have supervision over the work of the 
traffic division, the most important branch of the Commission’s 
work, from the points of view of the shipper and the carrier. 
That bureau has charge of tariffs and everything pertaining to 
the making of rates. The bureau comes under the jurisdiction 
of Division No. 2. Commissioner Clark was a speciaust in that 
line of work and was kept at it for years. Since his retirement 
August 31 there has been a keen realization of the quantity and 
quality of work done by him of a highly technical character. 
Of course all the commissioners, except probably the most re- 
cently appointed ones, have a general familiarity with tariffs, 
rates, rules and regulations but their knowledge is not as wide 
nor as particular as that used every day by Clark. 

There has been talk that Commissioner Daniels, a painstak- 
ing man for detail, will have that place wished on him. Clark 
retained control of that branch of the Commission’s work re- 
gardless of what other work he took on or sloughed oft. Division 
No. 2 was composed of Chairman Clark and Commissioners 
Daniels and Esch. After the retirement of Mr. Clark, Commis- 
sioner Aitchison was put on that division and the arrangement 
then made probably will be continued, so that the work naturally 
will fall on Commissioner Daniels, the senior member, to exer- 
cise the personal supervision that Commissioner Clark gave it 
for sO many years. 

Prior to the change in the law authorizing the Commission to 
organize itself into divisions, each commissioner was assigned to 
the control of certain bureaus. Now the work is assigned to 
divisions, but in the nature of things, each division divides its 
work so that one member gives more of his attention to the 
detail than his colleagues. Only in that sense has any one com- 
missioner control over a bureau and its work. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
The National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities 
and the National Railway Service Corporation, in a statement 
respecting consolidation of railroads under the transportation 
act, say that “public hearings before the Commission on plans 
of consolidations that are not based on the intensive study that 
is essential to insure their practicability and effectiveness will 
prove disturbing in an already disturbed railroad situation.” The 
statement in part follows: 


The proposed large consolidations will have far-reaching effect 
upon all railroad securities, as well as on the ability of the carriers 
when consolidated to render an adequate and efficient public service. 
If there is a time when those who own the securities of the railroads 
should prepare to meet the questions now presented, it is when their 
assent is essential to effect so complete a change as is contemplated in 
the relation of their securities to the properties that issued them, and 
which may adversely affect their value. 

It is self-evident that an impartial analysis of any plan of con- 
solidation or of the questions to be considered in reaching conclusions 
in respect to consolidations, under the terms of the act, can best be 
attained through an agency representing, in its broadest aspect, all 
classes of securities issued by all carriers rather than by any par- 
ticular railroad. Such an agency is presented in the Board of Eco- 
nomics and Engineering appointed by this association. To further 
extend the effectiveness of its work the board has been clothed with 
full power of independent action. Its members, in addition to their 
recognized qualifications for this work, were impressed with the fact 
that the first consideration should be the public interest, as no plan 
of consolidation can be effective that is not founded principally on an 
efficient transporation public service economically administered. 

The board is engaged in an exhaustive study of the subject, with 
a view to analyzing the plan of consolidation now before the Commis- 
sion, above referred to; such other plans as may be proposed either 
to or by the Commission, and to endeavor to work out or see if there 
can be worked out, in the public interest, a plan from which may he 
obtained the results expected to be secured under the requirements of 
the transportation act. 

This association, before the committees of Congress and elsewhere, 
has given expression to the many difficulties, practical and legal, sur- 
rounding the questions involved in these consolidations. During the 
progress of the legislation leading to the transportation act, the asso- 
ciation contended that consolidations should be made permissive and 
not compulsory. The act does not attempt to enforce them. 

In pursuance of this work hy the board. the co-operation of the 
executives of the railroads of the country has been asked, both in 
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the supplying of data necessary to a comprehensive study of the 
subject and in the way of any suggestions in respect thereto. It has 
been made plain that such study and suggestions as the board may 
make will be available to any railroad they affect, and that before 
action is taken by the board, its conclusions or suggestions will firs; 
be submitted to the railroads concerned. j 

It is not proposed to unduly hasten so important a work. Public 
hearings before the Commission on plans of consolidations that are 


not based on the intensive study that is essential to insure their prac- 
ticability and effectiveness will prove disturbing in an already dis- 


turbed railroad situation. The undersigned committee therefore hopes 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission before acting in the 
premises will afford full opportunity for the careful and extensive 
investigation which the Board of Economics and Engineering has 
undertaken. q j 


MINOR ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Defendant’s petition for rehearing or reargument in No, 
11593, Walter S. Dickey vs. Director-General, has been denied. 

The Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association has been per. 
mitted to intervene in No. 12798, Galveston Commercial Associa- 
tion vs. G. H. & S. A. et al. 

The Refractories Manufacturers’ Association, eastern sec. 
tion, has been permitted to intervene for the purpose ot being 
heard in oral argument in No. 10733, The National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association et al. vs. Director-General, A. & Y. 
et al. 

The Commission has denied petitions of the parties for re- 
argument in No. 11301, Union Bag & Paper Corporation vs. Di- 
rector-General, but has reopened the case for further considera- 
tion on the record already made. 

The Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., and the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America have been permitted to in- 
tervene in No. 12995, Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
et al vs. Illinois Central et al. 

The order in No. 11364, Duquesne Coal & Coke Co. et al. ys: 
P. & W. V. et al., has been modified so as to become effective 
December 1 instead of November 1. | 

The order in Nos. 10500, Corporation Commission of North 
Carolina vs. Director-General, A. C. L. et al., and 10515, Raleigh 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., et al. vs. Director-General, S. A. L. 
et al., has been modified so as to become effective November 28 
instead of November 15. 

The Mason City Brick & Tile Company and the American 
Brick & Tile Company have been permitted to intervene in 
No. 12708, Ballou Brick Company et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

The Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 12828, Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Assn. 
vs. C. & O. et al. 

The Railroad & Warehouse Commission of the State of 
Minnesota has been permitted to intervene in No. 13000, Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of the State of South Dakota vs. 
C. & N. W. et al. 

The Commission has broadened its investigation of the 
transportation of strawberries by express, in carload lots, in 
passenger trains from Florida to northern markets, No. 12893, 
to include strawberries transported in the same manner from 
North Carolina to northern markets. Hearing will be held on 
the North Carolina phase of the case at Chadbourn, N. C., 
Oct. 24. 

The order entered July 25 in No. 11464, Beaumont Cham- 
ber of Commerce vs. Director-General, Louisiana Western et al., 
and No. 11250, Same vs. Same, has been vacated, and these cases 
reopened for further hearing. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Complainant in No. 11024, Gunnison Valley Sugar Co. Vs. 
Denver & Rio Grande, Director-General, et al., has asked the 
Commission for a reconsideration or rehearing in that case. 

Defendants in No. 9966, Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. L. & N. 
Director-General, et al., have asked the Commission for an ex 
tension of time in which to comply with its order, and also for 
a modification of fourth section order 8035, which was issued 
in connection with that case, to embrace other lines. 

Complainants in No. 11760, Frank P. Miller Paper Co. et al. 
vs. Pennsylvania et al., have asked for a reargument in that case. 

Complaint in No. 11564, the Laclede Steel Co. vs. Director 
yeneral et al., has asked the Commission for a vacation of its 
findings in that case, a rehearing and consolidation with No. 
12806, Roxana Petroleum Co. vs. Director-General, and for 4 
decision of all questions involved in the consolidated cases. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, defendant in No. 11253, Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Railroad & Coal Co. vs. Director-General, PenD- 
sylvania et al., has asked the Commission to grant a reargument 
in that case. 

Complaints in No. 11304, American Smelting & Refining Co. 
et al. vs. Director-General et al., have asked the Commission to 
grant a rehearing or reargument in that case. 


LASKER TO SPEAK 
A. D. Lasker, chairman of the Shipping Board, will make 
an address in New York October 5, before the Associated Adver 


tising Clubs of the World on “The Future of the American Mer- 
chant Marine.” 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


‘ 
RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION PLAN 


As a step toward compliance with that part of the trans- 
portation law requiring it to prepare and adopt a plan for the 
consolidation of the railway properties of the continental United 
States into a limited number of systems, the Commission has 
made public a tentative plan, in the form of a report on No. 
12964. Consolidation of railroads, otherwise called “In the Matter 
of Consolidation of the Railway Properties of the United States 
Into a Limited Number of Systems.” The report is to constitute 
part of the sixty-third volume of interstate commerce reports, 
covering the pages from 455 to 660. The report is to have no 
opinion number. Twenty-seven maps are included in the report, 
showing all the systems proposed by the Commission, and a 
number of maps to illustrate certain parts of the text. 

The report suggests 20 systems. The official report differs 
in details from unofficial reports heretofore published, and as 
to the source of which the Commission is making an investiga- 
tion. The tentative report is based on the report made to the 
Commission by Prof. William Z. Ripley, of Harvard, employed 
by the Commission for that purpose. The systems, as recom- 
mended by the Commission, subject to change if such change 
is shown to be desirable when the Commission has heard from 
those interested, in hearings to be hereafter called, is as follows: 


SYSTEM NO. 1.—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


New York Central. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 

Rutland. 

Michigan Central. 

Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
Cincinnati Northern. 
Western Maryland. 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville. 
Lake Erie & Pittsburgh. 
Central Indiana. 
Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny. 
Monongahela. 
Boston & Maine. 
Maine Central. 
Bangor & Aroostook. , 
And all railway properties controlled by the above carriers through 
lease, stock ownership, or otherwise, except: 

Lake Erie & Western and Toledo & Ohio Central—Both now con- 

trolled by New York Central. : 

Zanesville & Western and Kanawha & Michigan—Both now con- 

trolled by Toledo & Ohio Central. 

Indiana Harbor Belt, now controlled by New York Central, 30 per 

cent; Michigan Central, 30 per cent; Chicago & Northwestern, 20 
per cent; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 20 per cent. 

Note.—Prof. Ripley recommends the inclusion of the Western 
Maryland in system No. 5, Nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley. 

Prof. Ripley makes no specific assignment of the Fonda, Johns- 
town & Gloversville. 

The Lake Erie & Pittsburgh; Central Indiana; Pittsburgh, Char- 
tiers & Youghiogheny; and Monongahela may be incorporated in either 
system No. 1 or No. 2. Prof. Ripley makes no specific assignment of 
these four roads, which are controlled jointly in the interest of the 
New York Central and the Pennsylvania. 


The Boston & Maine, Maine Central, and Bangor & Aroostook may 
he included in system No. 7, New England, or system No. 7a, New 
England-Great Lakes. Prof. Ripley rejects the trunk line treatment of 
the New England roads, but we present this alternative with a view 
to developing the situation upon hearing. 

The Lake Erie & Western may be included in system No. 5, Nickel 
Plate-Lehigh Valley. 

_ To Toledo & Ohio Central, Zanesville & Western, and Kanawha & 
Michigan may be included in system No. 9. Norfolk & Western. 

_ The Indiana Harbor Belt is reserved for consideration in connec- 
tion with terminal situations. 


SYSTEM NO. 2.—PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pennsylvania. 
West Jersey & Seashore. 
Long Island. 
Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic. 
Cumberland Valley. 
Maryland, Delaware & Virginia. 
. New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk. 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
. Waynesburg & Washington. 
tand Rapids & Indiana. 
Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern. 
hio River & Western. 
Louisville Bridge & Terminal. 
eeling Terminal. 
Toledo, Peoria & Western. 
torain. Ashland & Southern. 
cake Erie & Pittsburgh. 
-entral Indiana. 
Vittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny. 
Monongahela. 
And all other railway properties controlled by any of the above car- 
Ners under lease, stock ownership, or otherwise, except the Norfolk 
: estern and railway properties controlled by it, which may he 
Meluded in system No. 9, Norfolk & Western. 
tem votes: —The Lorain. Ashland & Southern may be included in sys- 
ps _.No. 4, Erie, which owns one-half the stock, the Pennsylvania 
Wning the other half. 
tiera ne Lake Erie & Pittsburgh; Central Indiana; Pittsburgh, Char- 
sy & Youghiogheny; and Monongahela may be included in system 
yl 1, New York Central, which controls one-half the stock, the Penn- 
“vania controlling the other half. 
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SYSTEM NO. 3.—BALTIMORE & OHIO. 

Baltimore & Ohio. 

Sandy Valley & Elkhorn. 

Staten Island Rapid Transit. 
Reading system, comprising the Philadelphia & Reading, Central Rail- 

road of New Jersey, and various others. 

Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

Central New England. 
Lehigh & New England. 
Lehigh & Hudson. 

Notes.—The Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal is reserved for 
consideration in connection with terminal situations. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford; Central New England; 
Lehigh & New England; and Lehigh & Hudson may be included in 
system No. 7, New England, or system No. 7a, New England-Great 


Lakes. 
SYSTEM NO. 4.—ERIE. 
Erie. 

Chicago & Erie. 

New Jersey & New York. 

New York, Susquehanna & Western. 

Delaware & Hudson. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 
Ulster & Delaware. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna. 

Pittsburg & Shawmut. 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern. 

Lorain, Ashland & Southern. 

Wabash lines east of the Missouri River. 

Notes.—Prof. Ripley recommends including the Lehigh Valley in 
this system; but in this tentative plan that carrier is proposed as a 
main stem for system No. 5, Nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley. 

The Delaware & Hudson, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Ulster & Delaware, Pittsburg & Shawmut, and Pittsburgh, Shawmut 
y ene may be included in system No. 7a, New England-Great 
4zakes. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie may be included in system 
Nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley. 

The Lorain, Ashland & Southern may be included in system No. 2, 
Pennsylvania. 


SYSTEM NO. 5.—NICKEL PLATE-LEHIGH VALLEY. 


Lehigh Valley. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western. 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line. 

Lake Erie & Western. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie. 

Notes.—Prof. Ripley recommends the Lackawanna as main stem 
in this system. In this tentative plan it is replaced for that purpose 
by the Lehigh Valley, and made available for either system No. 7a, 
New England-Great Lakes, or system No. 4, Erie. He also includes 
ee Rochester & Pittsburgh and Wheeling & Lake Erie in this 
system. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie may be included in system No. 4, Erie. 

SYSTEM NO. 6.—PERE MARQUETTE. 

Pere Marquette. 

Detroit & Mackinac. 

Ann Arbor. 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 

Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena. 

Note.—The last-named road is a class-II road not specifically cov- 
ered by Prof. Ripley’s report. : 

SYSTEM NO. 7—NEW ENGLAND. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

New York, Ontario & Western. 

Central New England. 

Boston & Maine. 

Maine Central. 

Bangor & Aroostook. 

Lehigh & Hudson River. 

Lehigh & New England. 

Notes.—Prof. Ripley recommends inclusion of the New York, On- 
tario & Western in system No. 4, Erie. 

The Lehigh & Hudson River is not included in any system under 
Prof. Ripley’s report, but is left as a ‘“‘bridge line.”’ 

SYSTEM NO. 7A—NEW ENGLAND-GREAT LAKES. 

Same as system No. 7 with addition of the following, which otherwise 
with the exception of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh may be 
included in system No. 4, Erie. That carrier may be included in 
system No. 5, Nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley. 

Delaware & Hudson. 

Ulster & Delaware. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburg & Shawmut. 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern. 

Note.—The addition of these lines has not been recommended by 
Prof. Ripley. 


No. 5, 


SYSTEM NO. 8.—CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 
_ Hocking Valley. 
Virginian. 

_ _Note.—Prof. Ripley recommends consolidation of the Virginian 
with the Norfolk & Western, Toledo & Ohio Central, and Kanawha & 
Michigan, in order to afford a western outlet for coal originating on 
the Virginian. This apparently would involve upgrade eastbound haul 
of westbound coal to the vicinity of Roanoke, unless there be new 
construction near Gauley Bridge, W. Va. The Viriginian’s present 
outlet to the west is via Deepwater, W. Va., and the Chesapeake & 


Ohio. 

SYSTEM NO. 9.—NORFOLK & WESTERN. 
Norfolk & Western. 
Toledo & Ohio Central. 
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Aanesville & Western. 

Kanawha & Michigan. 

Kanawha & West Virginia. 

Note.—From the Norfolk & Western is excepted the branch from 
Roanoke to Winston-Salem, which may be included in system No. 11, 
Atlantic Coast Line-Louisville & Nashville and the branch from 
Lynchburg to Durham which may be included in system No. 12, 
Illinois Central-Seaboard. 


SYSTEM NO. 10.—SOUTHERN. 

Southern. 

Alabama Great Southern. 

Georgia, Southern & Florida. 

Mobile & Ohio. 

Southern Railway in Mississippi. 

Northern Alabama. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. 
New Orleans Great Northern. 
Alabama & Vicksburg. ; 

Note.—Prof. Ripley recommends inclusion of the Georgia Southern 
& Florida branch from Valdosta, Ga., to Palatka, Fla., in the Seaboard 
system, 


SYSTEM NO. 11.—ATLANTIC COAST LINE-LOUISVILLE & NASH- 
VILLE. 
Atlantic Coast Line. 

Atlanta & West Point. 

Charleston & Western Carolina. 

Louisville & Nashville. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 
Western Railway of Alabama. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 
Norfolk Southern. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. 
Winston-Salem Southbound. 
Roanoke to Winston-Salem branch of Norfolk & Western. 
Florida East Coast. 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. 
Georgia & Florida. 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 
Mississippi Central. 

Notes.—Prof. Ripley recommends that the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac and Florida East Coast retain their present status 
without inclusion in any system. 

The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio may be included in system No. 12, 
Illinois Central-Seaboard. Prof. Ripley recommends inclusion in 
system No. 10, Southern. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern and Mississippi Central are not spe- 
cifically included in any system under Prof. Ripley’s report. 


SYSTEM NO. 12.—ILLINOIS CENTRAL-SEABOARD. 


Illinois Central. 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 
Central of Georgia. 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Lunchburg, Va., to Durham, N. C., branch of Norfolk & Western. 
Gulf & Ship Island. 
Tennessee Central. 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. 

Notes.—Prof. Ripley recommends that a separate system be built 
around the Seaboard Air Line. 

The Gulf & Ship Island is not included in any system by Prof. 
Ripley. 

The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio may be included in system No, 11, 
Atlantic Coast Line-Louisville & Nashville. 

SYSTEM NO. 13.—UNION PACIFIC-NORTH WESTERN. 
Union Pacific. 

St. Joseph & Grand Island. 

Oregon Short Line. 

Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company. 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 

Chicago & North Western. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 
Leke Superior & Ishpeming. 

Wabash lines west of the Missouri River. 

Notes.—Prot. Ripley recommends inclusion of the Central Pacific 
in this system. : 

The Lake Superior & Ishpeming is not specifically included in any 
system by Prof. Ripley. 

SYSTEM NO. 14.—BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PACIFIC. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Northern Pacific. 
Chicago Great Western. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 

Notes.—From the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy are excepted the 
Colorado & Southern and Fort Worth & Denver City, which may be 
included in system No. 16, Santa Fe. Prof. Ripley recommends that 
they be included in system No. 19, Chicago-Missouri Pacific. 

Prof. Ripley recommends extension of this system to the Pacific 
coast by including the Denver & Rio Grande and the Western Pacific. 
He also recommends redistribution of portions of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis and Chicago Great Western. 

The Spokane, Portland & Seattle may be included in system No. 
15, Milwaukee-Great Northern. 

SYSTEM NO. 15.—MILWAUKEE-GREAT NORTHERN, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Great Northern. 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern. 
Duluth & Iron Range. 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern. 
Green Bay & Western. 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific. 

Notes.—The Green Bay & Western and Butte, Anaconda & Pacific 
are not included in any system under Prof. Ripley’s report. 

The Spokane, Portland & Seattle may be included in system No. 
14, Burlington-Northern Pacific. 

Prof. Ripley recommends that the eastern half of the Chicago & 
Ixastern Illinois be included in this system. 

SYSTEM NO. 16.—SANTA FE. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

s+ulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 
Colorado & Southern. 

Fort Worth & Denver City. 
Denver & Rio Grande. 
Western Pacific. 
Utah Railway. 
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Northwestern Pacific. 
Nevada Northern. 

Notes.—Prof. Ripley recommends inclusion of the Colorado ¢ 
Southern and the Fort Worth & Denver City in the Missouri Pacific 
system. He also recommends inclusion of a part of the Gulf Coast 
Lines in the above system. 

Prof. Ripley recommends that the Northwestern Pacific retain its 
present status. f ; 

The Nevada Northern is not specifically included in any system 
by Prof.: Ripley. It may be included in system No. 17, Southern 
Pacific-Rock Island. : 


SYSTEM NO. 17.—SOUTHERN PACIFIC-ROCK ISLAND. 


Southern Pacific Company. 
Nevada Northern. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf. 
Arizona & New Mexico. 
El Paso & Southwestern. 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass. 
Trinity & Brazos Valley. 
Midland Valley. 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis. 
Notes.—The Nevada Northern may be included in system No. 16, 
Santa Fe. 
The Arizona & New Mexico and Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis are 
not specifically included in any system by Prof. Ripley. 
The Trinity & Brazos Valley may be included in system No. 18, 
Friseco-Katy-Cotton Belt. So recommended by Prof. Ripley. 
Prof. Ripley recommends redistribution of portions of the carriers 
included by us in this system. 


SYSTEM NO. 18.—FRISCO-KATY-COTTON BELT. 


St. Louis-San Francisco. 
St. Louis Southwestern. 

Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company. 

Chicago & Alton. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

Trinity & Brazos Valley. 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf. 

Notes.—The T'rinity & Brazos Valley may be included in system 
No. 17, Southern Pacific-Rock Island. 

Prof. Ripley recommends inclusion of. the. San Antonio, Uvalde & 
Gulf in either system No. 17, Southern Pacific-Rock Island or in a 
Southwestern-Gulf system. 

Prof. Ripley recommends redistribution of portions of the carriers 
included by us in this system. 


SYSTEM NO. 19.—CHICAGO-MISSOURI PACIFIC. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

Missouri Pacific. 

Kansas City Southern. 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient. 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf. 

Texas & Pacific. 

Fort Smith & Western. 

Louisiana & Arkansas. 

Gulf Coast Lines. 

International & Great Northern. 
Note.—Prof. Ripley recommends redistribution of portions of the 

carriers included by us in this system. 








In explaining its report, the Commission said: 


Certain lines, such as the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
and the Central Vermont, which are controlled by Canadian carriers, 
have not been specifically included in this tentative plan because 
these lines form parts of through transcontinental Canadian systems 
in active competition with systems above set forth. 

The carriers included in this tentative plan comprise most of the 
class I steam railroads but very few of those in class II and class III. 
Those not so included, whether industrial common carriers, terminal 
carriers, interurban electric railways operated as a part of general 
steam railroad systems of transportation or engaged in the general 
transportation of freight, ‘short lines,’ or others, will be considered 
at the hearings to be hereafter assigned so that in the plan to be 
ultimately adopted provision can be made for their inclusion in the 
systems. 

We have not specifically mentioned water carriers. Where these 
carriers are now controlled by carriers by rail they will be considered 
as being included tentatively in the systems in which the controlling 
rail carrier has been included. This tentative plan is put forward in 
order to elicit a full record upon which the plan to be ultimately 
adopted can rest, and without prejudgment of any matters which 
may be presented upon that record. Whenever we refer to a property, 
the properties controlled thereby under lease, stock ownership or 
otherwise should be understood as included unless otherwise indicated. 


The Commission’s plan is Prof. Ripley’s with few modifica- 
tions, the reasons for which are not, in all cases, obvious. 

Probably the most notable fact is that both the professor 
and the Commission propose continuing the Mississippi River 
and the areas east of it, which, in a traffic sense, are counted 
on that stream, as the line that separates systems of railways. 
No effort is made by either to create what would be, geographic- 
ally speaking, a transcontinental system. The Southern Pacific, 
with its boat line to New York, is included in alternative pro- 
posals, neither of which makes any mention of the boat line 
as part of a system which would be transcontinental in a ge0- 
graphi¢al sense. In one proposal it is linked with the Rock 
Island. In the other it is linked with the Rock Island and 
Santa Fe. ; 

The greatest of all questions—that of terminals—is left 
without definite proposals. Under the Commission plan, what- 
ever is owned by the Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh, for instance, 
is included in the plan for creating a system in which the Pent 
sylvania shall be the core or main stem. Inclusion of com 
paratively few of class II and class III roads leaves many ol 
the terminals out of consideration entirely. 

In the Ripley scheme was embodied the principle that ear? 
ing capacity, stated in terms of valuation, constituted the ulti- 
mate test of the feasibility of any proposed grouping of railroads 
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in contradistinction to any attempt to bring about an absolute 
equalization in size among prospective competitive units. Size, 
relatively, is shown by the professor, in two respects. One 
measures the amount of business by the revenue ton-miles. The 
other finds expression in mileage. 

The range of mileage of the proposed consolidated systems 
is great. The smallest of the proposed systems is the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with a mileage of only 2,761. There is not much 
difference, however, between that ‘and the Norfolk & Western- 
Virginian, the Michigan peninsula system, and the Seaboard Air 
Line. They constitute four groups of small mileage. All the 
others have mileage in excess of 5,000. Nine exceed 10,000 
miles. All the comparatively small systems lie east of the 
Mississippi, the Atlantic Coast Line-Louisville & Nashville sys- 
tiem, With a mileage of 14,170, being the only eastern system 
that approaches, in mileage, the western or so-called transconti- 
nental systems, with mileages approximating 20,000. 


In the matter of revenue ton-miles, more commonly called 
traffic density, the large figures are the other way about. The 
eastern systems, with comparatively small mileage, have traffic 
densities ranging from 50 to 100 per cent greater than the group 
of large mileages west of the Mississippi. The Pennsylvania 
system, with a revenue ton-mile of 47,871,000, is nearly twice as 
great as either the Burlington or Union Pacific systems, using 
1917 figures for making the computation. As between the dif- 
ferent systems in a given region, Prof. Ripley said there are 
also wide differences. In speaking of that aspect of the matter 
(that of size measured by traffic density) Prof. Ripley said: 


The really significant feature of the exhibits respecting size, how- 
ever, and one which has been kept in mind throughout the evolution 
of this plan, is the fact that the load thrown upon any single system 
for administrative purposes is kept well below the existing standards. 
The criterion for administration must necessarily be found in the 
revenue ton-miles—that is to say, in the density and the total move- 
ment of traffic. The attainment of the Pennsylvania in 1917 to 47,871,- 
00 revenue ton-miles, followed next in order by the New York Central 
standing at 38,477,000 revenue ton-miles, is not elsewhere approached 
by any of the other proposed systems. And these two great groups, 
above named, represent in this plan not additions to the existing 
corporate business handled, but at least in the case of the New_York 
Central, a substantial subtraction therefrom. The only proposed sys- 
tems which approach within hailing distance of either the New York 
Central or the Pennsylvania in volume of business are the Baltimore 
& Ohio-Reading, the Erie-Lehigh Valley-Wabash, the Burlington, and 
the Union Pacific systems. In fine, if it lie within the bounds of 
human capacity to operate the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central systems as at present constituted, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that these newly suggested systems are too big to be properly 
managed. This consideration is indeed a very vital one. Its signifi- 
cance could perhaps be better appreciated were it possible to outline 
all of the comprehensive proposals which have been in turn rejected, 
largely because of the undue magnitude of their operating units. 
This plan, it is confidently submitted, has been fashioned with a view 
to withstanding this test. 


Another reason for limitation upon the size and scope of these 
proposed systems than the one above mentioned, operates in the in- 
terest of the local stations along the line. The question is often raised 
why more than two competing through systems are necessary, inas- 
much as two are adequate to provide the competition in service called 
for by the transportation act. Why, in other words, propose three 
competing systems in the northwest instead of putting all of the 
mileage into only two? Or why have five in trunk line territory 
instead of four? It is submitted in “answer to this contention that 
more and more do the little local communities along the lines of these 
primary railroads need encouragement and support in face of the com- 
mercial and industrial rivalry of the great centers of population. Too 
comprehensive a scheme of consolidation would unquestionably operate 
to lessen the number of trunk lines between competitive centers, over 
each of which there would be provided a main-line quality. of trans- 
portation. The cities of the intermediate class, Des Moines, Iowa, for 
example, can not expect all of the ‘rivalry whieh would arise between 
carriers at a primary center like Kansas City or St. Louis. But the 
chances for development attendant upon first-class main-line service 
will be considerably increased if there’ are, for example, three or four 
competing trunk lines of large systems across the state of Iowa, 
rather than a smaller number. It is also true that each main stem 
of a system may discover such an advantage due to its location or 
connections as will encourage it to specialize in certain classes of 
business. Upon such foundations are reputations as a reward of 
merit based. And such a specialization of function surely promotes 
that high grade of transportation which it is the aim of this legisla- 
tion to promote. If, for example, the system which happens to in- 
clude the present Kansas City Southern continues to bend its every 
effort to the best and quickest carriage of grain to the Gulf for 
export, and similarly if the greater system which comprehends the 
Frisco line from Memphis to Birmingham continues to better its 
Special facilities for handling packing-house products or iron and 
steel, each system by so doing will tend by the excellence of its service 
*specially to promote the public welfare. There is a certain danger 
that too comprehensive a consolidation scheme may be productive of 
that very stagnation of initiative and pursuit which attaches to any 
water-tight regional scheme—that of the Prussian or French rail- 
Ways, for example, or of the present British government. 


As a test for his theory that earning power is the ultimate 
lest of the feasibility of a particular consolidation, Prof. Ripley 
made up a table showing the percentage relation of the net oper- 
ang income to investment. As to that table he said: 


Obviously this test may be applied only within each region taken 
by itself. But assuming that the conditions are fairly uniform within 
ttunk line territory, let us say, this exhibit indicates a rather unex- 
bected uniformity. ‘Thus for the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central systems, as proposed, they are almost absolutely equal, and 
the Baltimore & Ohio is close upon them. The other two trunk lines 
alr off at $6,100 and $5,900 per mile of line respectively—rather close 
“orrespondence. Turning to the southeastern states, with the excep- 
me of the Seaboard Air Line (always subnormal) the three leading 
Systems lie between $2,400 and $2,900 per mile of line. For the western 
transcontinental region the range falls within $3,092 and» $3,658 per 
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mile of line. The most completely satisfying result in this regard 
occurs in the Southwestern-Gulf region, for the two proposed com- 


peting systems the net operating income per mile of line falls almost 
exactly at $2,000 for each one. 


The table showing the revenue ton-miles, the average mile- 
age operated by each proposed system, the investment per mile 
in road and equipment and the percentage relation of net operat- 
ing income to investment is as follows: 
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Trunk line region: 
oe! ee 47,871,000,000 11,276 $169,465 4.50 
2. New York Central... 38,477,000,000 11,414 138,787 6.11 
3. Baltimore & Ohio-Reading. 29,118,000,000 8,252 133,215 5.14 
4. Erie-Lehigh Val.-Wabash.. 27,770,000,000 7,612 162,995 4.28 
5. Lackawanna-Nickel Plate.. 16,986,000,000 4,879 143,118 1.39 
Chesapeake Bay region: 
G6. Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 12,228,000,000 2,761 121,101 5.46 
7. Norfolk & West’n Virginian 17,223,000,000 3,382 128,831 6.18 
8. New England regional ..... 8,204,000,000 6,796 102,497 5.33 
1. Michigan peninsula ........ 3,171,000,000 3,680 49,626 3.23 
Southeastern region: 
10. Southern Railway.......... 11,916,000,000 10,489 75,392 4.31 
11. Atlantic Coast Line-Louis- 
ville & Nashville......... 13,757,000,000 14,170 48,634 5.34 
12... THINGS CEMETAL . ..<.0:4:0.0.0:00:00: 14,637,000,000 9,389 58,005 4.83 
13. Seaboard Air Line......... 2,117,000,000 3,630 54,515 3.45 
14. Florida Hast Coaast...........0:05% 414,000,000 764 67,236 4.74 
Western transcontinental 
region: 
15. Union Pacific-North West’n 25,342,000,000 20,747 67,656 5.55 
16. Burlington-Northern Pacific 27,937,000,000 22,889 64,403 5.39 
17. St. Paul-Great Northern... 24,103,000,000 20,768 61,304 5.62 
18. Rock Island-Southern Pac.. 19,638,000,000 19,655 68,680 4.69 
Oy I BEE row wacreca wine tones 13,097,000,000 11,977 65,582 5.64 
Southwestern-Gulf region: 
Se TO arc ede wae BU de onge iene 10,499,000,000 12,588 72,924 *%3.80 
Si. Missouri Pacinc:.....c.c0cc<e 14,930,000,000 13,564 57,920 3.75 
*Corrected. 


In further comment on.the-showing made by the table, Prof. 
Ripley said: 


The actual results shown by the grand summary are, in the first 
place, a substantial uniformity for the trunk line and Chesapeake rail- 
roads, seven systems in all. For these the range lies between 4.28 per 
cent and 6.18 per cent. And of these seven systems, five lie practically 
between 4.5 per cent and 5.5 per cent. Two, it is true, run substanti- 
ally higher. The New England regional system in 1917 likewise fell 
within this group, approximating a return of somewhat above 5 per 
cent. For the southeast, the range is fairly close and on the whole 
not very different from that of the trunk line systems. The only 
exception is the Seaboard, which drops below 4 per cent, along with 
the Michigan peninsula group. With these exceptions, all of the 14 
systems proposed, lying east of the Mississippi, appear to be reason- 
ably close to the norm. Passing beyond the Mississippi, a striking 


. difference between the transcontinental systems and those of the 


Southwestern-Gulf region emerges. The returns for the former are 
even closer together than are those of the trunk lines. They are all 
comprehended between 4.69 per cent and 5.64 per cent. This statistical 
concentration within an outside range of less than 1 per cent is be- 
lieved to be noteworthy. For the Southwestern-Gulf systems, while 
as between themselves within that region the returns are well in 
line, as contracted with the transcontinental group they are dis- 
tinctly subnormal. Whether, however, this subnormality is actual— 
that is to say, due to a defective earning power—or whether it is 
merely apparent, arising from an overstatement of capital account, 
is another matter. That is reserved for subsequent discussion in con- 
nection with physical valuation. Probably both of these elements 
are of weight. But this, at least, may be offered in extenuation, that 
the subnormality of the southwest is not a creation of this plan, nor 
is it evidently exaggerated by it. The conditions there existent have 
long been well understood. Their final correction may be brought 
about only through the growth and development of the country. 


Prof. Ripley made a table based on the valuation work 
thus far completed by the Commission because, as before noted, 
he deems that the principle of earning capacity in terms of 
valuation is the final test. The table shows wide variations in ~ 
the percentage relationship of valuation to capitalization. He 
did not draw any conclusion as to whether the consolidations 
proposed will show the groups to be well matched when valua- 
tion is used as the base upon which to figure earning capacity, 
apparently because the valuation work does not afford a wide 
enough base. In fact, he said the valuation data may only be 
regarded as straws indicating the direction of the wind. 


As to advantages to be enjoyed by reason of consolidation, 
the professor said: 


Examination of transportation conditions in the preparation of 
this report has disclosed a number of substantial advantages which 
might be attained through the larger-scale operation which such con- 
solidation permits. One or two of these may be mentioned in passing 
as indicative of the trend of events. One in particular is the greater 
proportion of solid train movement from points of origin through to 
destination, especially with the creation of shipping days between 
the less important places, which thus permits of solid train move- 
ment from the primary yard at least to the neighborhood of destina- 
tion. The improvements recently put into effect on the Pennsylvania 
railroad for coal and coke traffic and also in the carriage of steel, 
illustrate the point. Among the advantages are the avoidance of 
congestion by better train loading, more expeditious service and less- 
ened expense through the constant breaking up of trains and switch- 
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ing of cars en route as well as an improved car supply in times of 
business activity. 

It is somewhat difficult to predict accurately the effect of a larger- 
scale operation under consolidation upon the several individual prop- 
erties. The earning power of some of them which have already 
attained some of the foregoing efficiencies through a high degree of 
specialization of function will perhaps be lessened. Roads like the 
Kansas City Southern, for example, which have concentrated upon 
one class of business, such as the carriage of grain for export, will 
undoubtedly, as parts of a larger system, display less concentrated 
energy in the solicitation of such business. This may not always be 
an unmixed loss. There can be no doubt that an undue solicitation 
of traffic by the device of shrinkage of the proportional rate and 
similar means has contributed to the earning power of particular 
lines. In so far as the movement of this traffic has not been forced 
or unnatural, this is as it should be. But it is also conceivable that 
a less highly specialized and a more simple and natural movement of 
tonnage may fellow under such new conditions as are here proposed. 

Another operating economy, conducive it is believed to efficiency 
through a better utilization of the fixed investment, is a considerable 
elaboration of the device of trackage. The principle, embodied for 
the first time in the transportation act of 1920, that it is economically 
sound and socially expedient to avoid useless duplication of facilities, 
is clearly illustrated in this connection. Already and for many years 
trackage has been taken by the existing railroads either because a 
carrier was too weak financially to duplicate a line already in opera- 
tion or because the road in question was not for most purposes a 
competitor and therefore could afford to strengthen the lessee carrier. 
There is a surprising frequency of downright gaps in the very heart of 
some of the great systems. Whole divisions, even on the main line, 
will be found not owned, reliance being had upon long-time traffic 
agreements. ‘Tihe Rock Island, for example, is honeycombed with 
such trackage, in many cases the contracts being very much more 
favorable as to maintenance than could have been expected under 
downright ownership. For 54 miles on the main line into Kansas 
City from the east and 67 miles westward to Topeka, the Rock Island 
apparently is just a well able to afford service as if it owned the rails 
instead of merely taking trackage. Another significant example 
occurs between Paris and Dallas, Tex. This trackage is merely a 
branch line of the Santa Fe system, but it is necessary as a through 
connection for the shortest passenger service of the Frisco between 
St. Louis and San Antonio. The Santa Fe at present takes the Frisco 
trains over this stretch with their entire crews and engines somewhat 
as the Baltimore & Ohio operates into Jersey City over the Reading- 
Jersey Central rails. But in the former case a branch line of rails 
is utilized for a main-line equipment and service. Unless both road- 
bed and equipment conform in character, there is obviously always 
the danger of a roadbed not developed to the standard of the rolling 
stock. The highest degree of public safety is not promoted by such 
maladjustment. This plan proposes wherever possible to unify the 
control of the roadbed and the control of the running equipment in the 
same hands. It is needless to multiply illustrations, but everywhere 
one discovers instances of such economy in construction through the 
joint use of an existing line. 


In his general or introductory discussion of the task assigned 
to him, Prof. Ripley called attention to the fact that the law 
calling for the preparation of a plan makes three requirements. 
These three requirements he discusses in the following terms: 


The first is that competition, presumably in service, shall be pre- 
served; the second is that existing routes and channels of commerce 
shall not be disturbed; and the third, subject, it will be noted, to the 
foregoing requirements, is that the financial aspects of such mergers 
shall be kept in view. Without having regard to the fundamental 
principle involved, both in consolidation and the new statutory rule 
of rate making, it might appear that these several requirements were 
stated in the order of their importance; in other words, that the ele- 
ment of financial strength was less significant than the preservation 
of competition and of the existing traffic routes. But having due 
regard to the matter in its larger practical aspects, it is evident that 
any plan adopted will not only be a mere paper plan, ineffectual and 
futile, but that it will fail to conform to the spirit of the act, unless 
the financial requirements be given equal weight with those of opera- 
tion and traffic. For the plan will never be put into effect unless a 
financial motive for consolidation be afforded; and unless it is put 
into effect, a positive bar to the attainment of uniform reasonable 
rates, under which all the carriers alike may thrive, will continue 
to exist, if the underlying principle of the legislation is in reality 
sound. 


He said that the three requirements are equally important, 
although the financial aspect appears, as the report unfolds, to 
overshadow the other requirements, as if the professor realized 
that, unless consolidation is made attractive, it will not take 
place by voluntary action, and voluntary action is the only kind 
contemplated by the statute. 


In the grouping of the roads, as finally made by the Com- 
mission, most of the systems would have access to coal fields. 
The exceptions are the Michigan peninsula and the New England 
groups. 


In conclusion, the Ripley report says: 


The defects and shortcoming of this comprehensive scheme are 
manifold and in many cases self-evident. No illusion need be enter- 
tained in this regard. The outcome is avowedly almost everywhere 
a compromise, a choice between evils. All of the warring and con- 
flicting interests, all of the hopes, aspirations, fears and prejudices 
have come home to roost in the course of its preparation. An extra- 
ordinary amount of friendliness and co-operation has been encount- 
ered. But, as is inherent and natural under the circumstances, much 
of this assistance has necessarily been circumscribed by the particular 
interest of the participants, and a governmental plan, in contradis- 
tinction to one projected for private profit or interest, may not con- 
tent itself with caring even for most of the properties. It must of 
necessity recognize the right and the interest of every last one of 
them. It is this requirement of universality which so often compels 
the halfway expedient, the compromise, the solution which falls so 
far short of the ideal. And then, again, there are the class interests 
which deserve recognition. Administrative influences impel one in 
certain directions; the bankers would have some matters otherwise; 
the representatives of the employes entertain quite positive views, 
it may be, and all of the shippers’ organizations have to be satisfied. 
But despite these divergent interests, the desirability, nay, more, the 
downright necessity, for the furtherance of consolidation on a large 
scale as a remedy for the existing situation is almost universally 
conceded. 
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EXPRESS RATES IN MAINE 


The Commission, in a report on I. and S. No. 1345, Express 
Rates on Bangor & Aroostook Railroad in Maine, opinion No. 
7150, 63 I. C. C. 452-4, has condemned the proposal of the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company to increase express rates on 
interstate traffic from, to, and between, points in Maine on the 
Bangor & Aroostook, as not having been justified by the record 
made in behalf of the schedules suspended in this docket. 

In reality, the proposal was made by the railroad company, 
although the suspended schedules were filed by the express com- 
pany. The express company, in filing the tariffs, acted on a 
promise it made to the railroad company when the latter signed 
the contract offered by the express company. The railroad com- 
pany objected to the contract on the ground that it would not 
afford enough revenue to the railroad company. The railroad 
company’s signature was procured on the promise of the express 
company that it would try to increase the rates. 

The railroad company, at the hearing on the express sched- 
ules, showed that under federal control the Bangor & Aroostook’s 
express business gave earnings of more than fifty per cent of 
the gross express revenue, while preceding federal control, for 
a number of years, its express earnings amounted to about 42 
per cent of the gross express revenue. In the six months from 
September, 1920, to February, 1921, the railroad’s earnings on 
express business amounted to only 19.76 per cent of the gross 
express revenue. 

The Bangor & Aroostook showed that prior to the zone sys- 
tem of express rates prescribed by the Commission in 1914, the 
express rates on its lines were higher than in other parts of the 
country. It figured that, on account of the long, hard winters, 
it should be again allowed to charge full combinations. The 
railroad figured that increasing the express rates would restore 
to its freight service traffic that has been moving by express 
since freight rates were increased 100 per cent or more and ex- 
press rates only about 60 per cent since 1914. 

The Commission held that its block system of rate-making 
should not be broken up, as it would be by the proposal in 
behalf of the Bangor & Aroostook, especially inasmuch as it 
had allowed an increase in-express rates for the benefit of the 
companies operating in New England. The Commission had 
said the express company had not shown that the rates are too 
low or that they are unremunerative. 


EXPORT RATE ON PIG LEAD 


Holding that the applicable rate of $1.38 on pig lead from 
Granby, Mo., exported through Seattle, in July, 1918, was not 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory nor unduly prejudicial, the 
Commission has dismissed No. 11725, Mitsui & Co. vs. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Director-General et al., opinion No. 7152, 
64 I. C. C. 45. The carriers imposed an inapplicable combina- 
tion of $1.575. The complaint alleged that that was unreason- 
able because and to the extent that it exceeded a subsequently 
established commedity rate of 75 cents. The allegation of un- 
due prejudice was based on the fact that, while a rate of $1.38 
was applicable to Seattle, a rate of 94 cents applied via San 
Francisco. The complainant said it forwarded through Seattle 
on the assumption that the port parity which carriers prior to 
federal control endeavored to maintain, prevailed, even after the 
government took them over. That assumption was carried out 
in the making of the, bill of lading. 

The Commission said the only testimony intended to show un- 
due prejudice was the recital of the fact that a lower rate pre- 
vailed to San Francisco. Comparison with that 94-cent rate, 
the Commission indicated, was also relied upon to show the 
unreasonableness of the rate to Seattle. The carriers contended 
that a rate yielding 12 mills per ton-mile for a 2,286-mile haul, 
in the circumstances of the time, was not unreasonable. They 
pointed out that the 94-cent rate yielded only 8.2 mills. The 


Commission said the overcharge of $130 sohuld be refunded 
promptly. 


SWITCHING ABSORPTIONS AT TOLEDO 


In a technical decision on switching absorptions at Toledo, 
the Commission has condemned the proposal of the Pennsylvania, 
in schedules suspended in I. and S. No. 1326, Absorption of 
Switching Charges at Toledo (2), opinion No. 7154, 64 I. C. ©. 
8-9, to limit its absorption of switching charges on grain and 
feed receiving transit privileges at Toledo to $9 per car. The 
condemnation rests upon the technical fact, alleged by the Com- 
mission in its report, that the Pennsylvania had not sustained 
the burden cast upon it by law, of justifying the increase 
cost to the shipper. : 

The Pennsylvania proposed, in the suspended tariffs, that it 
should limit the amount of its absorption in such a way that it 
would not pay to its connections any rate increased by more 
than 40 per cent, which was the level of increases allowed by 
the Commission under Ex Parte 74. In absorbing part of 4 
switching charge, it made schedules as if it were a shipper, and 
thereby proposed to limit the amount of the increase falling 
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on it to 40 per cent. By limiting the absorption to $9 per car 
it would pay a 40 per cent increase to the railroad receiving 
the benefit of the absorption. The shipper receiving the benefit 
of the switching would also have to bear an increase in the rate 
which he had theretofore been paying. 

To show the effect of the Pennsylvania’s proposal, the Com- 
mission took a switching charge, which, prior to August 26, was 
$15.25. August 26 that charge became $21. Prior to August 26 
the Pennsylvania absorbed $6.50, leaving $8.75 to be paid by the 
shipper for whom the switching had been done. By limiting the 
absorption to $9 per car, the Pennsylvania proposed that the 
shipper receiving the benefit of the switching should pay an in- 
creased charge. 

The Commission pointed out that by such a limitation, the 
shipper would have the part he was to pay increased from $8.75 
to $12 per car. 

The Pennsylvania contended that what it had done would 
be in harmony with the Commission’s decision in Ex Parte 74. 
The Commission did not answer that contention, but contented 
itself with pointing out that the carrier had not sustained the 
burden put on it by the law, that of justifying any increased 
charge proposed to be put upon a shipper. 

The schedules containing the limitation of absorption on 
grain and feed also contained provisions for the absorption of 
switching charges on sugar, beans, lumber, ties, timber, poles 
and posts, accorded transit at Toledo. Protests were made only 
against the proposed limitation of absorption on grain and feed. 
The Commission, on its own motion, suspended the other items 
as well. On investigation it found that the absorptions proposed 
on the other items would result in lower charges to the shippers. 
No protests having been received, the items providing for ab- 
sorptions on traffic other than grain and feed will be allowed to 
become operative. 

PER CAR CHARGE ON RAW CLAY 

A $15 per ear charge, established by the Director-General, 
has been condemned as unreasonable and reparation awarded, 
in a report on No. 11650, Texarkana Pipe Works vs. Director- 
General, opinion No. 7153, 64 I. C. C., 6-7. The per car charge 
was applied on raw clay from Post Pipe Spur, Ark., to Texar- 
kana, Tex., from June 28 to September 17, 1918. The Commis- 
sion held the charge unreasonable because and to the extent 
it exceeded 1.5 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 80,000. Prior to 
June 25, the charge was 1.5 cents, minimum weight 50,000 and 
minimum charge $5. In November the charge was changed to 
make the weight 80,000, to which basis reparation is to be made. 


GARDEN TRACTOR RATINGS AND WEIGHTS 


In I. and S. No. 1339, classification ratings and carload 
minimum weight on garden tractors, opinion No. 7151, 64 I. C. C., 
1-2, the Commission has found justified proposed less-than-car- 
load ratings and carload minimum on garden tractors, and the 
order of suspension was set aside as of October 21. The Com- 
mission said that at present the consolidated freight classifica- 
tion contained no specific ratings on garden tractors and that 
they were generally shipped under the item ‘Machinery and 
Machines, Engines, Steam or Internal Combustion, Traction or 
Tractors, Steam or Internal Combustion.” Under the schedules 
proposed the less-than-carload ratings now applied on garden 
tractors when shipped knocked down, in boxes or crates, will 
be changed from third to second class in southern, and from 
first to second class in western territory. No change was pro- 
posed in the less-than-carload ratings of first class in official 
territory. The carload ratings, fifth in official, sixth in southern, 
and class A in western territory, will remain unchanged, but the 
minimum weight, when the article is shipped knocked down, in 
boxes or crates, would be increased from 20,000 pounds to 24,000 
pounds for a standard 36-foot box car, subject to rule 34, which 
provides for graded minima for longer cars. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 1405, has suspended, until 
January 26, the increases in rates on cottonseed products pro- 
bosed by Leland, the nature of which was set forth in The Traffic 
World of September 24, p. 601. The schedules suspended are 
Leland’s I. C. C. 1469, which was to have become effective Sep- 
tember 28, and his I. C. C. 1472, the effective date of which was 
October 15. 

_ The suspended schedules propose to cancel existing joint 
through rates to Atlantic seaboard cities and substitute there- 
for the full combination basis on either the Ohio or Mississippi 
River crossings, whichever makes lowest, and to apply the low- 
est combination through all the gateways resulting in increases 
on cottonseed meal and cake as shown below. Examples of the 
Proposed changes are as follows, on cottonseed cake and meal 
Irom Abilene, Tex.: 

Rates in cents per 100 Ibs. 


To— Present. Proposed. 
ao a chile aie le oem aee 72.5 82 
Saitimore rate Points... ........ccccccccvescecnceee 80.5 82 
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N. I. T. L. WANTS REDUCED RATES. 


The executive committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, at an all-day meeting in Chicago, September 23, adopted 
the following resolutions declaring for a reduction in freight 
rates and an adjustment of railroad wages and working condi- 
tions: 

“It is a matter of common knowledge that there exists at 
the present time a very general depression in almost all lines 
of business. Purchases are restricted to a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Most manufacturers are running on part time. Many industries 
are completely closed. Labor throughout the country is idle, and 
in many communities there is actual suffering as a result of this 
business depression. 

“A study of readjustment processes indicates that the price 
of practically every commodity has been heavily reduced. Freight 
rates, which are such a ‘large factor in our industrial fabric, 
have not been readjusted, but remain at the highest level in 
history. Manifestly, there can be no return to normal business 
conditions until the price’ of transportation bears a proper rela- 
tion to commodity values. The business of this country has 
been developed and a wide distribution of commodities encour- 
aged under freight rates that bore a proper relation to the price 
of commodities, and until rates are readjusted so as to approxi- 
mate such a level, it is obvious that business confidence cannot 
be restored. 

“In 1920, the operating revenues of all railroads in the 
United States were one billion dollars greater than in 1919 and 
the operating expenses were one and one-half billion dollars 
greater. In 1920, the net railway operating income of all roads— 
i. e., the entire amount available for the payment of interest and 
dividends—was only $62,000,000, as compared with an average 
of $900,000,000 for each of the five preceding years. 

“In addition to large increases made in wages and the num- 
ber of employes during the period of federal control, so-called 
national agreements were adopted, which are responsible for a 
large part of the increase in operating expenses, since they re- 
strict employes in the discharge of their duties and require the 
employment of skilled labor in the performance of work pre- 
viously performed by unskilled labor. 

“The national agreements are still in effect and their abro- 
gation is uncertain. On April 14 the Railroad Labor Board an- 
nounced that these agreements would be abrogated on July 1, 
1921, but subsequently the board reversed its decision. 

“The failure of the railroads to reduce their operating costs 
is one of the principal factors in the present economic situation. 
The carriers are hampered by the policy and slowness of action 
of the United States Railroad Labor Board. Any condition which 
prevents the employer and employe from dealing directly with 
each other is bad and isa fertile field for dissension. It is not 
fair to the carriers or to the public that the railroad employe 
should be given preference over other employes performing work 
of a similar nature in private industries; and until the railway 
employes are placed upon a corresponding basis with those of 
private industries it cannot be said that the railroads are effi- 
ciently or economically operated. 

“The executive committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, after careful consideration of the transportation problem 
and the present business and economic situation, is of the belief 
that the return to normal business conditions requires: 

“First—Recognition of the fact that efficient and economical 
operation of the railroads depends primarily on the payment of 
wages by the railroads no higher than prevail in other lines of 
industry for similar work. 

“Second—A general reduction in freight rates equal at least 
to a decrease in operating expenses brought about by a read- 
justment of wages on a just and equitable basis. 

“Third—That the carriers should immediately proceed to 
readjust both wages and rates so that such reductions may take 
effect simultaneously. 

“Resolved, therefore, by the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, That it demand of the railway 
executives that they abrogate immediately the so-called national 
agreements, made effective during the period of federal control, 
and which, in its opinion, expired with the return of the railways 
to private management; and be it further 

“Resolved, That it demand of the railroad executives that 
wages of railway employes be adjusted upon the basis of wages 
paid to similar classes of labor in private employment, and 
simultaneously with such adjustment a horizontal reduction in 
rates at least equivalent to the amount of wage reductions be 
established. 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
Association of Railway Executives, and members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and given to the public through 
the medium of the press.” 


S. W. LEAGUE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The legislative committee of the Southwestern Industrial 
Traffic League has adopted certain recommendations with respect 
to changes in the transportation act. These recommendations 
were mailed to all members of the organization with the under- 
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standing that, if any member had any objection to any of them, 
he would communicate with the proper officer. It is stated by 
the secretary of the League that no nraterial objections have been 
filed and that the recommendations will now be submitted to 
the legislative committee of the National Industrial Traffic League 
with the suggestion that that body take similar action. The 
recommendations, which have already been sent to members of 
Congress, are as follows: 


We recommend that sub-divisions 4 to 8, inclusive, of Section 5 
of the interstate commerce act, which provides for a plan of con- 
solidation of railway systems be repealed and that in lieu thereof the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be given authority to authorize con- 
solidations upon application of the interested lines, provided that such 
consolidation will not, in the judgment of the Commission, lessen 
carrier competition. 

We recommend that Section 11 of the interstate commerce act. 
prescribing the qualifications of commissioners, be amended so as to 
require that any appointees shall have had at least five (5) years’ 
experience in handling of traffic and transportation matters. A 
longer period than five (5) years would be satisfactory, but such pro- 
vision should be so worded as to permit commissioners of state com- 
missions and persons engaged in the service of railroad commissions 
or the Interstate Commerce Commission and counsel engaged prin- 
cipally in the handling of traffic and transportation questions to be 
eligible when they have had-the required amount of experience. It is 
also our recommendation that there should be some age limit beyond 
which no appointments should be made. 

We recommend that the provisions of Section 15 of the interstate 
commerce act, with respect to the suspension of tariffs as they 
existed prior to the transportation act of 1920, be restored—that is, 
that the suspension period be placed at one hundred and twenty days, 
with the authority in the Commission to extend the time in its dis- 
cretion for a further period, not exceeding six months. 

It is our opinion that the effect of Section 15A of the interstate 
commerce act, being the provisions for standard return and grouping 
of the carriers and for pooling of excess earnings, has not only been 
productive of much litigation, but has caused much prejudice against 
the railroads, and on the whole works to their detriment rather than 
to their advantage. 

We understand that the railroads were entitled to a fair return 
upon their investment under the law as it existed prior to the trans- 
portation act of 1920, and it is our opinion and desire that rates 
should be so adjusted that carriers may earn a fair return upon their 
investment under all ordinary conditions, but we are opposed to any 
rule of thumb prescribed by statutes as to how carriers should be 
grouped and as to what exact returns should be made, and we are 
further opposed to any provision of the statutes which will take 
away the earnings from one carrier to be expended upon the prop- 
erty of another. 

We, therefore, recommend that Section 15A be repealed. In this 
connection it will be necessary to revise the wording of sub-division 4 
of Section 13. We believe that this should be so revised as to leave 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission the same power and juris- 
diction as to state rates as it had under the act prior to the amend- 
ments of 1920 as construed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Shreveport case, and that such jurisdiction should not be 
increased. 

We recommend that Section 20 of the interstate commerce act be 
amended so as to bring telegraph and cable companies within the 
prohibitions of the Cummins amendment, in order that the standard 
service offered by such companies shall be without limitation of lia- 
bility. Limitation of liability should only be permitted in the case of 
cheaper grades of service, such as night letters and press dispatches. 

No recommendation is made at this time with respect to the pro- 
priety of continuing the Railroad Labor Board, created by the trans- 
portation act of 1920, but it is our opinion that such organizations are 
calculated to have a tendency toward the nationalization of rail- 
roads, and we are opposed to any such tendencies. 

We recommend that an amendment be made to Section 16 of the 
interstate commerce act, which shall be substantially analogous to 
the so-called expediting act which now pertains in the federal courts. 
That is to say, that a party or parties to a formal complaint pending 
before the Commission may present a motion to the Commission to 
give precedence to such proceeding, and where the Commission is of 
the opinion that the case is of such public importance and that 
irreparable injury will be suffered on account of delay, the Commis- 
sion may order that the consideration of the case be expedited and 
given precedence in consideration over other cases before said body. 

We heartily endorse the action of the House of Representatives 
in that portion of H. R. 8245, passed August 20, 1921, which provides 
for the repeal of the transportation tax, effective December 31, 1921. 

We endorse the action of the House of Representatives in passing 
H. R. 8331, known as the Winslow railroad funding bill, and providing 
for facilities for the railroads to refund their obligations to the gov- 
ernment on account of additions and betterments made during federal 
control. We are in favor of the effort being made in Congress to 
provide for the financing of such securities, believing that such action 
will help to tide the railroads over the emergencies incident to the 
recent business depression. 

We are opposed to the measures which have been endorsed in 
Congress seeking to create a rigid fourth section provision in the 
interstate commerce act, and we believe that the provision with ref- 
erence to circuitous routing in the present fourth section of the act 
should be made more elastic. 


PLAN FOR RATE REDUCTIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Material progress was made this week in the move by rail- 
road executives toward putting the railroads in a more receptive 
attitude toward the public demand that there be reductions in 
railroad rates, together with a move for further reductions in 
wages. A general meeting has been called, to be held at Chi- 
cago, October 14. While that meeting, according to the declara- 
tion of T. DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the Association of Railway 
Executives, is not primarily for the consideration of rate ques- 
tions, there is a belief that they will come forward as a part 
of the whole question of public policy of the carriers. 

Before that meeting in Chicago it is probable that a small 
committee of the executives may visit Washington for a talk 
with some, if not all, the commissioners. Nothing. definite of 
that kind, so far as any public announcement is concerned, has 
been arranged for, 
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This week the executives have had scouts, so to speak, in 
Washington examining various phases of the subject, under the 
general supervision of Howard Elliott, of the Northern. Edward 
Chambers, traffic vice-president of the Santa Fe, and L. J. Spence 
traffic vice-president of the Southern Pacific, and the traffic vice. 
presidents of eastern lines have been here. While not admit- 
tedly engaged on any specific assignment of that kind, the im- 
pression is strong that they were not here merely on the com- 
paratively small traffic questions that have been before the Com- 
mission or before such conferences of shippers and carriers as 
have been held on the complaint of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association or the questions raised by the efforts of car- 
riers to comply with the Commission’s order in the Raleigh 
Chamber of Commerce complaint. 

If and when the executives readjust rates, by lowering many 
of them, they will be responding to pressure from not only 
President Harding and the public generally, but specifically from 
a bloc in the Senate that is in sympathy with the agricultural 
bloc in that body, the latter led by Senators McCumber of North 
Dakota, Norris of Nebraska, and Capper of Kansas. Right or 
wrong, there has been a terrific pressure at the Capitol in favor 
of reducing freight rates. That pressure may have been inten- 
sified by President Harding or the latter may merely have taken 
note of it when he said, in April, that freight rates must be 
reduced. 

Congress can reduce freight rates by joint resolution. When, 
time after time, railroad traffic men told the Commission and, 
incidentally senators who had been pleading for their constitu- 
ents, that nothing could be done, they did not mollify the sen- 
ators, who think, as a rule, more of votes than of the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness of a rate complaint. 

It is believed the conference at Chicago will take up, not 
only the rate question, but the strike question. The executives 
have been advised that there is a feeling among the railroad 
workers that if they will strike, President Harding will take 
over the railroads, under the war emergency power of the army 
appropriation bill of 1916. Of course, a taking over under that 
statute would be the baldest kind of pretense, but that fact would 
not worry labor leaders or followers. A further thought of the 
railroad workers is said to be that if the roads are ever again 
taken over they will never be returned to their owners. The 
workers are said to figure that if the President should take them 
over they would win public sentiment by saying: ‘All right, 
Mr. President, we will work for Uncle Sam, but not for the 
owners.” 

Now the thought is that if the owners expect or hope to 
receive help from the President they will be in much better 
case if they have done something to meet the views of the 
agricultural bloc than if they had stood pat on section 15-a. 
President Harding is as much opposed to public ownership or 
operation as any man in the country; but, it is suggested, if the 
railroad owners disappoint both farmers and workers, there will 
be only a small part of the public that will not be dissatisfied 
with them, whereas if they undertake, in a serious way, to lift 
some of the burdens of the rates made effective in August, 1920, 
the farmers will be put into better mood and the workers thereby 
robbed of the benefit of the dissatisfaction now felt by them. 

Apparently it is a case of Hobson’s choice for the railroad 
executives. They have only one course—that is, to choose the 
lesser of two evils and a reduction in some rates may be the 
smaller. A fight with the farmers and the workers at the same 
time, it is suggested, would be a losing one, and one in which 
they could not expect much help from those who are opposed 
to any and all plans looking toward either government ownership 
or operation. 


CUMMINS ON RAILROAD PROBLEMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
Various phases of the railroad problem were discussed by 
Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee, September 27, on his return to Washington from his 
home in Iowa. The senator appeared to be in improved condi- 
tion physically. When he left for Iowa several weeks ago he had 
just recovered from an illness that developed in the warm 
weather. 


In response to questions, Senator Cummins gave his personal 
views on rate reductions, intrastate rate regulation, the rail 
road investigation, the Townsend-Winslow bill, the Railroad 
Labor Board, division of the duties of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with the Department of Commerce, and the railroad 
situation generally. In several instances the views expressed by 
the senator were somewhat different from those which he was 
understood to have entertained several months ago. 


The “tremendous demand” for freight rate reductions, Sena- 
ior Cummins said, could not be overlooked, adding that rates, 
no doubt, must be reduced. He expressed the belief that, while 
the railroads, of course, must have sufficient revenues to continue 
operations, they would have to meet the demand for reductions 
and the belief that rates are preventing a return to normal con- 
ditions. He also said there was the question to be considered 
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of whether reduced rates would not increase the revenues of the 
rriers. 

" The views expressed by the senator on the question of in- 
trastate rate regulation were particularly interesting and signifi- 
cant because the general impression has been among those who 
nave followed the intrastate rate situation closely, that he did 
not object to the interpretation placed on the transportation act 
py the Commission. When he was asked as to what would re- 
sult from the agitation for repeal of that part of the law under 
which the Commission has- issued its intrastate orders, he re- 
plied that, if the United States Supreme Court sustained the con- 
tention of the railroads, he would take steps to have the law 
amended restoring to the states the control over rates that they 
had prior to the passage of the law. He said that, as he read the 
law, there was no justification for the interpretation placed on 
it by the railroads and that, if that interpretation were sustained, 
it would mean absolute control ot all rates by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He said he did not believe it would be a 
wise thing to have regulation of the railroads centralized in the 
Commission with the states deprived of their regulatory powers. 
He commented on the fact that the conferees on the transporta- 
tion act had taken out the words “undue burden” on interstate 
commerce and said their intention was only to write into the 
law the effect of the decisions of the Supreme Court in the Shreve- 
port and Minnesota rate cases. He said the only thing Congress 
had done was to give the Commission authority to prescribe rates 
in eases Where they held intrastate rates to be discriminatory 
against interstate commerce. 

His views on intrastate rate regulation, as expressed by him, 
were practically identical with arguments made before the Com- 
nission and the United States Supreme Court by counsel for the 
state commissions in the Wisconsin rate case. At the time the 
conferees agreed on their report on the transportation bill, the 
senator, in discussing what became of section 13, of the inter- 
state commerce act, said the intent was merely to write into the 
law the Shreveport decision. He declined to comment for publi- 
cation on the decision of the Commission in the New York pas- 
senger fare case—the first intrastate rate case brought by the 
carriers under section 13 to be decided by the Commission. Later 
when Senator Kenyon, the junior senator from Iowa, introduced 
a bill providing for restoration of state control of rates, Senator 
Cummins said the transportation act expressed his views on the 
question of state regulation. 

Questioned as to what he thought of the agitation for aboli- 
tion of the Railroad Labor Board and whether he had changed 
his views as an advocate of the board at the hearings in the 
railroad inquiry, he said the board was an “experiment” but that 
he believed the idea back of it was correct. He said if the rail- 
roads and labor, however, disregarded the board’s decisions and 
there was no way the board could enforce its findings, the board 
might as well be abolished. He said he regretted that the rail- 
roads and labor had not worked together to make the board a 
success. There is a great demand on the part of the freight- 
paying public, he said, for restoration to the railroads of full 
control over wages but he said with such restoration there would 
be strikes, which would result in greater costs than would result 
from higher freight rates necessary to pay wages fixed by a labor 
board. Although saying he favored repeal of the labor provisions 
of the transportation act if it developed that the railroads and 
iabor would not abide by the board’s decisions, he also remarked 
that there might be a move toward giving the board the power 
to enforce its findings. He said there were some who believed 
the board could now enforce its findings through mandamus pro- 
ceedings in court, but that he was not-prepared to say whether 
that could be done. 

Senator Cummins said with regard to the Winslow-Town- 
send bill that he regretted exceedingly that it had been termed 
the “funding” bill. He said it had nothing to do with funding, 
as the President had the right to fund the carriers’ indebtedness 
to the government under the transportation act. He said it ap- 
peared that the Senate would consider the revenue bill and the 
peace treaties before it would take up the railroad bill. He was 
inclined to believe that if the Railroad Administration could 
sell all of the $300,000,000 of equipment trust certificates that 
it holds, and part of which have been sold, it might not be neces- 
sary to pass the railroad bill. He said he would confer with 
Director-General Davis shortly as to the financial needs of the 
Administration in connection with making settlements with the 
railroads. He said he would urge passage of the railroad bill, 
however, as soon as possible. President Harding would ask 
Senate leaders to hasten passage of the bill, it was said at the 
White House. 

The reports that the reorganization committee of the Harding 
administration might recommend that some of the administrative 
functions of the Commission be iurned over to the Department 
of Commerce were brought to the attention of the senator. He 
Said he was not advised as to what the committee would recom- 
mend but he did not believe such a plan would be practical. His 
view was that the only purpose to be served by such a division 
Would be the saving of expenses and that the Department of 

ommerce could not do the work any more economically than 
‘ould the Commission. 
The railroad inquiry, which was suspended in July, the 
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senator said, would be resumed as soon as arrangements could 
be made for witnesses to appear. He said the definite date could 
not be fixed as he would have to consult with those yet to appear. 
He said there was no intention of closing the inquiry, as had 
been charged by the minority report on the Townsend bill. He 
said the brotherhoods and other witnesses would be heard. 

Wage reductions might not necessarily follow rate reduc- 
tions, he said. He commented on the fact that the cost of fcod- 
stuffs was not going down and said that retail prices would have 
to come down. He said he believed the railroads were facing 
better conditions than at the time the railroad inquiry was 
begun in May. 


MANUFACTURERS CONSIDER RAIL 
PROBLEMS 


The call and the program for the National Conference of 
State Manufacturers’ Associations, in Chicago, September 29 and 
30, provided for the consideration of three subjects—the tariff, 
taxation and transportation. In his opening address, William 
Butterworth, of Deere & Co., Moline, IIl., president of the con- 
ference, outlined the scope of these subjects and spoke particularly 
on the important part lowered freight rates were to play in the 
coming business rehabilitation. Aside from the fact that freight 
rates are too high, and so tend to delay the return to normal 
business by increasing production costs, he said, the wages paid 
to railroad employes exerted a demoralizing influence on the 
workers in other industries where it was impossible to pay the 
railroad scale for similar classes of work. He said, in part: 


One element that is retarding the return to normalcy is the 
cost of transportation. But the cost of transportation very ma- 
terially affects us not only in freight rates, but in the cost of 
pasenger transportation. If anybody who has a lot of traveling 
men will take the trouble to compare the cost of sending these 
men over the country today with the cost five or six years ago— 
1913 or 1914—he will see what it means to him. 

Something has got to be done in connection with this trans- 
portation problem. We have got to have lower rates, both freight 
and passenger. The railroads say—and I think it is perfectly 
right—that they cannot reduce their rates until their operating 
costs go down. The question, then, is how are they going to re- 
duce these costs. 

I am satisfied that unless something is done to bring about 
lower freight rates, we cannot hope to improve business in our 
industry. Our factories in the agricultural implement industry 
have not been going since last April, so you. can imagine what 
our situation is. In my own town there are about 3,500 men out 
of work. We have done everything we can; but with large inven- 
tories and with no chance of making anything new until some- 
thing begins to move, we have got to have some relief. And I 
think that relief has got to come from transportation. Of course, 
it has got to come from taxation, too, but I think the great relief 
has got to come from transportation, and in two ways: first, in 
lower rates and, second in lower wages for railroad workers. 

, Our factory is within hailing distance of a railroad shop that 
is paying 77 cents an hour for machinists. We cannot pay that 
because competition won’t permit it. Yet, if we should attempt 
to make our men work at lower wages they would feel dissatis- 
fied, because right across the street live men who work in _ the 
railroad shops and who would be getting much more than they. 


Although Chairman Fordney, of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, touched on the question of government expenditures 
on the railroads under federal control and spoke of the heritage 
of increases in labor costs and the number of workers as the 
heaviest burden on the railroads today, in the course of a talk 
on pending tariff legislation, the first speech bearing particularly 
on the subject of transportation was made by E. B. Leigh, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Railway Equipment Company, who spoke 
cn “What Will Effectually Restore Business.” Mr. Leigh demon- 
strated, by means of charts and graphs, that the general state 
of business has, for the last 20 years, closely followed the ex- 
tent of railroad purchases in volume. It was his position that 
no single thing would help business so much as to put the rail- 
roads in a position to go into the market for large amounts of 
equipment of various kinds. This, he claimed, could only be 
accomplished by insuring the carriers adequate revenues. All 
other measures, he said, would be, at best, temporary in effect. 
In this connection he read a letter which he said had been for- 
warded by him to Secretary of Commerce Hoover, as chairman 
of the unemployment conference. The letter was as follows: 


Restoration of national prosperity can be started on its way 


by just one factor—purchasing power. All substitutes are boot- 
straps or phantoms. ; ; 
Among the sources of purchasing power the largest and most 


definitely available is the power of the railroads to buy material 
and labor for maintenance, additions and betterments. In normal 
years the railways directly or indirectly have consumed from 40 
to 50 per cent of the iron and steel production, admittedly the 
“barometer of business.” 

It is the history of depressions that recovery is always accom- 
panied by resumption of large railroad buying, and never comes 
without it—the only exception being the war period. The busi- 
ness so initiated flushes the channels of all industry and trade, in- 
cluding agriculture, and favorably affects every inhabitant of 
every community. 

At present the railroads lack the money and the credit to 
finance proper maintenance, not to say additions and improve- 
ments. Their net income is neither sufficient nor certain. It is 
insufficient because railway labor is too high. It will be insuffi- 
ecient until labor cost comes down through wage cuts, and through 
modifications of working conditions. It is uncertain because spe- 
cial groups of shippers are exerting pressure upon the roads and 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission for privileged conces- 
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sions, most of which where granted have resulted in little or no 
freight movement, which are unfair to other shippers who adhere 
to pre-war procedure in the discussion of rate revision and which, 
if made general without wage reduction, would dissipate aH hope 
of net income either adequate or stable, and postpone indefinitely 
that entrance into the market by the railroads, without which 
no business recovery can be genuine or permanent. 

In my judgment the Unemployment Conference could devise 
no remedy for current depression more effective than this: 

Persuade every shipper who favors lower freight rates— 

1. To participate in an organized effort to convince 

the Railroad Labor Board that railway labor cost must be 

immediately and substantially reduced. 

2. To refrain from enlistment of executive and leg- 

islative officers of the government for exertion of pressure 
upon the railroads or upon the Commission in connec- 
tion with rates; and to employ exclusively in the discus- 
sion of proposed rate revisions negotiation with the car- 
riers, or, failing agreement with them, orderly procedure 

by testimony and argument before the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission. 

Purposely, the so-called railroad refunding bill is not brack- 
eted with the factors next above specified. The reason for so 
treating it is that its great importance would be in direct relief 
to the railway supply industry, and in what I shall say I am 
discussing not the special needs of that industry, but the needs 
of the whole nation. Somewhere near $500,000,000 may be made 
available for settlement of balances due the railroads by the 
government on current account if the sum due the government by 
the railroads on capital account can be funded. Somewhere be- 
tween $200,000,000 and $300,000,000 may be due supply concerns 
from the railroads—remittances awaiting settlement of govern- 
ment balances. Therefore, probably not much in excess of $300,- 
000,000 would remain for new orders, which at best would be 
temporary and not large compared with amount permanently in- 
volved in the rate and wage problem. Not even the whole of this 
sum will be paid over immediately. Settlements are the result 
of negotiation, and take time. The Director-General has predicted 
that the last will be completed by the end of 1922. 

Speaking for the railway supply industry, in which my com- 
pany does a part of its business, I desire to thank business men 
generally for the zeal and energy with which they have aided us 
in promoting passage of the refunding bill. Enactment will help 
us very much and the relief will be reflected beyond our craft. 
But this is a transitory phase and its importance, both immediate 
and in the long run, is greatly exceeded by that of the rate and 
wage questions. 

Although the company with which I am connected has had 
for some years not to exceed 30 to 40 per cent of its business 
with the railways, I have made for many years systematic ob- 
servations of the relation between railway buying and general 
business prosperity. I have attached as an appendix to this letter 
the prolongation of a chart which shows that currently, as here- 
tofore, general business resumption waits upon railroad purchases. 

In discussing that topic I have exchanged ideas with many 
persons. Among those who have given it sustained thought there 
seem to be two classes. The first class are persuaded that in the 
upward climb from a depression the first stage is resumption of 
merchandise movement in such commodities as textiles, boots and 
shoes and other‘’necessaries of the individual consumer, and that 
the consequent improvement in railroad earnings is reflected in 
railroad purchases which broaden and accelerate commercial and 
industrial resurrection. The other class, to which I belong, hold 
that as a matter.-of history it is railroad buying which itself in- 
itiates the whole movement, and that any recovery in general 
business before the roads come into the market is negligible. 
There is no present occasion for arguing which of the two classes 
is correct on the point where they differ, because the important 
point is that on which they agree, namely, that however it starts, 
a resumption of general business is strengthened and hastened by 
railroad buying and cannot be permanent without it. 

Applying this doctrine to the present juncture, it is unneces- 
sary for all concerned to harmonize exactly their views as to the 
stage of recovery, if any, which business has reached. The con- 
clusion arrived at by each individual would depend upon the value 
assigned by him to various conflicting factors. We ought to be 
unanimous in this—that if merchandise buying is now on the 
upward trend large railroad buying will help mightily to give it 
permanence, where otherwise it might fluctuate fitfully for many 
months; and that if those who think the tide has turned are un- 
duly optimistic, large railroad buying will confirm their hope. 
Why run the risk of protracted doldrums and probably serious set- 
backs by neglecting so obvious an expedient? 

The novel aspect in the present situation is this—that wheras 
during about 20 years past recoveries have found the railways 
able to come into the market with some vigor, though steadily 
less in each recurring instance, the present occasion finds them 
almost utterly without the means to resume purchasing. Never 
in the history of our railways has their physical condition been at 
a lower ebb or their need of rehabilitation greater. 

It is respectfully suggested that the Unemployment Confer- 
ence picture railroad buying and the requisites for its resumption to 
the public in such colors as will evoke an irresistiblé movement for 
railroad wage reduction and, that accomplished, and railway oper- 
ating cost brought down, for reconsideration of railway rates by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in orderly procedure as be- 
fits a quasi-judicial arm of the government charged by Congress 
with the responsibility of sanctioning tariffs under which the traf- 
fic can move and the railroads can grow. 


At the first day of the conference committees were appointed 
io draft resolutions covering the three questions under discussion. 
The personnel of the transportation committee was as follows: 
C. E. Bement, Nova Engine Company, Lansing, Mich., chairman; 
C. A. Andrews, president, Gorton-Pew Fisheries, Gloucester, 
Mass.; S. O. Dunn, editor Railway Age, and B. A. VanWinkle, 
Hartford City Paper Company, Hartford, Conn. Resolutions pre- 
sented by the tariif committee before the close of the session, 
which recommended a protective tariff with provisions for Amer- 
ican valuation, were passed. The transportation committee, it 
was announced, would report on the second day. 

President S. M. Felton, of the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road, spoke on “Railway Operating Costs and Railway Rates,” 
the morning of the second day, September 30. Mr. Felton agreed 
that the industries of the country were entirely in the right in 
saying that a readjustment of freight rates on a lower basis 
would have to be made in order to help business. He said that 
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no one class of men was more keenly aware of that fact than 
the rail executives themselves and pointed to numerous reduc. 
tions already made as proof that they were sincere in their de 
sires to make reductions wherever possible. “But,” he added, 
“the only way conditions can be produced which will make jt 
practicable to reduce the present rates generally in fairness to 
all concerned is by reducing the present operating costs.” (Cop. 
tinuing, he outlined some of the unsuccessful attempts recently 
made by the railroad executives to reduce operating costs: 


The present prices of coal are mainly due to the wages being 
paid the miners. The present wages of the miners, which are the 
highest ever known, were fixed by a government commission to 
remain in effect for two years, or until April 1, 1922. At the re- 
cent convention of the United Mine Workers a resolution was 
adopted setting forth not only that the miners would not accept 
reductions in wages, but that they would demand shorter hours 
of work and still higher wages at the expiration of the award that 
fixed the present wages. 

_The railways made great efforts to secure abrogation of the 
national agreements through which the revolutionary changes 
in the rules and working conditions of employes were made. The 
Railroad Labor Board at one time ordered abrogation of the na- 
tional agreements and remanded the making of new rules and 
working conditions to negotiation between the individual railways 
and their employes. These negotiations, in most cases, proved 
futile, because the labor unions insisted on acceptance by the 
individual railways of exactly the same rules and working con- 
ditions which were incorporated in the national agreements. 

The Labor Board then rescinded its order for the abrogation 
of the national agreements, and they are still in effect except 
for certain changes in the rules regarding overtime. The labor 
unions thus far have not accepted even the overtime rules adopted 
by the Labor Board. 

The railways also asked the Railroad Labor Board to wipe 
out the advance in wages granted by it on July 20, 1920, which 
averaged 22 per cent. The board granted a reduction of wages 
which it estimated averaged only one-half of that amount. About 
90 per cent of railway employes are paid by the hour, and this 
award by the Labor Board leaves the average wage per hour of 
railway employes about 124 per cent higher than it was in 1916, 
If the railways were now employing as many men as last year, 
the wages being paid would be about $2,000,000,000 a year more 
than in 1916. 

Now, then, are reasonable reductions in the operating costs 
to be secured? The railway managers are doing, and will do, 
all they can to increase the efficiency and economy of operation. 
The solution of the problem of reasonably and permanently reduc- 
ing railway operating costs is, however, mainly in the hands of 
the public and of public authorities. The main cause of the pres- 
ent high prices of coal are the wages for miners fixed by a gov- 
ernment commission and the prices the railways must pay for coal 
will remain excessive until these wages have been reduced. The 
taxes the railways must pay are entirely in the hands of govern- 
ment authorities. The present rules and working conditions and 
wages of railway employes are entirely due to the action of gov- 
ernment authorities. They were made entirely by the Railroad 
Administration and the Railroad Labor Board. One-third of the 
members of the Labor Board are appointed to represent the pub- 
lic. They hold the balance of power on the board, and therefore, 
whether reasonable rules and working conditions and reasonable 
wages shall be made, and the payroll correspondingly reduced, de- 
pends upon the attitude of these public members. To them, there- 
fore, the public may, and in fairness must, look for most of the 
reductions in railway expenses which are prerequisite to any rea- 
sonable reduction of rates. The railways have done all they could 
to get reasonable reductions in their payroll and have failed. The 
public should not complain to the railways about high rates as 
long as high rates are made necessary by the attitude or action of 
— authorities, such as the public members of the Labor 

3oard. 

Governmental authorities represent and are responsible to the 
public, and public sentiment alone therefore can cause them to 
adopt policies which will enable the railways to get coal and 
labor cheaper, and relieve them from the burden of taxation 
which is constantly increasing. 

The railways are in a situation unlike that of almost any 
other large industry in the country. The farmer and the manu- 
facturer enjoy a degree of freedom in the conduct of their busi- 
ness that the railway manager does not possess. You manage 
your business without much government interference. On the 
other hand, while the railways are privately owned and managed, 
they are subjected to various kinds of government regulation 
and their situation as a whole is determined by the way in which 
they are regulated. The railway managers will do their part in 
improving the railway situation with respect to operation and 
rates, but they cannot effect the improvements which ought to be 
made unless the public does its part by regulating the railways 
intelligently, wisely and fairly. Those attending this meeting are 
2 part of the general public. Therefore, my suggestion to you 
and all other business men is that while you do demand, and 
should demand that the managers of the railways spare no effort 
to improve the present situation, you should on your own part 
spare no effort to bring about regulation of the railways which 
will make it possible for the managers to operate the properties 
with the efficiency and economy, and provide the service and 
—, the that the business interests of the country ‘%° 
greatly need. 


RAILROAD FUNDING BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Burcat 
After a conference between Senator Cummins and Director: 
General Davis this week it was learned that there will be n0 
abandonment of the plan to put the Townsend-Winslow railroad 
bill through the Senate as soon as possible. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration is as anxious as it ever was to have the bill passed 
as it stands. However, the bill will not be taken up until the 
tax and treaty legislation has been disposed of and that prob 
ably will take seyeral weeks. 
Officials of the Railroad Administration fear that the sale 
of approximately $100,000,000 of equipment trust certificates 12 
the last few weeks has given the impression that passage of the 
bill might not be necessary. The $100,000,000 mark was reached 
with the sale of an additional lot of $30,000,000 of certificates t@ 
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Kuhn, Loeb & Co. This sale has not been officially announced 
put it has been effected. 

The Railroad Administration, it was said, cannot begin 
general funding of the indebtedness of the railroads to the gov- 
ernment until it has several hundred million dollars additional, 
and that therefore it is just as necessary as ever that the rail- 
road bill be passed. 

Some senators who have seen reports that the War Finance 
Corporation has been selling equipment trust certificates for the 
Railroad Administration were inclined to take the position that 
the Corporation was exceeding its authority. Officials of the 
Railroad Administration said the sales were made by the Direc- 
ior-General. The officials of the War Finance Corporation as- 
sisted in making the sales but not in an official capacity. 

There probably has been more misinformation printed and 
spoken about the pending railroad bill than any transportation 
measure that has been under consideration for some time. The 
opponents of the bill have built largely on the premise that the 
President should not fund the indebtedness of the railroads to 
the government. That issue, however, those favoring passage of 
the bill contend, is not involved in the proposed legislation, which 
was framed to provide funds for the Railroad Administration 
to make final settlements with the railroads without making a 
direct appropriation therefor. To fund the indebtedness of the 
railroads the Director-General, of course, will need more cash 
than he would if he set off the railroad indebtedness against 
what the government owes the roads. 

Senate leaders were again considering the adoption of a 
coture rule to limit debate. Under the present rules a few sena- 
tors may delay action indefinitely because of their privilege to 
speak as long as they may please to speak. That condition of 
affairs is the reason why the railroad bill was not passed before 
the recess and why it is being delayed now. The House, under 
its rules, disposed of the Winslow bill in six hours. If the Senate 
had similar rules or a cloture rule limiting debate, the will of the 
majority could be exercised with more speed than it can be at pres- 
ent. During the recess, when many of the senators returned to 
their homes, it is said that their constituents criticized the delay 
in the Senate on important measures, and that criticism led 
io a committee of senators conferring with President Harding 
on the advisability of adopting a cloture rule. 


The additional sales of $30,298,500 of railroad equipment 
trust certificates announced by the Director-General September 


22, bringing the total sales up to that date to $63,482,600, were 
as follows: 


To Messrs. White, Weld & Co., and Blair & Co., the last eight 
maturities of the following issues in the following amounts: 
Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville as tessees of 
Georgia Railroad,. $631,200; New York Central, $7,292,800; 
Michigan Central, $2,729,600; Chicago & North Western, $5,319,- 
200; Delaware & Hudson, $2,123,200; Illinois Central, $5,176,800; 


— New Orleans & Texas Pacific, $510,400; total, $23,- 
783,200. 


To Hornblower & Weeks, the last eight maturities of the 
oe issues: Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, $524,- 


To L. F. Rothschild & Co., the last eight maturities of the 
following issue: Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, $534,4U0. 

To Freeman & Co., the last eight maturities of the following 
issues and in the following amounts: Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, $534,400; Kansas City Terminal, $100,000; Terminal Rail- 
toad Association of St. Louis, $182,400; total, $816,800. 

To White, Weld & Co., the 1928 and 1929 maturities of the 
following: Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, $77,600. 

To White, Weld & Co., the last eight maturities of the fol- 
lowing issue: Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, $692,000. 

_ To Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, the first six maturities, that 
Is, January 15, 1922, to January 15, 1927, both inclusive, of the 
following issues: Central Railroad of New Jersey, $1,186,500; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, $1,471,200; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, $1,212,000; total, $3,869,700. 

P The sale of $5,479,500 of certificates, announced september 
20, was made to White, Weld & Co. At the time this sale was 
announced the name of the purchaser was not made public. 

_ it was announced that the Director-General had sold the en- 
tire amounts of equipment trust certificates held by him of issues 
of the Central of New Jersey, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chi- 
‘ago, Burlington & Quincy and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 

Predictions by Treasury officials that probably from $200,- 
000,000 to $250,000,000 of the 6 per cent equipment trust cer- 
lificates held by the Railroad Administration could be sold at 
bar and accrued interest, the funds thus obtained to be utilized 
by the Railroad Administration in speeding up settlements with 
the railroads, appeared this week to be practically certain of 
fulfillment. The demand for the certificates has been much 
steater than many believed it would be when announcement 
Was made that an effort would be made to sell the certificates 
Without waiting for Congress to pass the bill authorizing the 

ar Finance Corporation to buy railroad securities from the 
Railroad Administration. 
M The sales of the securities have been negotiated by Eugene 
meyer, Jr., managing director of the War Finance Corporation, 
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in what may be termed an unofficial capacity. The President, 
through his agent, the Director-General of Railroads, has the 
authority under the law to sell the equipment trust certificates 
or other evidence of railroad indebtedness to the government 
held by the Director-General, but, until Director Meyer took 
a hand in the matter, there apparently was no disposition to 
attempt the sale of the securities. In fact, the belief was held 
by some officials that the certificates could not be sold because 
of general market conditions. 

As the result of sales already made and sales in progress 
of negotiation, it would not be surprising if the government 
should be able to dispose of all of the $310,000,000 of equipment 
trust certificates held by the Director-General—minus those 
already sold. ; 


REMEDIES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The transportation committee of the unemployment con- 
ference in a report to be submitted to the conference late Sep- 
tember 30, recommends passage of the Townsend railroad bill 
and the funding of carrier indebtedness as a means of cutting 
down unemployment on the railroads. The committee also urges 
the public to cease waiting for lower prices and freight rates 
and start buying. The subject of reducing freight rates was 
not discussed by the committee, which gave its consideration 
to the unemployment of railroad employes and to the railroad 
bill. The conference was not to have resumed its sessions 
until October 5, but this plan was changed. 

Edgar E. Clark, formerly chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, was selected chairman of the committee on 
emergency measures in transportation of the unemployment con- 
ference, which began in Washington September 26. The com- 
mittee is one of a number of special committees which will give 
consideration to particular phases of the unemployment situa- 
tion with a view to making recommendations to the conference. 

The other members of the transportation committee are 
W. S. Carter, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen; C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois 
Central; Charles P. Neill, manager of the Bureau of Information 
of Southeastern Railways; Raymond A. Pearson, president, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture; Davis R. Dewey, professor of eco- 
nomics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Clyde L. 
King, professor of political science at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and J. H. Parmelee, director, Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. Mr. Neill is executive secretary of the committee. 

The course of procedure to be followed by the conference 
was outlined in a statement as follows: 





The initial efforts of the conference are being directed to meeting 
the emergency needs of the unemployment situation. Simultaneously 
with this an exhaustive study will be made in order to bring out the 
exact facts concerning unemployment. Estimates of the number of 
unemployed vary from three million to five and one-half million and it 
is felt that reliable data as to the extent, geographical distribution 
and industrial distribution is imperative before relief measures can be 
put into effect. ‘ 

To accomplish immediate meeting of the emergency in the short- 
est possible time, the conference has been organized into twelve small 
committees. 

Each committe is particularly equipped to handle the subject 
assigned to it, is small enough to operate with speed. Each of these 
committees will originate, study and recommend practical measures 
for meeting the emergency. 

After the emergency measures and the collection of statistics are 
completed the conference will be regrouped into committees whose 
function will be to recommend permanent measures why unemploy- 
ment can be held at a minimum. 

Public hearings will be held every day for the next week at the 
same time that the work of the small specialized committees is 
progressing. These hearings will undoubtedly result in a clear sizing 
up of the unemployment situation as it exists. It may throw an 
interesting light on the accuracy of previously accepted estimates. 


There was a disposition on the part of members of the com- 
mittee on manufactures to take a stand in favor of railroad wage 


and rate reductions and prompt settlement of the claims of the 
railroads against the government. 


DUAL CONTROL OF RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Sydney Anderson, chairman of the joint com- 
mission of agricultural inquiry, in a statement this week said 
that “dual control of our transportation systems by two separate 
and distinct governmental agencies, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the United States Railroad Labor Board, is the 
outstanding obstacle in the path of efficient and economical opera- 
tion of the railroads.” 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission,” said he, “regulates 


the prices of transportation and the United States Labor Board 
regulates its costs. This division of authority and responsibility 


violates the fundamentals of efficient business management. 
“While the railroads are semi-public corporations and exer- 
cise a semi-governmental function, there is no fundamental dif- 
ference between the economic laws which apply to the operation 
of railroads and those which apply to the operation of any other 
There are certain well defined restrictions which can 


business. 
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properly surround railroad operations and which are necessarily 
public requirements, but when these regulations or restrictions 
result in divided authority and responsibility for operation, and 
attempt to substitute arbitrary and fixed rules for economic laws, 
they result in imposing burdens upon the railroads which must 
eventually become burdens upon the public. 

“Centralized authority and responsibility are just as essential 
to the management of railroads as to the management of any 
other business, and the existing dual control of railroads, which 
divides responsibility and authority, is a compromise on the 
fundamentals of sound business organization and efficient man- 
agement, which results in excessive burdens upon the shipping 
public. 

“Prices for transportation and costs of transportation are 
mutually inter-related and interdependent factors, and super- 
visory control over them should be exercised under a single 
authority. 

“The policies involved in the determination of the expenses 
to be assumed by the railroads are essentially policies of man- 
agement rather than of supervisory governmental control, and 
a careful analysis of functions of management and regulation 
should be made, with a view to so modifying existing laws that 
the functions of private management and responsibility for their 
exercise may be left with the management of the railroads, and 
the control of the government limited to supervisory, regulatory 
functions, if private management of railroads is to continue. Any 
other relation will inevitably result in imposing excessive burdens 
upon the public. 

“While the commission has come io no conclusion with re- 
spect to the recommendations which it will make with regard to 
railroad operations and regulations, it is undertaking an analysis 
of the functions of the railroads with a view to making definite 
recommendations for improvements, both in regulation and 
operation.” 


TRANSFER OF I. C. C. FUNCTIONS 


The Trafic World Wushington Bureau 


The report of the committee on reorganization of government 
departments in Washington with a view to increasing their effi- 
ciency and to reducing expenses is expected to be ready early in 
October. 

Reports have been in circulation that the committee will 
recommend legislation authorizing the transfer of certain admin- 
istrative functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
well as certain functions of the Shipping Board, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The committee’s report, before being made public, will be 
submitted to the President and his cabinet and it is expected 
that numerous changes will be made by the cabinet before the 
report is sent to Congress for consideration. 

As previously reported in The Traffic World, Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce, has disclaimed any 
knowledge of a plan on the part of the reorganization committee 
to hand over some of the duties of the Commission to the De- 
partment of Commerce and further indicated that the department 
did not wish its duties to be increased along that line. It is 
presumed that Secretary Hoover would have some knowledge of 
a proposal to make a change that would be as important as that 
of dividing the functions of the Commission with the Department 
of Commerce. 

The reports concerning the Commission have been vague 
and no explanation has been made as to just what functions 
would be taken from it. At the office of Walter F. Brown, 
chairman of the committee, it was said this week that the report 
could not be discussed for publication. 


LABOR BOARD-PENNSY DISPUTE 


The Pennsylvania System’s answer to the decision of the 
Labor Board of September 19, in which the board declared the 
carrier’s action in refusing to elect new labor representatives 
to be in violation of its previous order, was presented to the 
board, September 26, the day on which further hearing was to 
have been held on three of the minor points involved. This 
answer was in the shape of a letter, signed by Samuel Rea, presi- 
dent of the road, in which he reiterated the contention of the 
road that the board had no jurisdiction over the dispute and 
said that the decision of September 19 overlooked entirely the 
main points of the dispute. Inasmuch as the board did not see 
fit to grant further hearing on the main questions involved, 
President Rea said, it was not the intention of the carrier to 
put in any oral testimony at a hearing September 26. 

In concluding the letter, the Pennsylvania repeated its asser- 
tion that it will deal with its employes as it sees fit, and censored 
the board for its decision on the Butler County Railroad case 
(Traffic World, September 24, p. 592), in which it “ignores the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States.” The 
letter said: 


The carrier notes that it is referred by the board to its decision 
224 in which the board arrogates to itself the right to ignore the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States determining the 
respective rights of employers and employes, and decides that ‘“hith- 
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erto unquestioned legal rights’’ must give way to the board’s views of 
a is just, fair and reasonable as between the parties and the 
public. 

The carrier cannot accept these views of the board, novel and 
even startling though they may be, and if followed to their logica] 
conclusion revolutionary in effect. It does not believe that the trans- 
portation act has deprived, or was intended by Congress to deprive, 
either employers or employes of their constitutional and legal rights 
os —— by the Supreme Court and other courts of the United 

ates. 

The carrier, therefore, reaffirms the conclusions of law and the 
statement of facts set forth in its said application for vacation of 
decision. 

The carrier states finally that it has not denied and is now not de- 
nying the’ jurisdiction of the Labor Board to hear and decide such 
disputes as fall within the purview of the transportation act, but it 
denies the right of the board to invade the domain of management and 
to assert jurisdiction over grievances of whatsoever kind and characte; 
in connection with the employment, the discipline and the discharge 
of its employes. 

The carrier also asserts and will exercise its right to deal with 
its own employes without the intervention of individuals or organiza- 
tions whose manifest object is the denial of the fundamental right of 
employer and employes to deal in the first instance directly with each 
other respecting wages and working conditions in which they alone 
are directly interested. 


Following the receipt of the letter, it was announced at the 
Labor Board, September 26, that no further hearings would be 
held in the dispute. 


RAILROAD WAGE BILL IN 1921 


The wage bill of the railroads of the United States amounted 
to $1,457,010,151 in the first six months this year, or 54.44 per 
cent of their gross operating revenues, according to tabulations 
made by the railroads from statistics compiled by the Commis- 
sion. This compares with $1,707,770,698 or 62.29 per cent for 
the corresponding period last year. The total net operating 
income of the railroads the first half of this year was $174,062,167. 

On the basis of the first six months (and balancing an in- 
crease in number of employes in the second half of the year 
against the reduction in wages which went into effect July 1) 
the railroad wage bill in 1921 will be $2,914,000,000, or $1,175, 
000,000 more than the total wages paid in 1917, the railroad 
figure. 

The latest reports received by the Commission from the rail 
carriers, the latter say, show that in the first four months this 
year there was a gradual decrease in the number of railroad 
employes owing to the necessity of retrenching because of de- 
creased revenues resulting from the slump in traffic, but that in 
May and June there were increases. The average number of 
employes by months follows: 


IRIN Ni alo orca ck icc Amey eral eenreareie nares 1,804,822 
SNE a la or erax'ncenl wins Rea aicca woken el ee 1,676,543 
NN i hace 1 bc exes. cio gix glean uaceie scene ers ars 1,593,068 
NE. © scales Alera 0 wre rex gee e tie ete ere a 1,542,716 
MEE cocheiwacieisiongliaiaieC oan nate Ne here 1,575,599 
NS oe ic eon da Atiae paline wer mae 1,586,143 


The total compensation paid employes the first three months 
this year was $757,325,356, according to the Commission. In 
the second quarter it was $699,684,795. 


PAY CUT VOTES CONTINUE 


Following the lead of the members of the railway employes’ 
section of the American Federation of Labor, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen have voted against the pay 
cuts authorized last June by the Railroad Labor Board. This 
announcement was made by James Murdock, vice-president of 
the brotherhood, after a meeting of local chairmen in Chicago 
this week. No announcement has as yet been made by the heads 
of the other three organizations which go to make up what 
is known as the “Big Four,” and no definite action is expected 
to be taken until the result of the pay cut vote in these organl- 
zations is known. 

The present status of the unions on the strike question 
might be described as one of “marking time.” While the offi- 
cials of the federated shop crafts and the B. R. T. have been 
freely discussing the possibility of a general strike, it seems 
that no narticular organization cares to take on its shoulders 
the responsioility for beginning the walk-out. William G. Lee, 
president of tne B. R. T., in a statement issued shortly after 
his arrival in Chicago, September 28, reminds the railroad 
workers that “government statistics now indicate that more 
than 5,000,000 men are out of employment in the United States”: 
that “nearly all classes of labor have been forced to accept re 
duced rates of pay during the last year”; and that “government 
reports indicate a reduction of more than 16 per cent in the 
cost of living since the decision to cut the railroad workers 
wages.” j 

The impression prevails that if the men were left to thei! 
own views there would be a strike. But union leaders, generally, 
consider themselves in better position to judge what the re 
sult of a strike at the present time would be and they, plainly, 
do not desire anything of the sort. It has been said by some, 
however, that should the Labor Board’s decision on the piece 
work question, which it was rumored would be forthcoming 
shortly, not be satisfactory to the workers, trouble might ensue. 

Meanwhile, while admitting the possibility of a strike. 
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THE 


neither railroad executives nor members of the labor board 
seem to be worrying a great deal over it. It is generally con- 
jended that the union leaders will not be foolhardy enough to 
take a step that would probably end in disaster for their or- 
ganizations. 


GEORGIA FOR STATE CONTROL 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A concurrent resolution adopted by the Georgia legislature 
asking for amendment of the transportation act so “that the 
authority of the states over intrastate traffic in their respective 
states will be fixed and certain in language plainly declaring 
the right of states to prescribe intrastate rates,’ has been sub- 
mitted in the Senate by Senator Harris and referred to the in- 
terstate commerce committee. The resolution declares that the 
interpretation placed on the transportation act by the Com- 
mission “means, in effect, the abrogation of all authority of 
state regulation to make and prescribe rates for the intrastate 
movement of freight.” It further declares that “the freight 
yates are in some instances so burdensome and excessive at this 
time as to prohibit the movement of various commodities, and 
the passenger rates are so excessive as to deter travel, to the 
end that railroads are receiving less in passenger revenues than 
they would receive if a lesser rates were in effect.” 


1919 RAILWAY STATISTICS 


The total railway capital actually outs.anding December 31, 
1919, for class 1, 2 and 3 roads and their non-operating sub- 
sidiaries, not including switching and terminal companies, was 
$19,539,283,350—an increase of $86,010,347—according to the Com- 
mission’s thirty-third annual report on the statistics of railways 
in the United States for the year ended December 31, 1919. 

Of the total outstanding railway capital in 1919, 45.46 per 
cent consisted of capital stock and 54.54 per cent of funded debt. 
The actual outstanding railway capital of switching and terminal 
companies and their non-operating subsidiaries amounted to $503,- 
406,896, as against $486,602,296 for the year preceding, increase of 
$16,804,600, according to the report. ‘ 

The foregoing figures do not include capital nominally issued 
or nominally outstanding, that is, capital held by or for the issu- 
ing company. 

The total railway capital held by or for class 1, 2 and 3 roads 
and their non-operating subsidiaries on December 31, 1919, was 
$1,410,891,795, bringing the sum of the total railway capital for 
other than switching and terminal companies to $20,950,175,145. 
Of the $20,950,175,145, the report stated, $4,399,864,462 was held 
by reporting railroad companies, so that $16,550,310,683, or $67,- 
170 per mile of road, was the net sum which would be necessary 
to purchase the roads, together with their investments, on the 
basis of the par value of their stocks and bonds not held under 
railway ownership. ; 

The grand total of taxes paid by all classes of steam roads in 
1919 was $247,148,284. The report stated that although the total 
taxes in 1919 were larger than in 1918 when the total was $237,- 
545,546, the part accruing to the United States government for 
class 1 roads and their non-operating subsidiaries was $11,765,- 
888 less. In every state, the report said, except Illinois, Ken- 
lucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oregon, Vermont, Wisconsin, and the 
“going of Columbia, railway taxes were greater in 1919 than 
In . 

Investment in road and equipment to December 31, 1919, of 
Class 1 and 2 roads and their non-operating subsidiaries (235,- 
155.68 miles of line represented) amounted to $19,168,081,681, as 
against investment to December 31, 1918 (234,922.51 miles of line 
represented), of $18,864,182,180; increase, 1919 over 1918, $303,- 
899,501. Investment during 1919 was given as follows: In new 
lines and extensions, $17,150,845; in additions and betterments, 
$364,587,184; credits for property retired, $46,518,906; total in- 
vestment during the year, $335,219,123; adjustments, $24,400,700; 
difference between record value of grantor and purchase price 
of grantee in cases of roads sold, merged, consolidated, etc., $6,- 
918,922; total during the year, $31,319,622, leaving net increase 
of $303,899,501. 


“It will be observed that the net increase in book cost is 

shown as $303,899,501,” the report stated, “but this contains cer- 
lain adjustments. The figure of $335,219,123 more accurately 
represents the investments in new lines, extensions, and addi- 
Hons and betterments during the year 1919.” 
‘ In the year ended 1918 the figure corresponding with $335,- 
219,123 was $488,117,653; in 1917, $571,746,523; in 1916, $354,025,- 
o70; in fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, $281,135,100; fiscal year 
1915, $263,729,096; fiscal year 1914, $550,513,731; fiscal year 1913, 
$600,589,302, and fiscal year 1912, $477,191,155. 


PAYMENTS TO CARRIERS 
_ The Railroad Administration has made the following addi- 
tional final settlements with carriers for the period of federal 
Control: Merenants & Miners Transportation Co., $600,000; 
New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co., $500,000; Sharpsville 
Railroad Co., $14,403.47; New Mexico Central Railway Co., $31,- 
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394.67; and the Gulf, Florida & Alabama, $29,100. The two 
latter companies operate short line railroads. 

The payment of $600,000 to the Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation Company is a recognition by the Railroad Administra- 
tion that the property of the company was under federal control 
from April, 1918, to March 1, 1920, as contended by the company. 


. The Railroad Administration had previously taken the position 


that the property was not under federal control. The question 
was referred to a board of referees by the Commission and the 
board held in favor of the company. 

The Commission has issued a certificate under section 204 
of the transportation act stating that $64,000 is due in pari to 
the New York Dock Railway and that the carrier owes the gov- 
ernment $28,466.31. 

The Treasury Department has made the following additional 
partial payments under section 212 of the transportation act: 
Georgia Coast & Piedmont Railroad Company, $40,000; Alabama & 
Mississippi Railroad Company, $60,295.21; Fernwood, Columbia & 
Gulf, $6,000. The Norfolk Southern obtained $50,000 from the 
Treasury on a loan certificate issued by the Commission. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX REDUCTION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Estimates of the reductions in transportation taxes which 
will result if the Senate finance committee’s internal revenue 
bill is passed by Congress were given in the committee’s report 
on the measure. 

In the fiscal year 1921 the total collected from the taxes on 
freight, passengers, seats, berths and staterooms was $245,985,- 
989. It is estimated that this will be cut to $170,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1922 and to $60,000,000 in the fiscal year 1923 if the 
Senate bill, which cuts the taxes on the services enumerated 
above one-half for the calendar year 1922 and repeals them alto- 
gether January 1, 1923, is passed. 

Senator McNary of Oregon has proposed an amendment to 
the tax bill providing that the tax of 1 cent on each charge of 
20 cents on express shipments shall be cut to half a cent. 

Repeal of the taxes on freight, passenger and Pullman trans- 
portation is provided in an amendment to the Senate revenue 
bill offered by Senator McNary. He also said he would propose 
an amendment to repeal the taxes on telegraph and telephone 
messages. 


RATES ON FLORIDA VEGETABLES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The views of Florida vegetable growers, of Senator Fletcher 
backing up his constituents, and of Director Hardie, the recipient 
of correspondence between I. T. Williams, traffic manager for 
the Manatee County Vegetable Shippers, and Senator Fletcher, 
have been published in the Traffic World, in the issues of August 
6 and August 20. Vice-President Capps of the Seaboard Air Line, 
speaking for the railroads, has, in a letter to Director Hardie, 
submitted their views. The railroads, June 22, said there were 
no controlling reasons why rates on vegetables should be 
reduced. 

The Capps letter analyzed, he said, the allegations made in 
behalf of the Manatee growers. He said that study of the state- 
ments as to traffic and return to the growers did not indicate 
that the shippers were suffering any undue transportation bur- 
dens. Analyzing statements as to cars shipped in February and 
March, 1921, Mr. Capps said: 


Lettuce.—There was a total of 11 cars of lettuce shipped in Feb- 
ruary. The lettuce movement from Manatee County is on the wane 
in February, the heaviest lettuce shipping month being January, and 
the low returns on lettuce were undoubtedly due to market competi- 
tion or to the condition of the lettuce. Of these eleven cars of lettuce, 
one car was sold f. o. b. at a net return to the grower of 44.8c per 
crate, after cost of picking, packing and crates. Of the ten consigned 
cars, nine showed losses and the tenth car showed a return to the 
grower of 18.2c per crate after costs. The f. o. b. car which was sold 
at a profit moved on February 15th and the nine consigned cars 
shipped in February prior to the 15th showed losses. This showing 
might indicate that the Growers’ Association did not display the same 
good judgment in selecting markets for their consigned cars as did the 
purchaser of the f. o. b. car. As of interest I quote the following from 
the Market Reporter of January 31, 1920: 

“The movement of lettuce from Florida this season to date totals 
1,736 cars, Sanford section, 1,075; Palmetto (Manatee) section, 661; 
compared with 922 cars from the state to the same date last season, 
an increase of approximately 88 per cent. 

“The factors which have contributed most toward an unsatis- 
factory season are the increase in movement from Florida, together 
with a similar increase from California, combined with the compara- 
tively inferior quality of the stock. The weather conditions during the 
early fall and winter were very unfavorable to the production of fancy 
head lettuce, because cool weather is necessary for the formation of 
the compact heads desired by the trade.’’ 

Celery:—Not all celery from Manatee County is shipped through 
the Manatee County Growers’ Assn. The statement enclosed by the 
growers’ association shows a total of 269 cars of celery for the months 
of February and March; whereas, the total movement from Manatee 
County during those two months was 746 cars, an increase of 203 cars 
over February and March, 1920. The total celery movement from 
— County in 1921 was 1,220 cars, an increase of 356 cars over 

9 

An analysis of the celery shipments made by the growers’ asso- 
ciation indicates that 16 f. o. b. cars yielded the grower, after costs, 
an average of 98.4c per crate; that 241 consigned cars yielded the 
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grower, after costs, an average of 72.2c per crate; that 12 consigned 
cars yielded the grower a loss, after costs, of 31.4c per crate. The 
average return to the grower on the 269 cars, after costs, was 69.2c 
per crate. 

These statements also show 24 mixed cars, but as we have no 
information of the contents of these mixed cars, it is difficult to dis- 
cuss them; however, these mixed cars generally yielded a profit to the 
grower. These statements present some very striking comparisons. 
To illustrate, a mixed carload at Terra Ceia, February 1, sold f. o. b. 
and yielded the grower, after costs, nearly $2.50 per package; whereas, 
a mixed car consigned from Terra Ceia to New York the next day 
netted a final loss to the grower of about 20c per package. Clearly, 
such variations in returns can only be due to the quality of the goods 
or the shippers’ lack of judgment in selecting a market. There are a 
number of almost similar comparisons. For instance, on February 9, 
Manatee shipped a car of celery each to Boston, New York and Wash- 
ington. The New York car netted $436.35 and the Washington car 
netted $357.75, or a net to the grower of more than $1 per crate; 
whereas, the Boston car netted only $47.37. There is no such differ- 
ence as $400 per car between the New York and the Boston rates; 
therefore, the low return on the Boston car must be chargeable either 
to an overstocked market or to an inferior quality of celery. 

There isn’t anything in the Florida situation that warrants at this 
time any temporary or permanent reduction in perishable rates. Re- 
gardless of the depressed business condition of the country generally, 
the perishable movement out of Florida has very greatly increased this 
year. It is admitted that the growers of cabbage had a very unfor- 
tunate season and met with serious losses. This, however, was not 


due to freight rates, but to an oversupply of winter cabbage in cold 
storage warehouses. 


RATES ON SEA FOODS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The Commission has called a conference relative to rates 
and charges for the transportation of fish and sea foods by 
freight and express throughout the United States, to be held at 
the offices of the Commission, October 10. This conference is 
called after the consideration of reports submitted by commit- 
tees representing the fish industry, in which, it is alleged, that 
the present rates for the transportation of fish and other sea 
foods by freight and express have resulted in curtailment of 
production and serious losses to the fish industry. The proceed- 
ing will be of an informal character and consideration will be 
given to the freight and express rates on fish and other sea foods, 
refrigeration charges and rules and regulations affecting the 


charges for the transportation of these commodities throughout 
the United States. 


REDUCED GRAIN RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission September 26 issued its order 54936, au- 
thorizing carriers operating in Eastern Trunk Line and New 
England territories, including Virginia and New England, to file 
tariffs on ten days’ notice establishing reduced rates on grain and 
grain products applicable on domestic traffic from, to, and be- 
tween points in the states in question. The rates will be made 
effective about October 10 and the reductions range from 2 to 
4 cents per 100 pounds, or approximately 1214 per cent. 

This will complete the cycle of grain reductions begun in 
April, when carriers west and immediately east of the Missis- 
sippi lowered the export rates. The next step was the lowering 
of export rates on ex-lake grain from Buffalo, Erie and Fair- 
port 7.5 cents. The third was a reduction of 4.5 cents on domes- 
tic grain in central territory, followed by a 5.5-cent reduction 
on export grain from Missouri River markets to the Gulf, and 
finally the decrease made by the eastern trunk lines. 

How much, if at all, these reductions will deplete the reve- 
nues of the carriers, nobody knows. The compelling force which 
caused the first reduction in April was not clearly defined. 
Canadian competition is said to have forced the reduction on 
ex-lake grain. Canadian roads, however, have denied that they 
reduced any rates. The all-water routes, not being under the 
control of the Canadian commissioners, probably brought about 
the condition which made the eastern trunk lines make the 7.5- 
cent cut which was followed by the 4.5-cent reduction in the 
domestic rates in central territory. That last named territory 
was involved in the first export reductions last spring. The 
eastern trunk lines probably would have been involved in fourth 
section violations, not departures, had they not taken the step 
which is to be completed about October 10. 

Estimates have been made that the loss in revenues will 
run from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000, but no one really can forecast 
what will happen, because there are so many factors involved. 
None of the reductions seems large enough to have any im- 
portant bearing on the world price of grain. That being so, it 
has not been obvious, to those who have been trying to estimate 
the monetary effect, how lowering of the rates will stimulate 
the movement of grain and grain products. Unless there is a 
stimulation, the reductions will cause losses of revenue. Every- 
thing is so topsy turvy that one’s man’s guess is as good as 
another’s. In making reductions in ex-lake export rates the 
eastern lines were moved by representations that unless that 
was done they would lose traffic, not only to the Canadian but 
to the Gulf lines. The latter, ever since the disarrangement of 
relationships caused by the percentage increases, have been 
gaining traffic at the expense of the lines leading to the Atlantic 
ports. The reduction by the eastern lines, therefore, may be 
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regarded more as a step to regain traffic than one to prevent 
further losses. : 


SUMMER MOVEMENT OF FRUITS, ETC, 


The Trafic World Washington Burcay 


“The summer movement of leading fruits and vegetables 
was about 18,000 cars larger than during the corresponding three 
months of 1920,” the Bureau of Markets of the Department of 
Agriculture says. 

“This gain is accounted for mainly by the activity of the 
southern peach, melon, and cantaloupe crops. 

“Shipments of peaches this season increased over 50 per cent 
because of the heavy movement from Georgia, Texas, and other 
southern states. The watermelon movement was the heaviest 
on record and is likely to reach a final total of 45,000 carloads, 
compared with an average of 30,000 cars in recent years. Canta. 
loupe shipments thus far exceed last season by about 3,000 cars, 
owing chiefly to the large output of far western states. 

“Even the movement of boxed apples has been heavier go 
far than last season because of the early beginning of shipments, 
Volume of the barreled apple movement, however, has fallen be. 
hind about one-fourth. Otherwise the shortages of fruit crops 
in general have been reflected but little in the carlot record. The 
location and earliness of the crops as well as the high prices have 
favored active movement. Shipments of vegetables, except 
onions, cabbage, and lettuce, also have generally exceeded those 
of last season. 

“During the first part of September the movement of fruits 
an.. vegetables was at about the same rate as a year ago. Weekly 
volume approached 15,000 cars.” 


RATES ON HARDWOOD LUMBER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Hearings on the complaint of the Southern Hardwood Lun- 
ber Association, scheduled for October 4, probably will go on as 
planned, because efforts to persuade the eastern and northern 
lines to join with southern lines in sharing losses that might 
follow a reduction in rates seemed to come to an end after the 
conference of the southern, northern and: eastern lines September 
27. That conference was attended by Commissioner Cox, Chief 
Examiner Quirk and Traffic Director Hardie. Cox and Quirk 
attended because they are assigned to hear the testimony and 
Hardie attended in the ordinary course of his duty to be present 
and advise when shippers and carriers try to come to an under- 
standing that would have the effect of reducing the amount of 
formal docket work to be done by the Commission. 


The eastern lines, represented by, among others, George H. 
Ingalls of the New York Central, Robert C. Wright of the Penn- 
sylvania, T. C. Powell of the Erie. R. N. Collyer and Eugene 
Morris could not see their way clear to joining in an enterprise 
calling on them to share a possible loss so as to promote traffic 
on the rails of southern carriers when one of the allegations was 
that the exclusion of southern hardwood from the northern an¢ 
eastern markets by rates that have been challenged as being 
too high, gave the markets to northern and eastern producers. 

At the request of the railroads no shipper participated in 
the conference between the southern and northern and easter 
lines. Shippers were heard on days prior to September 27. The 
southern lines which were willing to make the experiment of re 
ducing rates were represented by, among others, Lincoln Green 
of the Southern and D. W. Longstreet of the Illinois Central. 


PENALTY DEMURRAGE CHARGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A situation that has attracted the attention of railroad and 
industrial traffic men has been produced by an act of the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western. By means of Fairbanks’ supplement No. 
15 to his I. C. C. No. 8, effective October 18, that road proposes 
to eliminate the $10 a day penalty demurrage charge on lumber 
and forest products held for reconsignment after 48 hours of 
free time. The reasonableness of the $10 penalty is under at 
tack in a formal case on which the hearings have been completed, 
and a tentative report is expected soon. 

Reports that the Clover Leaf was about to break away from 
other railroads by eliminating the penalty demurrage charge 
have been in circulation for a long time. Actual filing of the 
tariff in behalf of that carrier raises the question whether other 
railroads will not have to follow in its wake and thereby render 
moot the question raised in the formal complaint. At the time 
this was written no protests had been filed against the supple: 
ment, but some of the larger carriers were said to have unde! 
consideration the advisability of asking its suspension so that 
the formal case could be brought to a decision and definite Jaw 
established on the subject. : 

The Commission could proceed with the case to a conclusioi 
even if only one road retained the penalty charge, but if there 
is a general following of the move by the Clover Leaf, it 1s be 
lieved, the Commission would be glad to have the complainants 
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suggest that, inasmuch as the railroads had satisfied their com- 
plaint, they wished to withdraw it. 

While car congestion was at its worst the Commission, un- 
officially, indicated to the carriers that, in its opinion, they 
should impose the $10 a day demurrage charge so as to make 
it impossible for transit lumbermen to use railroad equipment 
for hunting out markets, reconsigning from one to the other so 
jong as the market showed an upward trend. 

Now that there is no congestion, some railroad trattic mana- 
gers may think it good business to return to practices that, in 
other years, tended to stimulate business. In the various recon- 
signment cases, shippers testified that they loaded cars with 
jumber, flour, and other heavy-loading commodities without any 
idea as to where they would find a market, because they were 
solicited by freight men to load and get their stuff rolling so 
ihat if there was the slightest evidence of demand for the com- 
modity the consignor could be “Johnny-on-the-spot” with the 
goods. They asserted that the practice of loading cars before 
orders had been received was the product of the pleadings of 
the freight solicitors who told them that they would not be 
called on to pay-demand demurrage even if the hope of a sale 
while the stuff was rolling should not be realized. ‘These ship- 
pers declared that hold and blind billing points to avoid demur- 
rage were invented by the railroad men who were anxious to 
make a showing of being busy. The imposition of the penalty, 
therefore, they said, was a species of double crossing on lines of 
business that had been built up on the representations of the 
railroad traffic men themselves. 


REDUCTIONS ON COTTON 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

“It is not our purpose to confine this adjustment to the Caro- 
lina territory or to set up unjustifiable discriminations else- 
where,” said Lincoln Green, vice-president of the Southern Rail- 
way, in discussing the reductions in rates on cotton, cotton 
linters, and regins that September 20 became operative between 
North and South Carolina, so far as the Southern is concerned, 
because the Commission declined to suspend the Southern’s 
supplement carrying the lowered rates. The lowered rates be- 
came operative on the Seaboard earlier than that. 

“The revised rates affect the measure of the charges locally 
to the ports from the Southern Railway and Seaboard stations 
to the same extent that they affect the rates to the interior 
nills,” said he, in answer to the suggestion of the Atlantic Coast 
Line (Traffic World, September 24) that the reductions made 
by the Seaboard and Southern would have a more serious effect 
on the rates of that carrier to the ports than on the Seaboard 
and Southern. “To whatever extent they affect relative adjust- 
ments to the ports it is slight and inconspicuous. They do not 
and need not at all affect rates to the eastern ports or to interior 
eastern and New England points. 

“Our proposed scale for a distance of 120 miles represents 
areduction of 10 cents a hundred pounds in our present inter- 
state scale and is the same as now applied in North Carolina 
and 1.5 cents per 100 pounds less than the current rate in South 
Carolina, and exactly the same as the scale of the Atlantic Coast 
Line in Georgia for that distance. It is, likewise, the same as 
the scale now current in Alabama on the Atlantic Coast Line, 
Seaboard Air Line, and Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. The 
Southern Railway rate in Georgia for that distance is 53 cents. 

“If controlled by consideration of its present earnings, with- 
out hope of recompense, it is obvious that this company could 
not afford to reduce any rate that would have the effect of 
reducing the gross revenue. These reductions in the cotton 
tates are not made because the latter are intrinsically unrea- 
sonable. The advances made by the Director-General under 
General Order No. 28 were uniform in amount, 15 cents per 100 
Pounds, resulting in an elevation of the short-haul rates dispro- 
portionately to that made in the long-haul rates. This dispro- 
Portionate advance, accentuated by the increase under Ex Parte 
No. 74, increased the opportunity for truck competition. 

“Our purpose in making these reductions in short-haul rates 
on cotton was primarily to meet truck and wagon competition 
tot merely within the short radius of the consuming center, but 
for longer distances to which truck service has been extended, 
not merely taking cotton away from us at actual railway shipping 
Ponts, but engaging in the transportation of other commodities 
both directions. 

“The matter has been under consideration for more than 
‘welve months and our action is now taken in the belief that it 
‘Sin the interest of the conservation of our revenues. Whether 
‘ke proposed rates will actually enable us to meet the competi- 
"on and continue to control a share of the traffic is a matter 
of experiment.” 
th R. A. Brand, vice-president of the Atlantic Coast Line, said 
ra the mileage scale would reduce the rates not only in the 

arolinas but the southeast generally; also the mileage scales 
a long hauls in Georgia and Alabama. As to the quality of 
= allegation made by Green that the reduction was made to 
“a truck competition, he said: “Considerable information 

ich I have accumulated particularly with regard to the Charles- 
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ton & Western North Carolina (part of the Southern System) 
situation in upper South Carolina shows that, serious as are 
the reductions, they will not, in many instances, meet the pres- 
ent truck rates. The cost of handling by truck is necessarily 
on the decrease, since wages, gasoline, trucks and parts thereof 
are declining in price. It fairly may be assumed that the trucks 
are going to handle a certain amount of cotton in the Carolinas 
regardless of railroad freight rates, just as they are now doing as 
to freight traffic of all kinds as well as passenger traffic in sec- 
tions along our lines traversed by improved highways. Trucks 
make warehouse delivery, which is of value, particularly as to 
small lots of cotton, since drayage is avoided. A reduction in 
their rates may turn to the railroads some cotton now hauled 
by trucks, but the revenue derived from this additional cotton 
will not, as demonstrated by actual tests, already made for our 
line, affect the loss of revenue on cotton to interior mills alone. 

“I do not believe that the interests of southern cotton mills 
are adversely affected by the existing adjustment, nor that the 
producers of cotton will be benefited one iota by the reduction. 
A reduction in cotton rates will be an incentive to state commis- 
sions to bring about reductions in rates on other commodities, 
and will also be an invitation to shippers of other commodities 
to press for a general reduction in their rates.” 


HOW FORD INCREASED EARNINGS 


Data compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics com- 
paring traffic on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad in April, 
May and June, 1921, with traffic in the same quarter of 1920, 
throw light on how this road has accomplished the increase in 
earnings reported as a result of Henry Ford’s management. 
The tonnage carried remained stationary (1,171,114 in 1920 and 
1,174,535 in 1921), but there was a great difference in the kind 
of traffic. Products of agriculture, forests and mines decreased 
heavily, while manufactures (principally automobiles) corre- 
spondingly increased, as shown by the following comparison: 


Increase or 


Products of mines: 1920 1921 Decrease 
re er re 554,050 416,843 ad 137,207 
EO oe ee ee 44,227 23,958 d 20,269 
EN AIMS siicssvakat wigs ate sie wane lase ieee 60 Oa ee ee ae 38,650 37 dad 38,613 
Clay, gravel, sand and stone... .ccceececs 75,854 84,924 9,070 

Manufactures and Miscellaneous: 
ee eee 100,260 22,373 ad 77,887 
BaP BME SHOCE TBR. Bisco ic ccccescscccinwe 20,989 104,897 83,908 
Castings, machinery and boilers........ 14,281 45,079 30,798 
Se ee eae ere 11,530 28,412 16,882 
Agricultural implements and_ vehicles 

other than automobiles ............. 2,118 29,011 26,893 
Automobiles and Auto Trucks .......... 4,489 208,575 204,086 
Chemicals and explosives ........c.cceees 73,062 17,550 ad 55,512 
“Other manufactures and miscellaneous” 82,527 81,007 d 1,520 


“These figures speak for themselves,’ says Railroad Infor- 
mation. “The coal, iron ore, pig iron, and chemical traffic de- 
clined, while bar and sheet iron, castings, and vehicles showed 
great increases. In particular does the movement of automobiles 
and auto trucks stand out, being an increase from a nominal 
4,489 tons in the second quarter of 1920 to 208,575 tons in 1921. 
The increase in metal parts shows also that raw or partly fin- 
ished material for the manufacture of automobiles is being 
shipped over the line in quantities unknown before Mr. Ford 
acquired control. 

“The drift from low-grade to high-grade commodities was 
naturally reflected in the average receipts per ton-mile, which 


has increased almost 50 per cent since the Ford management 
took charge.” 


RATE INCREASES IN GERMANY 


While German railroad freight rates before the war showed 
a declining tendency, post-war conditions have wrought suc- 
cessive and important increases both for freight transportation 
by rail and for passenger travel, according to Trade Commis- 
sioner William T. Daugherty, Berlin. He has so reported to the 
Department of Commerce. 

The first rate increase after the outbreak of the war oc- 
curred April 1, 1918, when freight and passenger rates were 
raised simultaneously. Freight rates were then raised 15 per 
cent and passenger rates about 30 per cent. The second rate 
increase took place on April 1, 1919, amounting to 60 per cent 
of the then prevailing charges for freight; to 100 per cent for 
first class passenger travel, and for the remaining three classes 
to from 25 to 40 per cent. On October 1, 1919, the third increase 
of 50 per cent set in for both freight and for all classes of pas- 
senger fares. The fourth rate increase was on March 1, 1920, 
amounting to 100 per cent equally for freight and for the four 
classes of passenger fares. 

After the German government took over the railroads, April 
1, 1920, the first governmental rates were introduced to take 
effect December 1, 1920. The method of flat rate increase was 
supplanted by a system of scale increases, diminishing in ratio 
to the distance covered. 

The effect of this new system was to introduce a uniform 
“dispatching fee” (Abfertigungagebuehr) for freight, formerly 
a variable charge increasing with the distance covered, while 
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the usual freight costs were scaled down in diminishing ratio 
to the distance covered. 

The most recent freight rate increase, now in effect, was 
introduced April 1, 1921, so scaled as to put into force increases 
of from 55 to 80 per cent. 


The most recent passenger fare increase, now in effect, set 
in June 1, 1921, with an increase of about 30 per cent of the 
fares previously charged for the four classes of travel. 


SHORTAGE IN EQUIPMENT 


The following resolution has been adopted by the Portland 
Cement Association: 


Whereas, The condition of railroad equipment in the United States 
is notoriously had at the present time, as indicated by the current 
reports of the American Railway Association and information from 
other reliable sources, the percentage of bad-order cars being the 
highest in the history of railroading; and, 

Whereas, The box-car equipment is in particularly bad shape, 
some 50 per cent being unfit to safely carry ordinary merchandise 
requiring protection from the weather; and, 

Whereas, The cement business of the country, has in the past, 
and is now being seriously affected by these conditions; and, 

Whereas, With the return of a normal volume of transportation 
the equipment of the country in its present condition will be entirely 
inadequate, 

Be it Resolved, That the railroad executives of the United States 
be urged to take immediate steps to bring their present equipment to 
the highest possible state of repair and add sufficient new equipment 
to take care of the volume of business which is sure to be offered. 


CAR SUPPLY SUMMARY 


M. J. Gormley, chairman of the car service division of the 
A. R. A., in a summary of general conditions as of September 
27, said: 





Box Cars: Surplus cars in good order at the end of August were 
62,372, a decrease of 10 per cent in the previous two weeks. It is 
safe to say this surplus represents less than one day’s loading at the 
current rate. Grain loading continues heavy with increased offerings 
from spring wheat states. Demand for box cars increasing in all 
sections and some reports of shortages. Continue to give special 
attention to selection of cars suitable for grain or that can be made 
fit with light repairs for loading into agricultural territory, and to 
prompt return of cars belonging to grain loading roads. 

Automobile Cars: Some improvement in the demand. Cars of 
this type should be worked home or into automobile-producing terri- 
tory as requirements may necessitate. 

Ventilated Box Cars: Demand increasing and surplus practically 
eliminated. Return promptly to owners unless other special instruc- 
— in effect. Do not load with dead freight except in direction of 
10ome. 


Stock Cars: Loading of range cattle in West and Southwest in- 
creasing, with prospects for heavy demands soon. Return cars to 
owners promptly and report any surplus available for general dis- 
tribution. 

Refrigerator Cars: Refrigerator demands becoming acute in west- 
ern states where fall fruit and vegetable crops now moving. Important 
all railroads specialize on movement refrigerators, urging prompt re- 
lease loaded cars and prompt repair bad orders. Refrigerators must 
be given prompt movement and loaded only in accordance with in- 
structions of Refrigerator Section. 

Open Top Cars: Estimated bituminous coal production for the 
week ending September 17 was 8,150,000 tons, an increase of 17 per 
cent compared with previous (Labor Day) week, and an increase of 
600,000 tons compared with full week ending September 3, 1921. Sur- 
plus open top cars remain practically stationary; September § total 
was 130,898 compared with 131,796 August 31. 

Flat Cars: The number of flat cars reported as surplus as of 
September 8 was 11,990 compared with 12,182 as of August 31. They 
should be loaded to fullest possible extent to and in the direction 
of owner. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Burcar 

Reports received by the car service division of the American 
Railway Association show a decrease, compared with the week 
before, in the number of idle freight cars. The total on Septem- 
ber 15 was 433,536, or 17,267 cars less than were reported the 
week before. Of the total, 213,545 were freight cars idle because 
of the need of repairs, while the remaining 219,991 were freight 
ears which could be placed in immediate service if transportation 
demands warranted. 

Tabulations showed a decrease in approximately a week of 
17,981 in the number of freight cars in good order, but an in- 
crease of 714 in the number of unserviceable cars. 

Surplus box cars in good repair on September 15 totaled 
62,372, or 3,486 less than were reported the week before, while 
surplus coal cars ready for immediate use if necessary totaled 
118,514, or a decrease within a week of 11,317 cars. There was 
also a decrease within the same period of 822 in the number of 
idle stock cars. 

Of the 2,298,383 freight cars on line of American railroad 
companies, reports received by the car service division showed 
374,431, or 16.3 per cent, in need of repairs on September 15, 
compared with 374,087, or 16.2 per cent, at the beginning of the 
month. In computing the number of cars needing repairs but 
idle due to business conditions an allowance of 7 per cent is 
made to represent the number regarded as normally out of serv- 
ice because of their condition. 

The surplus of 219,991 cars in good order was made up of 
the following classes of equipment: Box, 58,909; ventilated box, 
977; auto and furniture, 2,486; total box, 62,372; flat, 11,043; 
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gondola, 73,486; hopper, 45,028; total, all coal 118,514; coke. 
8,872; S. D. stock, 10,354; D. D. stock, 432; refrigerator, 3,041; 
tank, 706; miscellaneous, 4,657. 

The shortage was 724 cars, composed of 598 box, 2 auto 
and furniture, 22 flat, 48 gondola, 12 hopper, 27 refrigerator and 
15. miscellaneous. 


CAR LOCATION STATEMENT 


The per cent of home cars on home roads for class I roads 
as of September 15 was 70 per cent, according to tabulations of 
the car service division of the American Railway Association 
In the Eastern district the per cent was 63.4; Allegheny district, 
77.4 per cent; Pocahontas district, 76.8 per cent; Southern dis 
trict, 68 per cent; and Western district, 70.4 per cent. 

The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight cars op 
line to ownership as of September 15 showed that in the Easter 
district the percentage was 97.7 as against 100.6 a year ago; ip 
the Allegheny district, 99.1 as against 100.2 a year ago; Poca 
hontas district, 89.1 as against 71.1 a year ago; Southern dis 
trict, 95 as against 87.38 a year ago; Western district, 100.3 as 
against 96.7 a year ago; all districts, 98.2 as against 96.1 a year 
ago; Canadian roads, 97.4 as against 95.2 a year ago. 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 


The Commission has issued a summary of freight commod 
ity statistics of class I roads for the quarter ended June 30, 1921, 
showing that 11,723,139 carloads of freight weighing 381,478,855 
tons were carried by the roads in that period. By commodities 
the number of carloads and tons of freight carried was as fol- 
lows: Products of agriculture, 1,937,625 carloads weighing 44; 
639,283 tons; animals and products, 832,084 carloads weighing 
10,146,292 tons; products of mines, 4,282,256 carloads weighing 
208,779,616 tons; products of forests, 1,367,982 carloads weighing 
36,858,931 tons; manufactures and miscellaneous, 3,303,192 car. 
loads weighing 81,054,733 tons. 


STATISTICS OF EXPRESS COMPANIES 


The bureau of statistics of the Commission has issued the 
eleventh annual report on the statistics of express companies 
for the year ended December 31, 1920. The report shows that 
the mileage covered by operations of the American Railway 
Express Company amounted to 264,256.36 miles in 1920, as 
against 273,845.26 miles in 1919. The cost of real property and 
equipment was stated as $35,164,017 in 1920, as against $33,919,152 
in 1919. The net deficit of the American Railway Express Com 
pany was $39,835,887 in 1920, as against a deficit of $24,209,296 
in 1919. Total operating expenses of the American Railway 
Express Company were $234,809,540 in 1920, as against $174; 
081,557 in 1919. Revenues totaled $195,665,044 in 1920 and 
$151,035,896 in 1919. 





REFRIGERATOR CAR REPORT 


Efficient use of refrigerator cars is urged by the Department 
of Agriculture, which estimates that 20,000 additional refrigera- 
tor cars will be needed to move perishable farm crops now ready 
for the market. The Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates 
reported to the Department that refrigerator cars were being 
used as cold storage warehouses. The Department. says the situa- 
tion is serious and that the railroads and shippers and receivers 
of freight should co-operate to the end that the perishable crops 
may be moved quickly. 


BENEFIT OF CANAL TO SHIPPERS 


(By John W. Chapman, Pacific Coast Manager, Williams S. S. Line) 


The principal and outstanding factor in the shipping situa: 
tion today, as it affects the people of the United States, is the 
present efficiency and economy of service via the Panama Canal 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific coast and vice versa, 
and the territory immediately inland. 

These two phases of canal service—economy and efficiency— 
are of such a vast importance to America today that they should 
be the watchwords of American business whenever the trans 
portation of goods in either direction is being considered. | 

The greatest favor every American business man Cal 
do himself today is to make it a rule never to forward goods 0 
place an order for goods until he has first ascertained from re 
liable sources whether he can save money—for himself, for bis 
customer, and for the ultimate consumer—by shipping via the 
Panama Canal. 

This fact is so obvious that it ought to be as clear to the 
entire shipping public as it is to shipping operators. The fact 
remains, however, that it is not clear to all shippers, and there 
fore the object of this article will be to show exactly why the 
advantages of shipping by the canal should be investigated before 
shipments are made. 

It goes without saying, of course, that there can never De 
a real American merchant marine unless American shippers 
patronize to the fullest extent those trade routes where Americal 
ships ply. In the intercoastal trade route, American shipper 
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have the double incentive of patriotism—meaning a patriotic de- 
sire to build up a great merchant marine—and of economy. The 
actual money saving in transportation costs to American ship- 
pers, both from and to the Pacific coast, runs into the millions 
annually. 


There has been for some time past, and still is, a tendency 
among the heads of business on this coast to delay orders for 
goods pending the return to “normalcy,” whatever that may be. 
Certain business men seem to think that if they wait long enough, 
all of the transcontinental railroad rates will be restored to their 
pre-war or 1914 level. The rail rates have come down in spots, 
it is true, and will come down in still more spots, but the un- 
written law of transportation since the days when pre-historic 
man first fashioned a rude canoe from the trunk of tree, has 
peen that it is always cheaper to “‘ship by water.” 


Besides this expected restoration of low rail rates, there is 
also a Marked tendency among our business men to delay buying 
until business conditions in general begin to boom, or until the 
retailers have all taken their losses, or until some other trade- 
reviving miracle is wrought. The fact is that business will never 
poom while orders are held back. 


Prosperity will not return to America while our great manu- 
facturing plants are receiving orders for goods by the dozen 
where the average order used to be a carload. 


The fact is that neither high railroad rates nor fear of fall- 
ing prices need worry shippers so long as the Panama Canal is 
functioning. It may be well to give a concrete example of the 
meaning of this statement. 


Take a problem in landed costs, for instance, on ‘nails that 
cost, we will say, $3 per keg at Pittsburgh, Pa. The railroad 
freight will cost $1.80144 per keg, making the landed cost at the 
receiver’s warehouse in San Francisco $4.80 per keg. The same 
keg shipped via the canal will cost 36 cents to haul to Baltimore, 
the nearest seaport, 81 cents ocean freight, 1 cent marine insur- 
ance, tolls and cartage 8 cents, and although the time in transit 
will not be much greater than if shipped by rail, 1% cents may 
be added for interest on the goods at 7 per cent per year, making 
a total landed cost at the warehouse of $4.2714, or 5214 cents 
less per keg than if shipped by rail. A saving of 12 per cent on 
the landed cost at San Francisco. 


The same proportion holds true in practically every com- 
modity, both westbound and eastbound. 

Why, then, should any business house wait for reductions in 
either prices or rail rates, when they can take advantage of this 
great difference in landed costs? It would be a spectacular price 
drop indeed, to offset a saving of 52% cents on a keg of nails. 


In my judgment the man who is playing a _ waiting 


game under present business conditions is making a mis- 
take. There are too many instances nowadays where cus- 
tomers go into stores, both retail and wholesale, and upon 


asking for an article are told, ‘‘we haven’t it in stock just 
now, but we will order it for you.” In nine cases out of teh 
the sale is lost, because buyers don’t care to wait, and they walk 
out without having spent any money. It is hard for business 
conditions to improve under such a merchandising policy. How 
much better for business it would be if the merchant or jobber 
would say to himself, “I will stock up on the strength of a direct 
saving of 12 per cent in shipping by water.” It is better to have 
the goods in stock than to await price adjustments and lose busi- 
hess by doing so. 

Normal business conditions can only be restored by normal 
— policies. Watchful waiting is not a normal business 
policy. 


$30,000 SHIPPING BOARD JOB 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Employment of Harry Kimball of New York, identified in re- 
cent years with the American Zinc, Lead, & Smelting Co., the 
Aetna Explosives Co., and the Remington Arms Union Metallic 
Co, as financial vice-president of the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation at an annual salary of $30,- 
000, has been announced by Vice-President Joseph W. Powell. 
Mr. Kimball is the sixth and last official or employe of the board 
or Fleet Corporation who may be paid a salary in excess of $11,- 
000 as provided by Congress. The other five officials who are 
getting more than $11,000 and the salaries paid them, follow: 
Vice-President J. B. Smull, $35,000; Vice-President W. J. Love, 
$35,000; Vice-President A. J. Frey, $25,000; Edward P. Farley, 
In charge of ship sales, $20,000, and A. L. Mack, in charge of 
the New York office, $25,000. Mr. Kimball will supervise the 
‘omptroller’s, treasurer’s, auditor’s and collector’s offices. Alonzo 

eedale, comptroller, and R. W. Bolling, treasurer, will be suc- 
teeded shortly by officials selected by Mr. Kimball, it was said. 

Mr, Powell announced the appointment of Sidney Henry, vice- 
President of the Baltimore Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., as 
‘mercial manager. Mr. Henry will have charge of dry docks 


and plants such as the Hog Island shipyard and disposal of such 
broperties will come under him. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL HEARINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque, on November 11, will be- 
gin hearings in Chicago on transcontinental applications for 
relief from the provisions of the fourth section which will bring 
into conflict again all the things that were threshed out in the 
various phases of the Spokane and other so-called intermountain 
cases. Disque will devote two months to the taking of testimony. 
Every phase of the subject will be involved, either in the hear- 
ings .to be held by Disque or in the hearings to be held by 
Special Examiner Pitt, heretofore announced. Pitt will hear the 
applications to disregard the long-and-short-haul part of the 
statute on traffic up and down the Pacific coast. Disque will 
listen to the stories of the carriers told in support of their ap- 
plications to disregard the long-and-short-haul rule on east and 
west traffic. 

Disque is to hear the testimony in support of five new ap- 
plications and one old one. The old application is that one on 
which, in 1914, the Commission authorized the carriers to estab- 
lish rates on sugar from the Pacific coast to Chicago, without 
making rates-as low at intermediate points as at Chicago, the 
point where the competition of the sugar refiners is the hottest. 
In that case the Commission authorized them to establish a 
rate of 48 cents to Chicago and 55 cents to Missouri River. Re- 
cently, when the transcontinental carriers asked the privilege 
of reducing rates so as to enable the Pacific coast refiners to 
market what the western people called their surplus in markets 
east of the Rocky Mountains, eastern refiners alleged that the 
carriers, in acting on the permission given seven years ago, 
disregarded its terms. On their representations the Commis- 
sion reopened that question and set it down for hearing. Its 
order and the assignments on that head are as follows: 

That such portions of application No. 8835, filed by R. H. Countiss, 
agent, by which carriers parties thereto ask for authority to con- 
tinue to charge rates for the transportation of sugar, carloads, from 
Pacific coast terminals and other western points to Chicago, IIL, 
which are lower than rates contemporaneously in effect on like traffic 
to Omaha, Neb., and other intermediate points, be, and they are 


hereby, assigned for hearing before Attorney-Examiner Wm. A. 
Disque, as follows: 


_ Chicago, Ill., November 17, 1921, 10 a. m., in the Great Northern 
Hotel. 


At Omaha, Neb., November 19, 1921, 10 a. m., in United States 
court rooms. 


At Salt Lake City, Utah, November 26, 1921, 10 a. m., in the 
United States court rooms. 


At San Francisco, Cal., December 12, 1921, 10 a. m., in Room 237 
Merchants Exchange. 


At New Orleans, La., January 11, 1922, 10 a. m., in the St. Charles 
Hotei. 

Probably the most vigorously contested application will be 
12068, Countiss’ No. 19, which asks for authority to establish 
rates on a long list of commodities from eastern defined terri- 
tories to Pacific coast terminals. That application, if granted, 
would be a restoration of the situation which caused the filing 
of the Spokane case thirty years ago and which was changed 
to the half satisfaction of Spokane and the other parts of inter- 
mountain country when the Commission held that competition 
via the canal and around the Horn having disappeared, there 
was no reason for lower rates at the Pacific coast terminals than 
at intermediate points. 

Application No. 11895, which asks for authority to establish 
rates on asphalt, beans, canned goods, dried fruit, ete., from 
Pacific coast terminals to New York, N. Y., via the Sunset Gulf 
Route through Galveston, Tex., which are lower than rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traffic from and to interme- 
diate points, caused much protest at the time it was filed and 
the fight on it will probably be nearly as vigorous as on the one 
asking to re-establish a rate fabric such as that which caused 
the Spokane case. The other matters are covered by the fol- 
lowing applications 

Application No. 11948, which asks for authority to establish 
rates on green coffee (originating in South America) from New 
Orleans, La., and Galveston, Tex., to Pacific coast terminals, 
which are lower than rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from and to intermediate points. 

Application No. 11957 which asks for authority to establish 
rates on sisal and ixtle (originating in South America or Mex- 
ico) from New Orleans and Westwego, La., Galveston, Tex., and 
other Texas ports and Mexican gateways, to Pacific coast ter- 
minals, which are lower than rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic from and to intermediate points. 

The hearing dates and places are as follows: 


ws Po Chicago, Ill., November 11, 1921, 10 a. m., in the Great Northern 
otel. 

At Denver, 1021, 20 a. m., 
building. 

At Helena, Mont., November 23, 1921, 10 a. m., 
building. 

At Salt Lake City, Utah, November 25, 1921, , in the 
United States court rooms. 

At Boise, Idaho, November 28, 1921, 10 a. m., in United States 
court rooms. 

At Spokane, Wash., December 1, 1921, 10 a. m., in United States 
court rooms. 


At Portland, Ore., December 5. 1921, 10 a. m., in Multnomah County 
courthouse. 


Colo., November 21, in the Federal 


in the Federal 


20 a. m. 
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At San Francisco, Cal., December 8, 1921, 10 a. m. 
Merchants Exchange. 

At Phoenix, Ariz., December 17, 1921, 10 a. m., in United States 
court rooms. 

At Atlanta, Ga., January 9, 1922, 10 a. m., in United States 
court rooms. 
- oa New Orleans, La., January 11, 1922, 10 a. m., at the St. Charles 

otel. 


, in Room 23 


Notice of the hearings has been sent to each state commis- 
sion. 


OCEAN GRAIN RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Readjustment of grain rates from north Atlantic ports to 
United Kingdom and Continental ports was announced Septem- 
ber 26 by Vice-President Love, of the Shipping Board, as a re- 
sult of conference with steamship lines and representatives of 
millers. The steamship lines in the United Kingdom and Con- 
tinental conferences agreed to establish the following rates on 
wheat and corn: To United Kingdom ports, 17 cents per hun- 
dred pounds; to Rotterdam and Antwerp, 16% cents; to Ham- 
burg, 18 cents. The differential of five cents on flour over grain 
will stand. The rates represent substantial reductions, Mr. Love 
said, the former rates having been as high as 25 cents. The 
rates will enable the regular steamship lines to meet tramp boat 
competition and are expected to eliminate much of that com- 
petition. Rates from the Gulf ports and Montreal will be fixed 
by the lines operating from those points, it was announced. 

Revised grain rates from Gulf ports to United Kingdom and 
continental ports, representing reductions under the former rates, 
were announced September 29 by Vice-President Love of the 
Shipping Board, lines operating from Gulf ports having reached 
an agreement following revision of the north Atlantic rates. 
To the United Kingdom for the rest of the year, the rate on 
wheat, corn and rye will be 21 cents; barley and buckwheat, 
25 cents; oats, 28 cents. In September and October the rates 
to French Atlantic ports will be as follows: Wheat, corn and 
rye, 18 cents; barley and buckwheat, 22 cents; oats, 26 cents. 
The corresponding rates for November and December will be 
20, 24 and 28 cents. To the Hamburg-Bremen group the rates 
in September and October will be: Wheat, corn and rye, 19% 
cents; barley and buckwheat, 24 cents; oats, 29 cents. The cor- 
responding rates for November and December will be 21%, 26 
and 31 cents. The rates from Montreal probably will be the 
same as those from north Atlantic ports. 


BOSTON CHARGES ON IMPORT TRAFFIC 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Lowered storage charges and extended free time on import 
traffic became effective September 25 on wharves and storage 
houses of the Boston & Maine at Boston, Mystic Wharf, and 
Hoosac Wharf, notwithstanding a protest by the Terminal Wharf 
& Railroad Warehouse Company of Boston, based on its allega- 
tion that the rates to become operative would be less than the 
cost of the service and, therefore, in violation of the fifth and 
sixth paragraphs of the first section of the interstate commerce 
act. The Commission declined to suspend Boston & Maine 
I. C. C. 2363 and supplement No. 1 thereof, although the whole 
subject of storage, wharfage and handling charges is under 
formal investigation by the Commission in a proceeding insti- 
tuted by it on its own motion. The protestant suggested that, 
inasmuch as the hearings on the Commission’s investigation 
had been begun at Norfolk, Va., it would seem to be advisable 
to suspend the reductions. 

Opposition to suspension was expressed by F. S. Davis, 
manager for the Maritime Association part of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He said the reduction in the charges and 
increase in the free time would put Boston on a parity with 
other north Atlantic ports, and particularly Philadelphia and 
Boston. The Boston & Maine also objected to the suspension, 
suggesting that the warehouse company had had an opportunity 
to show why the reduction in rates for storage and increase in 
free time for the removal of goods from the piers, because the 
proposal was posted on the public bulletin board of the New 
England Freight Association with a view to drawing fire, if any- 
one had reasons tending to show that the changes in favor of 
the importer would be unjust to anybody. 

S. G. Spear, treasurer of the warehouse company, in his 
protest, said the storage rates of one cent per 100 pounds for 
the first ten days after free time and half that amount for each 
ten days thereafter would be much below the going fair prices 
in Boston warehouses and too low to give a fair return on the 
investment of the Boston & Maine in expensive terminals. He 
made the allegation that they would be below the cost of serv- 
ice and, therefore, in violation of the fifth and sixth paragraphs 
of the first section. They are the paragraphs requiring the 
carriers to establish just and reasonable charges in connection 
with the receipt, transportation and delivery of property. They 
are the parts of the first section on which shippers rely in their 
attacks on rates and charges. They have never, so far as can 
be recalled, been used ‘by a protestant or complairant to show 
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that the rates or charges are unreasonable from the point of 
view of those whose money is invested in railroad property or 
in railroad warehouses which may be used in competition with 
private warehouses for temporary storage. 

One of the material allegations that caused the Commission 
to institute its inquiry into part handling and storage charges 
was that the charges of the railroad companies were so far 
below the cost of the service as to make the cost of maintaining 
terminals at the ports an unjust drain on the revenue derived 
from hauling freight to and from the ports. Many of the ware- 
house companies not connected with common carriers believe 
they suffer by reason of the low charges made by the railroad 
warehouses and that the carriers should be required to make 
their charges so near the cost of service, plus a reasonable re- 
turn on the investment, that private warehouses will be used 
for storage, rather than railroad warehouses, to the end that 
the transportation facilities, at all times, may be free to take 
care of unexpected demands for their use. 


‘ STEEL COMPANY SHIP OPERATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Taking of testimony on the Commission-initiated further 
hearing on No. 11214, application of the United States Steel 
Pioducts Company to operate ships through the Panama Canal, 
was begun by Examiner Fuller, in Washington, September 26. 
The applicant is a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. In May, 1920, the Commission authorized the company to 
continue the operation of its boats, which constitute the Isthmian 
Line, notwithstanding the fact that there is some competition 
between the Isthmian Line and the railroads owned by the steel 
corporation. 

That the big steel corporation considered the Commission- 
initiated further hearing as a matter of great importance may 
be inferred from the fact that R. V. Lindabury, Charles S. Mac- 
Veagh and C. S. Belsterling, three of its best known attorneys, 
appeared at the hearing, as well as the traffic managers for sub- 
sidaries of the big holding company. But more to the point, it 
is believed, was the fact that James A. Farrell also attended 
the hearing from the beginning, although he was not to appear 
as a witness until a foundation of fact had been laid by Louis 
Pfeiff, traffic manager for the steel products company, which 
controls the Isthmian Line section of the steel fleet. 

Mr. Pfeiff submitted twenty odd statistical exhibits tending 
to show that the steel corporation went into the coast-to-coast 
via the canal trade so as to assure service for the parent com- 
pany at a time when the lines that had been operating through 
the canal had sent their boats to more profitable business across 
the Atlantic. Frank Lyon, appearing for the Luckenbach Lines, 
conducted the cross-examination of Mr. Pfeiff with a view to 
bringing out the nature of the competition between the steel 
corporation line and the lines not affiliated with any big shipper 
interest, which he denominated independent lines. 

* Among the facts brought out by the testimony of Mr. Pfeiff 
was that the competition from Europe for the steel business of 
the American Pacific coast is such that, in a commercial sense, 
it may be said that the western part of the United States has been 
annexed to western Europe. Germany and Belgium are dominat- 
ing that market and England is getting into it because the water 
rate from the ports of western Europe to Pacific coast ports is 
only a little more than $7 per ton, which is less than the inland 
rate from Pittsburgh to New York. American steel makers are 
obtaining a little of the business because time of delivery is a 
factor. The customs duties and cost of transfer from the boat 
to destinations away from the water front of the Pacific ports 
enable Americans to take a little of the business, but Europeans 
control the market, even in competition with the mills in 
Colorado. The situation, owing to the low value of Buropean 
money in comparison with the dollar, is as unsatisfactory, from 
an American point of view, as it was in 1914, just prior to the 
outbreak of the war, when European steel-makers were taking 
practically all the business. 

A fact brought out on cross examination is that the steel 
products steamship line does not participate in the various steam- 
ship line conferences in which rates are stabilized, if not actually 
made; but while it is not a member of any steamship conference, 
it observes the rates and rules put out by the conferences deal- 
ing with the subject. In other words, it has never been a cutter 
of rates. 


One of the Pfeiff exhibits showed that the Isthmian 
Line, in the thirteen months ending with July 31, 1921, paid 
out $304,000 in canal tolls on traffic it carried through the canal 
to Pacific coast ports of the United States and Vancouver, B. C. 
It carried only 10 per cent of the westbound traffic and 12 per 
cent of the eastbound. 


At the afternoon session James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and also president of the Steel 
Products Company, said that the steamship service of the steel 
corporation was established twenty-one years ago to enable the 
corporation to meet competition anywhere in the world. It was 
established so that the corporation could send its products to 
ports to which regular service was not maintained and where 
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facilities for loading or unloading heavy articles might not be 
had. The steamships of the corporation frequently carry lighters 
knocked down, to be set up and used where steel is to be de- 

livered. In the same way they carry facilities for loading and 

ynloading heavy articles. 

“The Luckenbach Company entered the Pacific coast service 
in 1920,” said Mr. Farrell. “It was in the general steamship 
service long before that but it did not enter the coast to coast 
service until long after the United States Steel Products Com- 
pany had entered it.” 

That testimony obviously was offered on the theory that the 
Luckenbach Company was raising the question as to whether 
the Commission should allow the steel products company to 
operate ships through the Canal. There was no evidence that 
the Luckenbach people were opposing a continuance of that per- 
mission other than the fact that Frank Lyon was present to 
cross-examine witnesses introduced by the steel products com- 
pany to show that there has been no substantial change in con- 
ditions since the Commission issued its permission, other than 
a reduction in the amount of business to be done. 

Mr. Farrell laughed at the idea that there was or could be 
such competition between the railroads operated by the United 
States Steel Corporation or its subsidiaries as to bring the opera- 
tions of the steel products line within the provision of the law 
intended to keep railroad-owend ships out of the Canal. 

Even if the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie were lines not controlled or influenced by the steel corpora- 
tion they could not be factors in the making of transcontinental 
rates, or rates from the Pittsburgh district to New York, said 
Mr. Farrell. He said they were in a pocket so far as rate-making 
was concerned. 

“The competition that is to be feared,” said Mr. Farrell, “is 
not the competition between the rail and water lines and the 
rail lines involved in this proceeding, but the competition from 
European steel-makers and European steamship lines, to the west 
coast of the United States, especially the United American or 
Harriman line and the Hamburg-American. The combination be- 
tween the Harriman and Hamburg-American makes possible the 
spectacle of American ships carrying German steel to American 
ports. It is possible to use the Luckenbach lines to Hamburg and 
back to San Francisco at a rate on steel of $3 a ton less than from 
New York to San Francisco. I do not say that is being done 
now, but it is possible. The rates are so made that the steel 
could be shipped to Hamburg by the Luckenbach Line and then 
back to San Francisco for less than from New York to San 
Francisco. That is the kind of competition that is to be feared. 

“Our Pacific coast business gives employment to about 30,- 
000 men, with the services of which we will have to dispense if 
the foreign competition continues to grow as it has been. In 
time of unemployment such as the present, that, it seems to me, 
is a serious matter.” 

Answering questions by Wr. Lindabury, who conducted Mr. 
Farrell’s examination, the head of the steel corporation said 
we could not afford to dispense with any facility of transportation 
but that all should be fostered. 

Cross-examined by consul from the Luckenbach Line, Mr. 
Farrell reiterated that the steel corporation established its steam- 
ship service because special facilities were needed by the steel 
corporation which had gone out into the world markets deter- 
mined to meet competition wherever it might show itself. He 
said that it was the policy of the steel corporation to carry steel 
for its rivals at the same rates that the steel products company, 
owner of the line, charged the steel corporation or its subsidiaries 
thereby avoiding the charge of discrimination which might be 
laid against the steamship company. 

“The charge of discrimination is made, even when care has 
been taken to avoid it,” added Mr. Farrell. He was cross ex- 
amined on that point, on the assumption that the witness had 
said that thereby discrimination had been avoided. Mr. Farrell 
said he had not said that discrimination had been avoided. He 
said he had said the policy was to carry for the rivals for the 
Same rates charged the steel corporation and its subsidiaries. 
Mr. Lyon indicated that he desired to go into a discussion as to 
whether, if the steamship operation was profitable, there was 
not, as a matter of fact, an advantage to the steel corporation. 
Farrell, however, avoided that discussion by pointing out that he 
had merely mentioned discrimination in rates. 


Frank T. Bentley, traffic manager for the Illinois Steel Com- 
Dany, Louis C. Bihler, traffic manager for the Carnegie Steel 
Company, and J. E. Steyers, general freight agent of the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie, gave testimony similar to that given by them a 
little more than a year ago, when the Commission gave permis- 
sion to the steel products company to continue the operation of 
ships through the Panama Canal. 

On cross examination Mr. Lyon read a considerable amount 
of testimony given Mr. Mr. Bentley a year ago in which Bentley 
said the railroads were years behind the commercial development 
of the country and that it would take them years to catch up. 

“Do you believe that now?” asked Lyon. 

So far as the facilities of transportation are concerned, 
yes,” said Bentley. “The only change that has taken place is the 
slump in business. The bad order cars amount to 17 per cent 
of the total and thousands of locomotives could not ‘be used, if 
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there were any business for them. You will see a great demand 
for cars immediately after the first freeze, because people are not 
buying the coal they need. I predict a car shortage within ninety 
days.” : 

Mr. Bihler, in answer to a suggestion by Mr. Lyon that there 
was something significant in the fact that the tonnage of the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie and Union railroads had been omitted 
from the statistics presented to Mr. Pfeiff, said that the Union 
and the Bessemer & Lake Erie get no hauls on joint rates with 
the trunk lines. He said that only five of the Carnegie Com- 
pany’s thirty-one plants are on the Union and that of the 193,- 
347 tons from the Pittsburgh district to the ports for transpor- 
tation by water the Union had had a haul on only 10,000 or 
11,000 tons and that not more than 15 or 18 per cent of that 
small quantity used the tracks of the Bessemer & Lake Erie. 
The trunk lines would not short haul themeslves of that traffic 
so as to give any of it to the two roads owned by the steel 
corporation. 

Mr. Steyers of the Bessemer & Lake Erie corroborated those 
statements. He said that road never had had nor ever expected to 
have any voice in the making of transcontinental rates. He said 
that so far as that road is concerned, it is a matter of utter in- 
difference to it whether the tonnage goes east or west. Its haul 
can be only north to a junction with an east and west trunk line, 
if it gets any at all. 


EXPORT IRON AND STEEL RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has given special permission to Boyd and 
Speiden to publish, on five days’ notice, export rates on iron 
and steel to Gulf and south Atlantic ports, substantially the 
same as the export rates from Central and Eastern Trunk Line 
territories to north Atlantic ports. The rates to the northern 
ports were made operative early in September. The Gulf and 
south Atlantic lines were not parties to the conferences that 
resulted in the determination to reduce export rates via north 
Atlantic ports, hence the lack of concurrent action. 


SALE OF WOODEN SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board September 29 announced rejection of 
the bid of $2,100 a ship for the entire fleet of wood ships sub- 
mitted by the Ship Construction and Trading Company, and 
new bids will be asked. The legal department held that the 
bid was irregular. The board had tentatively approved the bid. 


RECONDITIONING OF LEVIATHAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


If Congress will provide the funds, the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration will recondition the Leviathan, the giant passenger ves- 
sel which was seized from Germany when this country entered 
the world war, Officials of the Shipping Board say. The Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine, official caretaker of the vessel, has 
a contract with the board under which it will have the refusal 
of operating the ship when it is put into service again. 

Joseph W. Powell, one of the vice-presidents of the Fleet 
Corporation and general manager thereof, discussed with leading 
shipbuilders the question of reconditioning the former German 
vessel, with the result that bids probably will be received by 
the board some time before Christmas. Estimates obtained here- 
tofore as to the cost of reconditioning have ranged from $8,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000. 

Officials of the Fleet Corporation take the position that some- 
thing must be done with the vessel—that to keep it tied up as 
it has been for months at considerable expense would be a seri- 
ous reflection on the board. Another factor that enters into the 
situation, it was said, is that if the United States intends to 
hold some of the cream of the passenger business to Europe, it 
must have passenger vessels the equal of those of competing 
lines. Reconditioned, the Leviathan would be one of the great- 
est passenger vessels on the high seas, it is stated. 


TRADE THROUGH U. S. PORTS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“American-flag vessels carried 39 per cent of our exports 
by weight and 72 per cent of our imports by weight in the year 
ended June 30, 1921, according to data furnished the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce by the records and informa- 
tion section of the Shipping Board,” E. S. Gregg, chief of the 
transportation division of the Bureau, said in a statement on the 
volume of trade through United States ports. 

“The percentage of imports carried in American bottoms 
is high because of large shipments of crude oil brought in by 
tankers belonging to domestic oil companies. Of the total for- 
eign trade of 96,084,582 long tons, 52 per cent was carried in 
our ships. Although the Shipping Board owned 50 per cent 
more tonnage than the independent companies, its vessels car- 

























































































































660 
ried nearly 11,000,000 tons less cargo, as will be seen from the 
table below: 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORT IN LONG TONS, YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1921. 
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United States: sis ; 

Shipping Board 8,220,496 22 11,451,146 19 19,671,642 20 
Privately owned . 18,570,869 50 11,640,105 20 30,210,974 32 
TOCA .ncccrvccccen Spaeneee 8 T3 8 S8,008,261 39 49,882,616 52 
MD renaneveccunvins 10,088,167 28 36,113,799 61 46,201,966 48 
Grang total ...:<.+ 36,879,532 100 59,205,050 100 96,084,582 100 


“It will be noted that the traffic is predominantly out- 
ward, which is a handicap to our merchant marine. Many ves- 
sels which go out loaded must return in ballast unless a tri- 
angular voyage can be arranged.” 

Mr. Gregg said the port of New York led all other ports 
with a total foreign trade of 21,140,122 tons. New Orleans came 
second with 9,083,851 tons; Baltimore third with 8,866,212 tons; 


Norfolk fourth with 8,024,271 tons, and Philadelphia fifth with 
7,606,345 tons. 


BARE BOAT CHARTER PLAN 

The Traffic World Washington Bureau 
The chartering of two 9,600 d. w. t. vessels to the Pacific 
Steamship Co. on the bare boat basis, officials of the Shipping 
Board said, has resulted in numerous inquiries being made by 
persons and companies interested in obtaining vessels from the 
board. Requests have been received from Gulf and Pacific coast 
ports for details relative to the allocations of vessels on the bare 
boat basis. New York shipping men had taken the position 
that because of the depression in ocean shipping the board could 
make no headway in chartering ships on the bare boat plan; 
but officials of the board point to the chartering of the vessels 
to the Admiral Line, and to the inquiries received, as an indi- 

cation that ships can be chartered on the bare boat basis. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING AND PANAMA CANAL 

In the fiscal year 1921, in spite of the world-wide depression, 
which resulted in the laying up of hundreds of ships, a new 
high record for American tonnage was established at the Panama 
Canal. The number of American ships making the transit was 
1,212 out of a total for all nations of 2,892. These figures do 
not include vessels of the United States Navy or other govern- 
ment owned or chartered vessels not engaged in commercial 
service and exempt from the payment of tolls. The aggregate 
net tonnage of these 1,212 vessels, measured according to Panama 
Canal rules, was 4,874,477, and they carried 5,179,350 tons of 
cargo. 

The nearest competitor of the United States in canal traffic 
was Great Britain, with 970 vessels of 3,965,613 net tons, carry- 
ing 3,721,932 tons of cargo. American vessels carried 45 per cent 
of all the cargo passing through the canal, and British vessels 
32 per cent. 

Commercial traffic through the canal in August was greater 
than it had been any month since March, 1921. The month of 
March established a high record in tonnage of vessels and tolls 
earned; but in the months following March there was a distinct 
decline, a part of the general business and marine depression 
over the world. 





TOURS FOR THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 

The Shipping Board has authorized the United States Lines, 
operators of the nine former German vessels which the board 
recovered from the United States Mail Steamship Company, to 
carry out the terms of a contract made by the Mail company 
with Raymond & Whitcomb, which conducts tours in various 
parts of the world, under which the George Washington will 
tour the Mediterranean and the Levant in February and March, 
1922. The board also authorized the operators to improve’ the 
third class facilities of the George Wasington and the second 
class facilities on the America. 





CUNARD BUILDING PROGRAM 


The Cunard Line announces the resumption of its post-war 
shipbuilding program which was temporarily held up owing to 
labor disputes, and the recent long-drawn-out joiners’ strike in 
Great Britain. Work has been resumed on the “Laconia,” “Sa- 
maria,” “Andania,” “Ausonia” and “Tyrrhenia.” The “Laconia” 
and “Samaria,” which have a gross tonnage of 20,000 tons, are 
sister ships of the “Scythia,” which recently arrived on her 
maiden trip in New York. The “Tyrrhenia,” though of somewhat 
less tonnage, is in the same class as the “Scythia,” “Samaria” 
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and “Laconia.” It is estimated that the “Laconia,” “Samaria” 
“Tyrrhenia” will be completed by the end of March, the “An- 
dania” by the end of April, and the “Ausonia” by the end of 
June. All the ships now being built for the Cunard Line will 
burn oil fuel. The recently announced plans to convert the 
“Berengaria” to an oil-burner will give the Cunard Line an oil- 
burning fleet of great express steamers for the channel ports 
service, beginning next March, when the “Mauretania” will also 
re-enter service as an oil-burner. 


JONES LAW REPORT 

A report on sections 28 and 34 of the Jones merchant marine 
act and other sections of the law will be submitted to President 
Harding shortly by the Shipping Board. The report was re. 
quested by the President, and it is expecied that on it the Ad- 
ministration may base its merchant marine policy. Preferential 
treatment for American shipping is provided in sections 28 and 
34, but neither section has been enforced since the law was 
passed in June, 1920. The Administration, it is understood, is 
studying the international phase of the American shipping prob 
lem in connection with contemplated enforcement of the law. 


ANOTHER BOAT FOR PACIFIC S. S. CO. 

The Pacific Steamship Co., operating the Admiral Line, will 
operate for the Shipping Board the Pine Tree State, one of the 
535-foot passenger-cargo vessels constructed for the board. The 
vessel will be completed October 10 and be placed in the Puget 
Sound-China trade. The company will operate the vessel under 
the managing agency contract. Chairman Lasker said thé alloca- 
tion of the vessel to the Admiral Line was not to be regarded 
as permanent. 


RAILWAY IN HAWAII 


The Ahukini Terminal & Railway Company, Wtd., Honolulu, 
Hawaii, has applied to the Commission for authority to issue 
6,200 shares of capital stock of the par value of $100 each. The 
company was organized July 23, 1920, and proposes to operate 
on the Island of Kauai, territory of Hawaii. The proceeds from 
the sale of the stock will be applied on the cost of constructing 
and equipping the railway of the applicant from Kapaa to 
Ahukini, a distance of 16 miles. The shares will be sold at par. 
The Lihue Plantation Company, Ltd., has subscribed for 4,130 
shares and the Makee Sugar Company, for 2,065 shares. These 
two companies will furnish probably 90 per cent of the freight 
ca1ried by the applicant, the company stated. 


BASIS FOR REPARATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A desire for uniformity in the decisions of the Commission 
in the matter of reparation on shipments moving between Jan- 
‘uary 1 and June 25, 1918, is the primary purpose of the Railroad 
Administration in asking to be heard on that question and which 
request resulted in the initiation of Ex Parte No. 80, “in the 
matter of awarding reparation on a lower basis prior to June 
25, 1918, than on and after that date.” Argument is to be heard 
on the question October 6 (see Traffic World, September 24, 
p. 618). 

Uniformity in accordance with the rule laid down by the 
Commission in its decision on No. 10555, Lake Park Refining 
Co. vs. Director-General et al., 60 I. C. C. 381, would please John 
F. Finerty, assistant chief counsel for the Railroad Administra- 
tion. He believes, as a matter of sound law and policy, that, all 
the expenses attaching to a shipment. between January 1 and 
June 25, 1918, having accrued prior to June 25, reparation, it 
awarded at all, should be to the basis of the rates made operative 
on June 25, 1918. But, if uniformity cannot be had on that 
basis, he is still in favor of uniformity on some other basis. 
Unless there is such uniformity, he believes, there will be no 
end to contention on the point and the Commission’s record will 
show it as deciding one way one day and directly the opposite 
on another. 

About twenty decided cases fall within the scope of the argu- 
ments set for October 6. Five of them, including the Lake Park 
Refining Company case, are in accordance with the decision in 
that case, which is to the effect that, inasmuch as conditions 
were the same prior to June 25 as on that day and subsequent 
thereto, the rate held to be reasonable after July 25 must 
necessarily have been reasonable for the time immediately prior 
thereto. Finerty does not argue for an inexorable rule, recog- 
nizing that there are exceptional cases, but he insists that the 
twenty on his list are so nearly alike in their essential facts 
that no one can find a reason for the difference in disposing of 
them. oe 

The matter has been informally discussed at the Commission 
and the usual conclusion is that the Railroad Administration 1s 
trying to make the rates put into effect by General Order No. 
28 apply from January 1, 1918, in all cases in which the Com- 
mission condemns as unreasonable rates on which traffic was 
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reasonable rates from the beginning of federal control, in all 
cases in which the Commission comes to the conclusion that 
the rates imposed were unreasonable. In the Lake Park Re- 
fning Company case, the Commission, speaking through division 
No. 3, composed of Messrs. Hall, Eastman and Ford, said: 


The evidence is, we think, convincing that in 1915, when Midcon- 
tinent Oil Rates was decided, a rate of 20 cents on low-grade oils, 5 
cents less than the rate on refined oils, would have been reasonable 
over the routes in question. Defendants, however, urge that the 
conditions which justified the Director General of Railroads in increas- 
ing the rates under general order No. 28 were present at the time the 
shipments moved in February and March, 1918, in the same manner 
and to the same degree as when the order was entered. There is basis 
for this contention. The wage increases, which were a_ principal 
reason for general order No. 28, were made retroactive to January 1, 
1918, and the increased prices of materials, which were a further 
reason, likewise prevailed in the first six months of that year. Under 
that order the 20-cent rate found reasonable in Midcontinent Oil 
Rates was increased, as stated, to 25 cents, the rate herein assailed. 
Nor does it follow that because the same rate applied over the route 
of movement on refined and on fuel oil it was too high for application 
to the latter. Moreover, the mere fact that under a general readjust- 
ment the 25-cent rate was subsequently reduced to 24.5 cents does 
not afford a basis for finding the former rate unreasonable. Atlantic 
Refining Co. vs. Director General, 58 I. C. C., 46. 


In a memorandum on the matter Finerty called attention 
to the fact that in cases in which the Railroad Administration 
had filed exceptions to proposed reportes written by examiners, 
on the ground that they were not in consonance with the Com- 
mission’s decision in the Lake Park case, the Commission re- 
formed the reports. In cases in which no exceptions were filed 
the proposed reports were not re-formed. But in the last men- 
tioned class of cases the Commission has denied applications 
for reopening, apparently pro forma. There are seven cases in 
that category. In each the Commission has denied rehearing, 
so the final report seems to be at odds with the decision in the 
Lake Park case. 


Finerty, in moving for a consideration of the whole matter, 


_ said that if the decisions in the Lake Park and similar cases 


were wrong they should be set aside so as to have a consistent 
principle established and consistently applied. Unless that is 
done, he said, petitions for rehearing must be filed and, if the 
Commission is consistent in respect to them, it must deny them, 
almost if not wholly pro forma. He said that if the Commission 
desired to adhere to the Lake Park case decision it should not 
deny applications for reopening cases decided in a contrary way. 

The present law force of the Railroad Administration was 
not in existence at the time the conflict began. Exceptions were 
not filed by Finerty’s predecessor in cases that went to final 
decision, apparently in conflict with the decision in the Lake 
Park case. If cases were decided by the Commission on pro- 
cedural questions, the fact that exceptions were not filed in 
the cases in conflict with the Lake Park case would explain why. 
the Commission had not considered it worth while to be con- 
sistent. It does not, however, dispose of cases on questions of 
procedure except in rare instances, so that does not explain 
why the Commission one day decides in one way, and on an- 
other in another way, assuming, of course, that the Finerty 
charge of inconsistency is well founded. Of course, if the Com- 
mission should hold that it had not been inconsistent, that would 
end the matter. 


But, while the Railroad Administration thinks the Commis- 
sion is inconsistent, it will not pay reparation awards based on 
decisions not in harmony with the decision in the Lake Park 
Refining case. The argument to be had on the subject may 
clear up the matter and thus leave the Railroad Administration 
without excuse for declining to pay awards of reparation, or the 
Commission without excuse for continuing its present course. 


INSPECTION OF MAIL SACKS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Because it has become known that an average of 50 parcels 

of second, third, and fourth class mail, and 20 letters are found 
daily in empty mail sacks sent to the mail bag repair shop in 
Washington for repairs, Postmaster-General Hays today issued 
orders for the immediate inspection of nearly 2,000,000 sacks, 
and 400,000 pouches, which are sent to the depositories at Bos- 
ton, New York, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, St. 
Paul and San Francisco, for storage or distribution, in order 
to ascertain if other mail has become lost in like manner. 
. Special delivery letters and parcels are frequently found. 
Some letters bear recent post-marks and others old post-marks. 
Even first class mail with uncancelled stamps is often shaken 
out of sacks, which would indicate that this particular mail is 
left in the sack after the collections by city collectors are sup- 
Dosed to have been completely removed. 

Such mail when found will be specially marked so that the 
addressee may know the cause of the delay. Under the orders 
Just issued by the Postmaster-General, postmasters are to be 
held strictly responsible to see that every mail sack and pouch 
- hereafter thoroughly inspected before it is cast aside or 
Stored. There are approximately 7,500,000 sacks and nearly 
1,000,000 pouches used in the postal service. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


(Twentieth of a series of articles written for The Traffic World by 
Cc. H. Dietrich) 


It was not the writer’s intention to debate tne various 
phases of loss and damage claims in connection with any state- 
ments that might have been made in this series of articles. 
Where a reader took exception to statements made and addressed 
The Traffic World or the writer direct, his letter has been an- 
swered where a reply was called for. 


In connection with the last two or three articles, treating 
on the subject of the correct bases for presentation of claims, 
however, there is no question about the existence of a wide dif- 
ference of opinion, particularly in connection with the proper 
basis to apply on shipments of merchandise of various kinds 
where the destination value is used in making up the claim. 
As Edward W. Wilson, traffic manager of the Frick-Reid Supply 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, has written at considerable length 
on the articles appearing in The Traffic World under dates of 
August 20 and September 3, I am incorporating his letter in 
full and will make a few remarks in answer to it. ‘rhe letter 
follows: 


We have read with much interest the series of articles written by 
C. H. Dietrich for The Traffic World, and want to particularly refer 
to and make some comments upon the article appearing in The Traffic 
World as of August 20, 1921, wherein Mr. Dietrich undertakes to 
explain what consignee is entitled to recover from common carriers 
on materials lost or damaged in transit. We want to particularly 
refer to the last part of Mr. Dietrich’s comments wherein he advises 
that the consignee or the retail merchant is not entitled to anything but 
= cost of materials as purchased by him plus the transportation 
charges. 

The reasons as set forth by Mr. Dietrich, why they are not en- 
titled to anything other than the aforementioned, is because he has 
no overhead expense on the shipment that is lost or damaged in 
transit, such as drayage from freight station, unpacking of materials, 
clerk hire, rent, insurance, etc. The Cummins amendment of March 
4, 1915, provides that the carrier affected by the act shall issue a bill 
of lading and shall be liable to the lawful holder of it for the full, 
actual loss, damage or injury to such property. 

First, we would like to ask Mr. Dietrich what he considers the 
full value of the property of the holder. We consider the full value 
of the property of the holder of the bill of lading just what he can 
obtain for it on the open market. This is fundamentally true, regard- 
less of any overhead expense that may or may not have entered into 
the sale of the materials. All overhead expense enters into the cost 
of materials purchased but does not necessarily represent the value of 
the material, but, as aforestated, the value of the material is what 
it will bring on the open market. Why do corporations, firms, or 
persons employ purchasing departments to purchase materials, sales 
departments to sell goods, and credit departments to pass on credits, 
traffic departments to handle claims against the carriers who have 
been entrusted with the transportation of goods? The purpose of all 
these departments, with the heavy expense they represent, is 
thwarted, if, through neglect or otherwise, the carriers do not carry 
out their part of the bill of lading contract. The employer has suffered 
a much greater loss than merely what the material has cost him. How 
can you consistently compare overhead expense, such as purchasing 
department, credit department, sales department and traffic depart- 
ment, with the infinitesimal expense of clerk hire, drayage, rent and 
insurance? 

In many instances materials are bought on borrowed capital one 
which interest has to be paid. This interest has to be paid on mate- 
rial lost or damaged in transit, just as much so as on materials on 
which the retail merchant has received his profit. Does the carrier 
pay interest on loss or damage claims that are held up from three to 
six months in settlement? You advise that the broker is entitled to 
the amount of the price of the material charged to his customer after 
he has gone to the expense of making the sale. How about the 
expense incurred by a resale merchant in the employment of trav- 
eling salesman, who has daily shown his ware to the buying public, 
and whose efforts or expense cannot be traced to any one particular 
consignment? What is the difference whether the overhead expense 
is incurred in ane way or the other; it all represents cost of material. 
What is the difference, considering the principle, whether the overhead 
expense of the jobber is large or the expense of the retailer is small? 
Do we not all encounter, as consumers, the overhead expense, be it 
large or small, incurred in one way. or the other, in the purchase of 
materials; then what constitutes the value of an article but what it 
will bring on the open market? 

Mr. Dietrich calls attention to the fact that merchants do not 
make any claim against wholesalers in instances where they receive 
shipment of canned goods in spoiled condition and which left the 
wholesaler in that condition. I do not consider this a parallel case to 
losses or damages which occur with the carriers. The retailer or 
jobber receives a good many courtesies or advantages from the 
wholesaler or manufacturer; such as thirty to ninety days’ credit, 
trade discounts, and other trade advantages such as advertising a 
retail man’s stock of goods or special brand handled by him. Do the 
earriers, who fail to carry out contract in transportation of material, 
give any such advantages to a resale man; if not, then why make 
comparison of the two cases mentioned? 

Mr. Dietrich also states in article contained in The Traffic World 
of September 3, that the manufacturer is entitled to profit on raw 
material destroyed in transit. Our contention is that the manu- 
facturer is not entitled to profit on the manufacture article, on account 
of the raw material being destroyed in transit, for the reason that 
his profit through the process of manufacture is problematical, and 
not real. The question is too far-fetched to be considered because 
the material has to change in form to change in value, while other 
materials consigned to a retailer do not change in form, and resale 
price is not problematical. . 

We are retailers, delivering direct to the consumer, and maintain 
a purchasing department, sales department, credit department and 
traffic department, and also employ traveling salesmen. 


In answer to Mr. Wilson’s inquiry in his third paragraph, 
“as to what we consider the full value of the property of the 
holder,” I quite agree with him that the value of the property 
is correctly represented by what it can be sold for on the open 
market; but this market value must, in my judgment, be de 
termined by applying a price applicable to the same unit of 
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quantity that is represented by the shipment in question. In 
other words, if a carload of coal arrives at destination with a 
known shortage of three tons, the reasonable market value to 
apply, in connection with such a claim, would be the market 
value per ton of a carload of coal of this grade and not the 
market value of three tons of coal of a similar grade. To put 
it another way, the claim should be based on the carload value 
rather than on the retail value of three tons and, to use the 
same example we used in the article of August 20, if a shipment 
of fifty boxes of soap reached destination with five bars missing, 
the measure of value to apply would be that covering a ship- 
ment of fifty boxes of soap, rather than the value that might 
be found to apply on a purchase at that point of three bars of 
soap over a grocer’s counter. 

I note that Mr. Wilson, in the third paragraph ot his letter, 
believes that the expense connected with the sales force, dray- 
age, rent, insurance, etc., is infinitesimal as compared to the ex- 
pense of purchasing, credit, sales, and traffic departments. This 
statement does not seem reasonable to me, for, while the pur- 
chasing, credit, sales, and traffic department expense must 
necessarily enter into the cost of any business and a proportion 
of such expense surely enters into the cost of the merchandise, 
it does not seem probable to a layman like myselt, that this 
overhead expense mentioned could amount to more than a frac- 
tion of the expense in connection with the handling, selling, 
and shipping of the products sold. 


My whole argument, in connection with this particular 
feature, is directed toward a solution that is practical to apply 
to our everyday claim situation and to an ordinary concern, such 
as Mr. Wilson represents, for instance, I do not presume that its 
claims for loss and damage on merchandise received will amount 
to more than from one to three per cent of its entire purchases 
for any given period, and, as a practical proposition, if prompt 
settlement can be obtained in connection with this comparatively 
small proportion of yearly purchases which: may become lost 
or damaged in ordinary transportation, by the presentation of 
such claims on a basis that can readily be proved or verified by 
the submission of the invoices or other proof of value at destina- 
tion, is it worth while to inject overhead expenses such as men- 
tioned above, the correctness of which no freight claim agent 
is in position to determine, except by making an audit of the 
firms or applying a general overhead percentage that may be 
taken from an average of a great many firms? 


It seems to me this is the substance of the whole question 
and while the courts and our lawyer friends will undoubtedly 
be able to reach some theoretical solution of this problem in 
time, a theoretical solution is not what we need to settle claims; 
we must have a practical method that will stand up under the 
usages of every day investigation in the average freight claim 
office, and I am satisfied, after looking over a great many claims 
filed on various bases, that the average consignee can compute 
his damage or loss by taking his invoice and adding thereto his 
transportation charge. 


This will certainly apply to the retail consignee who car- 
ries no purchasing department, traffic department, nor credit 
department overhead expenses, and it would, perhaps, be applic- 
able to all wholesalers and jobbers, if some reasonably accurate 
percentage could be obtained of their average buying expense 
taken as a whole and including any overhead items properly 
chargeable to their expense of buying, and use this average 
basis in connection with their invoice costs plus transportation 
charges on inbound shipments of freight that may be lost or 
damaged in transit. It is quite likely that this percentage would 
not be the same with any two concerns, but if such a basis could 
be agreed on with the various concerns filing claims against 
any line, it would at least eliminate the necessity of arguing over 
each individual claim filed and would, furthermore, not only 
make the claimant whole in the transaction, but would dispose 
of the resale basis which is being advanced by a number of con- 
cerns today as the proper basis on which claims should be filed. 

The problem confronting our freight claim officers today is 
not, as is commonly thought, “How cheap can a claim be settled?” 
or, “How much can the claimant be beaten down from his original 
price?” but, on the contrary, the important question today is, 
first, ‘‘Is there legal liability with the carrier?” and, “If so, what 
is the lawful measure of damage?” In order to determine the 
second question, documentary verification of the loss or damage 
must be attached to the claim file in order to substantiate the 
payment. This was a comparatively simple matter as long as 
nothing outside of the invoice value was necessary, but when 
we enter the realm of overhead charges, such as are mentioned 
in Mr. Wilson’s letter, or if the probable resale value. were to 
be adopted as the proper basis on an inbound shipment, the veri- 
fication of these expenses and resale values and the securing of 
figures to substantiate such payments is a difficult task to con- 
template. 

Mr. Wilson, in the closing sentences of his letter, remarks 
that, “resale price is not problematical.” This may be perfectly 
true so far as his line of business is concerned, but I do not 
see how it can.-be advanced as a fact in connection with many 
lines of business where a considerable stock is carried from 
month to month and in many cases over a period of several 
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months during which time the prices fluctuate, the commodity 
deteriorates, and changing conditions may affect the resale Prices 
extensively. However, it is my firm conviction that a resale price 
has no bearing on this subject and the question of whether jt 
is problematical or not does not matter. 


CLASS RATE RELATIONSHIPS 


The Traffic World Washington Buregy 


A conditional settlement of the Eastern cities-Virginia cities 
part of the Raleigh Chamber of Commerce case, in which the 
Commission prescribed a relationship in rates between Virginia 
cities on the one hand and North Carolina points on the other 
and a relationship of rates from Virginia cities and from North 
Carolina points to the Southeast, has been made by agreement 
between representatives of shippers and carriers. They met at 
Director Hardie’s office separately and then in joint conference. 

It was agreed that the railroads should publish rates from 
eastern territory to the Virginia cities as proposed and within 
three weeks from that time take up the question of the percent. 
age relationship of the lower class rates to the first class, If 
that relationship cannot be agreed upon, then the whole subject 
shall be considered as open and the Commission shall pasg on 
the issue. 

The changes in the first class rates thus conditionally 
agreed upon will be as follows: Baltimore to Virginia cities, 
increase from 68 to 76 cents; New York, increase from 83.5 to 
88 cents; and Boston, increase from 95 to 96 cents. The new 
scale will make the differentials, New England over New York, 
8, 9, 8, 9, 11.5 and 10.5 cents per 100 pounds. The differentials 
are here set forth to show the necessity for the agreement that 
there shall be a readjustment of the relationship between the 
classes, because, as here shown, the fifth class differential is 
11.5 cents, or more than 3 cents greater than the first class 
differential. 

No one expects this agreement to be other than the basis 
for further work along that line, because the relationships that 
will come into existence on such a scale would be intolerable 
in the eyes of New England shippers. It was made, however, 
with a view to getting something from which to start. 

One notable fact in connection with the plans of the rail- 
roads for complying with the order of the Commission is that 
they propose ignoring water competition or the _ possibility 
thereof and putting the rates on a dry land basis. Some of the 
North Carolina points that have been having the benefit of 
so-called water compelled rates are expected to object to the 
heavy increases to which they will be asked to submit; but the 
Commission cannot order the carriers to meet water competition 
or even to admit that there is such a thing. 

Practically the whole of the confusion that has followed in 
the wake of the Commission’s decision in the Raleigh Chamber 
of Commerce case is attributed to the fact that the Commission 
overlooked or ignored the truth that Southern Classification gov- 
erns rates from New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, while 
Official Classification governs rates from New England and the 
interior or Eastern Trunk Line territory. The spread or differ- 
ential between first class and the lower classes governed by 
Official Classification is much greater than the spread between 
the classes governed by Southern Classification. Inasmuch as 
the order required the removal of an undue prejudice, the cal- 
riers were given the option of raising the Virginia cities rates 
or reducing the North Carolina rates. They have elected to 
increase the Virginia cities rates and that increase must be 
reflected north and east in such a way as to involve practically 
everything east of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line. They tried, at 
the first conferences on the subject, to persuade the shippers 
to accept the so-called standard southern per cents of class rela- 
tionship, but such objection was raised to that that, in the condi- 
tional settlement made of one phase of the case, it was agreed 
that there should be a revision of the relationship of the classes 
below first. Whether that revision is to be a compromise be 
tween the Official and the Southern classification relationship, 0 
a carriage of the Official Classification relationships into the 
Southeast, is one of the questions to be answered. The chances 
are against the importation of the Official Classification relation 
ships into the Southeast, even in a settlement of this case. 

Shippers were represented in the conference by W. H. Chan- 
dler of Boston; P. W. Moore, Brooklyn; J. C. Lincoln, New York; 
M. D. Warren, Trenton; A. E. Beck, Baltimore; D. O. Moore, 
Pittsburgh; R. W. Poteet, New Britain; George P. Wilson, Phil- 
adelphia, and F. D. Walker, New York. The carriers were rel 
resented by 0. S. Lewis, B. & O.; E. P. Bates, Pennsylvania, 
Brooks Brown, Southern; Samuel House, B. & O.; Ira Hubbell, 
New York Central; J. B. Sweeny, Merchants & Miners; P. 
Thompson, Baltimore Steam Packet Company; A. L. Stevens, 
Chesapeake Steamship Company, and E. B. McCauley, Western 
Maryland. 
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| Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
i . 





LOSS OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Notice of Arrival Held Required, Under Bill of Lading, Limiting 
Liability to that of Warehouseman, to Be Given Party “En- 
titled to Receive” the Property: 


(Court of Appeals of Maryland.) Under a bill of lading lim- 
iting liability of carrier to that of warehouseman for loss oc- 
curring 48 hours after notice of arrival, and also providing, in 
another clause, for storage of goods, which, within 48 hours 
after notice of arival, are not removed by the party “entitled to 
receive” them, the notice of arrival is to be given to the party 
“entitled to receive” the goods, which means a party who has 
an interest in the goods distinct from that of another or forward- 
ing carrier, a steamship company, accepting them for conveyance 
to their destination.— Baltimore & O. R. Co. vs. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., 114 Atl. Rept. 730. 


Whether Steamship Company Was Consignee’s Agent, to Whom 
Notice of Arrival Reducing Liability to that of Warehouse- 
man, Was to Be Given, Held for Jury: 

In action against a railroad company to recover for a carload 
of tinplate destroyed by fire while awaiting transfer to steamer 
ata port of export, defended on ground that, by giving notice 
of arrival to the steamship company, which was to export the 
goods, and to which the carrier had been directed to deliver the 
goods, the carrier had reduced its liability to that of warehouse- 
man, held that, whether the steamship company was the author- 
wed agent of the party “entitled to receive” the goods, to whom 
it was proper to give such notice of arrival, was for the jury.— 
Ibid. 

Agency May Be Implied from Conduct: 

An agency may be implied from conduct, and need not be 
proven by evidence of an express appointment.—Ibid. 

Agency Held for Jury: 

An issue of fact as to existence of agency must be submitted 
to the jury, if any evidence legally tending to prove the agency 
has been offered.—Ibid. 

Right to Correct Instructions Not Affected by Fact Court Sits 
as Jury: 

That the verdict is to be rendered by the court sitting as a 
juwy does not impair the right of either party to a correct state- 
ment of the principles by which the decision of the issues of 
fact should be controlled.—Ibid. 


Custom at One Port of Giving Notice of Arrival Not Sufficiently 
General to Impute Knowledge Thereof to the Shipper: 


In action against a railroad company to recover for carload 
of tinplate destroyed by fire while awaiting transfer to steamer 
ata port of export, defended on the ground that, by giving notice 
of arrival to the steamship company, which was to export the 
goods, and to which the carrier had been directed to deliver the 
goods, the carrier had reduced its liability to that of warehouse- 
man, the trial court properly refused to allow the defendant 
railroad company to prove a custom at the particular port where 
the fire occurred, with reference to notices of arrival there of 
goods, intended for export, such a custom not being shown to be 
sufficiently general to impute knowledge of its existence to the 
shipper.—Ibid. 

Provision in Bill of Lading Filed with Commission Requiring 
Notice of Claims in Writing Cannot Be Waived by Carrier: 
(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) When a carrier has filed a 

form of bill of lading for interstate shipments with the Interstate 

Commerce Commission and such form has been approved by the 

Commission, a provision. therein to the effect that no claim for 

loss or damage can be enforced unless notice of such claim was 

sven in writing within the time prescribed therein cannot be 
walved by the carrier (Carbic Mfg. Co. vs. Western Express Co., 

184 Northwestern R., p. 35).—Ibid. 

Notice of Claim Held Not Sufficient Within Bill of Lading: 

An oral notice that the shipment has been lost followed by 
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a “tracer” sent out by the carrier in an attempt to locate it is 

not a compliance with such provision.—Ibid. 

DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY 

In Action for Delay Evidence of Congestion Held Properly Ex- 
cluded: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia.) The court did not err in 
excluding from the jury “the testimony of Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Woodall in so far as anything they may have said tended to 
bear on the question of the unusual congestion of freight.—Payne, 
Federal Agent, vs. Cheshire, 108 S. E. Rept., p. 207. 
“Promptly” Transmit and Deliver Defined: 

(Supreme Court of Alabama.) “Promptly,” within the im- 
plied undertaking of a telegraph company, on accepting a mes- 
sage for transmission, to transmit and deliver it promptly, means 
expeditiously and without undue delay, that is, as quickly as 
practicable under the circumstances.—Western Union Telegraph 
Co. vs. Barbour, 89 Sou. Rept., p. 299. 

Charging Negligence in Complaint for Not Transmitting and 
Delivering Promptly Unnecessary: 

The complaint for failure of telegraph company to transmit 
and deliver a message promptly need not charge negligence, 
absence of negligence in respect to such failure being a legal 
excuse therefor, and so defensive matter—lIbid. 

Complaint Held to Sufficiently Charge Implied Undertaking to 
Transmit and Deliver Promptly and Breach Thereof: 
Complaint alleging undertaking of telegraph company to 

transmit and deliver message, also facts from which the law 

implies an obligaticn to transmit and deliver promptly, and 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OFEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
line, minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwardded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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POSITION WANTED—As Auditor, Traffic Manager or Claim 
Agent, railroad or industrial. Southern city preferred. T'wenty-five 
years’ experience. Now holding official position. Excellent references, 
ability, integrity, habits.. Married. Address “Southern,” care Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Industrial traffic position, by capable married man, age 
thirty. Twelve years’ railroad experience, rates, claims, etc. Western 
territory preferred. Address J. M. R., Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Married, age 28, devoid of frivolous habits, 
eight years’ railroad and express experience, plus technical training: 
employed at present, but want to connect with commercial industry; 
location no object. Address E. R. R. 389, Traffic World, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Substantial open front roller bearing sliding door Tariff 
Case, twelve feet long, containing 700 vertical filing inches. Base 31 
inches high, containing four letter size drawers, two large drawers 
and eleven feet shelves, protected by roller bearing sliding doors. 
Very reasonable. Apply New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, New 
Orleans, La. 





FOR SALE—Baxter Charcoal Car Heaters. 
Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Several thousand first-class No. 
railroad cross ties. Can also furnish oak switch ties to order. 
Pearson, Edwardsburg, Michigan. 


John Gund Brewing 





1 6x8 8 ft. oak 
L. E. 
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charging breach in accordance with the duty assumed, is suffi- 

cient.—Ibid. 

Breach = Two Implied Obligations Under Contract May Be 
Joined: 

There may be joined in the same complaint in action on 
contract to transmit and deliver telegram breach of the implied 
obligation to do so promptly and breach of the implied obliga- 
tion, in case of inability to transmit and deliver, to inform 
sender thereof.—Ibid. 

Complaint Good as to One of Two Causes of Action Not Demur- 
rable as a Whole: 

The complaint for breach of two implied obligations of a 
contract, being good as to one, is not demurrable as a whole, 
but demurrer should be to the one defectively pleaded.—lIbid. 
Duty to Inform Sender of Inability to Transmit or Deliver: 

It is the duty of a telegraph company to inform the sender 
of a message, not only of inability to transmit it, but of inability 
to deliver it after transmission.—Ibid. 

Recoverability of Part of Damages Cannot Be Raised by De- 
murrer: 

Question of recoverability of damages for mental suffering, 
whether defendant’s liability be governed by state or federal law, 
cannot be raised by demurrer to complaint seeking, for non- 
delivery of a telegram, not only such damages, but recovery of 
the charge paid for the service undertaken.—Ibid. 
Recoverability of Part of Claimed Damages Cannot Be Raised 

by Plea: 

Where complaint for non-delivery of telegram seeks recov- 
ery not only for mental suffering but recovery of the charge paid, 
the question of recoverability for mental suffering cannot be 
raised by plea that the transmission and delivery was an act of 
interstate commerce, and governed by the federal interstate 
commerce act (U. S. Comp. St. 8563 et seq.)—Ibid. 
Transmission of Telegram Between Points in State by Route 

Through Another State Held Interstate Commerce: 

The transmission of a telegram between points in the state 
by a route through another state, uniformly adopted and used at 
the time, is “interstate commerce,” governed exclusively by the 
federal interstate commerce act, as amended by act Cong. June 
18, 1910, 7 (U. S. Comp. St. 8563), so that damages for mental 
anguish for non-delivery are not recoverable.—Ibid. 

Loss of Profits on Pasturing Cattle Held Not Recoverable as 
Damages: ; 

(District Court of Appeal, Third District, California.) In an 
action for damages for delay in delivering a telegram, the meas- 
ure of damages is not that established by Civ. Code, par. 3308, 
for the breach of a seller’s agreement to deliver personal prop- 
erty, though by the delay plaintiff was prevented from buying 
cattle, but is the amount which will compensate plaintiff for the 
detriment approximately caused thereby, under section 3300 or 
3333, depending on whether the action is for breach of contract 
or for tort; and therefore plaintiff cannot recover the difference 
between the contract price of the cattle which he was prevented 
from buying and the price at which he could have resold them 
after pasturing them without proof that he could not have pur- 
chased other cattle in the open market.—Cornell vs. Western 
Union Telegraph Co., 199 Pac. Rept., p. 1087. 

Evidence Held Not to Establish Measure of Damages for Delay: 
In an action for delay in delivering a telegram, whereby 

plaintiff was prevented from exercising an option to purchase 
cattle, evidence that at the time and place the cattle in question 
had a market value between $25 and $35 a head is too indefinite 
to support a finding as to damages, especially where the finding 
was greater than the damages, if the larger figure as to market 
value was taken.—Ibid. 

Not Liable for Delay in Delivering Telegram Offering Loan to 
Purchase Cattle Without Proof Cattle Could Not Have Been 
Purchased After Delivery: 

A telegraph company is not liable for substantial damages 
for delay in the delivery of a telegram offering to loan plaintiff 
money with which to purchase cattle for pasturing, where the 
evidence showed that the cattle in question were not sold to 
another until long after the telegram was delivered, and did not 
show that plaintiff could not have purchased them upon receipt 
of the message.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


Judgment Against Carrier, Handling Shipment During Federal 

Control, Unauthorized: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Austin.) In an action for 
injury to cattle against carrier and Director-General of Railroads, 
the successor to the Director-General being made a party de- 
fendant, judgment against the carrier is unauthorized, where at 
time of shipment government was in charge of railroad.—Gulf, 
C. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Bostick, 233 S. W. Rept., p. 112. 
Delivery of Cattle Held Shown by the Evidence: 

In action for injury to cattle from rough handling and delay, 
evidence held sufficient to show that cattle had been delivered 
to the carrier.—Ibid. 

Little Evidence Required to Sustain Verdict, Where Defendant 
Offered No Evidence: 
Where successor to Director-General of Railroads claimed, 
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on appeal from judgment for plaintiff in action for delay anq 

negligent handling of cattle, that there was no evidence that 

carrier received the cattle, but the fact, easily disproved, was not 

disproved, little evidence is required to uphold the verdict ang 

judgment.—Ibid. : 

Failure of Proof as to Coparty Immaterial on Other Party’s Ap 
peal: 

Where, on appeal from judgment against carrier and suc. 
cessor to Director-General of Railroads, judgment is rendered 
on confession of error that plaintiff take nothing by his suit 
against the carrier, it is immaterial whether the particular car. 
rier sued carried the goods between the places alleged, all the 
roads between such places being within the control of the goy. 
ernment.—Ibid. 

Judicial Notice Taken of Government Control of Railroads: 

Judicial notice will be taken that Walker D. Hines, as Di. 
rector-General of Railroads, had control of all railroads from 
Fort Worth to Temple and from Temple to Lampasas in the 
state of Texas.—Ibid. 

Judicial Notice Taken of Common Knowledge: 

The court will take judicial cognizance of facts that may be 
regarded as forming part of the common knowledge of every 
person in the community of ordinary understanding and intel- 
ligence, as the court is presumed to know that everybody in that 
community of ordinary intelligence and information ought to 
know.— Ibid. 

Failure to Separate Damages in Suit for Delay and Rough Han- 
dling of Cattle Fatal Where No Evidence of Delay: 

In an action against the successor to the Director-General 
of Railroads for damages to cattle, occasioned by delay and rough 
handling, in which there was no evidence of delay, judgment 
against the successor cannot be sustained, where the jury an- 
swered “Yes” to special issue whether cattle were damaged by 
negligence, either by delay or rough handling, or both, and then 
found one sum as damages, and judgment was entered, making 
a joint and several liability as to such sum.—TIbid. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Production of soft coal showed a decided improvement dur- 
ing the week ended September 17, and for the first time since 
early in June passed the 8,000,000-ton mark,” the Geological Sur- 
vey said in its report this week on coal production. “The total 
output, including lignite, coal coked at the mine, and mine fuel, 
is estimated at 8,139,000 net tons. In comparison with the week 
ended September 3, the most recent week of full time production, 
this was an increase of 533,000 tons, or slightly over 7 per cent. 

“Preliminary reports indicate that loadings on Monday and 
Tuesday of the week, September 19-24, totaled 57,465 cars. When 
compared with the first two days of the week preceding, this 
was an increase of 2,042 cars, and points to further improvement 
in production. 

“The export trade from Hampton Roads showed little change 
in the week ended September 17. Owing to the increase to 
38,057 tons in the tonnage for foreign bunkers, total dumpings 
increased to 73,989 net tons. The total dumped for export de- 
creased from 36,014 tons to 35,932 tons. The depth of the present 
depression in export trade is seen in the fact that at the present 
time the overseas movement is but 16.5 per cent of the weekly 
average in June. 

“The all-rail movement to New England recovered after 
Labor Day week but was less than in the week ended September 
3. American Railway Association reports show that 2,187 cars 
of anthracite and 2,530 cars of bituminous coal were forwarded 
over the Hudson, against 2,436 and 5,824 cars, respectively, in 
the corresponding week last year. 

“The movement of soft coal from Lake Erie ports recovered 
but little from the depression of Labor Day week. Total dump- 
ings, as reported by the Ore and Coal Exchange, was 476,390 
net tons, a decrease when compared with the week ended Septem- 
ber 4 of 111,734 tons. Of the total dumped, 454,634 tons were 
cargo coal and 21,756 tons vessel fuel. Total dumpings in the 
corresponding week of 1920 were 1,012,124 tons. 

“The cumulative lake movement for the season stands at 
17,669,670 net tons and is nearly three and three-quarter million 
tons ahead of 1920, and 186,580 tons ahead of 1919. Compared 
with 1918, however, 1921 is over two and a half million tons 
behind.” 











CALIFORNIA RAILROAD EXTENSION 


Application for a certificate of public convenience and ne 
cessity authorizing it to make extensions to its Santa Ana branch 
in Orange county, California, has been made to the Commission 
by the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company. One opera- 
tion for which the company asks approval is the completion 0! 
the Santa Ana branch by extending it from La Habra to Tustil, 
Calif., a distance of 21.8 miles. The other extension propose 
will be 14 miles in length and begun at the southern terminus 
of the Santa Ana branch. The company asks authority to retain 
the excess earnings on the operation of the extensions for tel 
years. 
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PORT PORT 


THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 
ROUTE RAILWAY ROUTE. 


THREE FAST MANIFEST TRAINS 
eave KANSAS CITY vary 


6 O’Clock P. M. 9 O’Clock P. M. 


Carloads Texarkana and South Only Package Cars Fort Smith and North, 
and Loads Texarkana and South 


ARRIVING AT: 


10:30 O’Clock P. M. 


Loads for all Points 













‘Houston, Texas . 
Galveston, _ 
New Orleans, La.. 





Pittsburg, Kansas........4:55 A M Next Day Texarkana, Texas...... 4:00 A M Second Day 

Joplin, Missouri.......... 7:00 A M Next Day Shreveport, La.........7:00 A M Second Day 

Neosho, Missouri. . ..8:00 A M Next Day Lake Charles, La.......8:00 A M Third Day 

Fort Smith, Arkansas... .7:30 P M Next Day Beaumont, Texas......8:45 A M Third Day 
Port Arthur, Texas.....10:15 AM ‘Third Day 

Dallas, Texas. . ..4:25 AM Third Day Waco, Texas. ..6:00 A M Third Day 

Fort Worth, Texas.. .7:00 AM Third er El Paso, Texas... ..8:00 A M Fifth Day 


6:45 A M Third Day 
.5:00 A M Fourth Day 
-.8:00 P M Third Day 













































Direct Connections at Kansas City with all pots reaching Kansas City. 


We operate 32 switch engines in Kansas City insuring prompt forwarding of all 
traffic same day received. 


CUT THIS OUT for ready reference in routing your traffic. 


H. A. WEAVER, G. F. A. 


J. F. HOLDEN, Vice President 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ORDER NOW! 


Tariff Sized Photographic Reproduction 


OF 


TARIFF CIRCULAR No. 20 A 


You will want this new circular which will cancel 
Tariff Circular No. 18 A, and Supplements thereto, 
and orders placed now will be filled immediately 
upon completion of the reproduction, copy for which 
is expected about November First. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


418 South Market Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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HENRY FORD AND HIS RAILROAD 
Editor The Traffic World: 

The inference to be drawn from your numerous articles rela- 
tive to Henry Ford and his railroad is that if it were not for 
the increased tonnage which he, as a shipper, is in position to 
throw to this road the old D. T. & I. would remain what it 
always has been. 

I can remember not so very long ago when all of our rail- 
roads had more tonnage than they could possibly handle. 

F. E. Dunham, President, 
Toledo Distributing and Forwarding Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, September 22, 1921. 





Mr. Dunham draws the correct inference from what we have had 
to say. We regret that we are not able to draw a correct or any infer- 
ence from what he says in the second paragraph of his letter.—Editor 


The Traffic World. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

In the August 21 issue of the Buffalo Sunday Courier there 
“was an article by Richard Lee, purporting to be an interview 
with Henry Ford in connection with his acquisition of the D. T. 
& I. Railroad under a large type caption, “Henry Ford Tells 
How He Has Rejuvenated D. T. & I. Ry., Before Bankrupt.” 
The article has no doubt conveyed to the public the idea that if 
aman, even of Mr. Ford’s business ability, but with no practical 
railroad experience, can acquire a bankrupt road and operate 
it profitably within such a short time, there is surely something 
lacking in the executives of other roads. This and other publi- 
cations certainly emphasize the necessity of the establishment 
of a railroad educational bureau as suggested in your paper, to 
publish pertinent facts in connection with transportation mat- 
ters in order that the public may have the opportunity to view 
such questions from both sides, and thus possibly prevent that 
misconception which arouses harmful criticism. 

Mr. Ford’s motive in assuming control of the D. T. & I. Ry. 
has been shown in a convincing manner through the medium 
of The Traffic World, but, unfortunately, such articles are not 
seen by the general public. 

In acquiring this heretofore bankrupt railroad, Wr. Ford 
had no philanthropic idea of benefiting the public, but saw in 
the venture a means of not only saving money for his other 
interests, but adding materially to the revenue of the.D. T. & I. 
by controlling the routing on inbound shipments destined to the 
various Ford industries. In the article published by the Buffalo 
Courier, Mr. Ford is quoted as saying that one of the reasons for 
the successful operation of his railroad is the application of 
“horse sense” to business. Perhaps he is right, but why didn’t 
he use some of the same horse sense in the earlier days, and 
give the D. T. & I. a more liberal share of his business? There 
is nothing remarkable in this accomplishment to make such a 
fuss about, in view of the advantage Mr. Ford gained immediately 
on taking over this railroad. A child gives a stray dog a bone 
and renews its life—an act of sympathy and of benefit to the 
canine. Mr. Ford feeds the D. T. & I. with business, and re 
news its life, but with a totally different motive, because he 
bought the road and expects to gain by its operation. Nobody 
disputes his right to do so, but why is he not honest about the 
deal, instead of attacking the methods of other railroad officials, 
and at the same time assuming the-attitude of a miracle man 
and idealist? 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., September 21, 1921. B. Scrivener. 


WHY A MERCHANT MARINE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

My attention has been called to an editorial which appeared 
in The Traffic World, dated July 23, 1921. It lacks the spirit 
of the “fathers” who, in building, sought not only to make an 
asylum for those suffering religious oppression but, as well, to 
establish and perpetuate economic freedom. One need not 
dilate at length upon the well-recognized truth, that the Declara- 
tion of Independence breathed the spirit of economic independ- 
ence from its immortal first sentence to the last. 

You ask: “Is there anything sacred in the doctrine of an 
American merchant marine or any lack of patriotism in being 
opposed to such an institution as an economic extravagance?” 

Emphatically! Such opposition is unpatriotic! America is 
for Americans. Our progress and economic freedom are de- 
pendent upon our independence of the vessels of commercial 
rivals. The rise and fall of our early merchant marine; our 





—— 8 
surrender to Great Britain, whereby “Britannia rules the waves,” 
and has dictated our commerce—these things are humiliating, 
harmful and evidences of servility. 

“Can an American merchant marine be maintained without 
what amounts to subsidy and the taxation of the public?” 

Possibly not. But, why stress “subsidy” in this case? If 
subsidies are required to build up our shipping, thus enabling 
us to dictate our policies and establish and hold a leading place 
in the world markets, by all means let us subsidize. Do not 
become solicitous about “the public.” I hold a brief for it, 
Do you? 

What built our transcontinental railroads? Subsidies. 
“infant industries? Tariff subsidies. The Panama Canal? 
sidy. What supplies crutches for our crippled railroads? Sub- 
sidies. What should be the attitude of America in dealing with 
our struggling merchant marine? Subsidize, if necessary. 

Why discriminate against this most important factor in our 
commerce? To surrender our ocean carrying facilities to Great 
Britain once more because our vessels cannot at once function 
efficiently and come into independent control of our commerce, 
is unthinkable! Why should America decline to protect its peo- 
ple and permit our trade to continue under the dominance of 
other countries? 


Recent lessons of the great war must not be forgotten. Dur- 
ing that trying time we meekly assumed the “yoke” and abided 
the pleasure of Europe in the allotment of bottoms for our 
transcendent needs. This must not be permitted to again occur, 

Realize, please, our merchant marine is a part of our na- 
tional defense, of paramount importance. Without its controlling 
influence in the time to come, our navy may be helpless in 
event of a war of proportions. The present status of our 
merchant marine affairs, involving vast waste incurred during 
the period of actual hostilities, is due almost wholly to the un- 
fortunate dictum of America: ‘Let the foreign ships have the 
business.” 

The LaFollette seaman’s law is not sacred. Modify it, if 
necessary; carry out its present requirements, if expedient, at 
any price. The cost is of small importance compared to the end 
to be attained. If hundreds of millions may annually be spent 
to construct and operate our war vessels, surely the most 
effective arm of the navy, our merchant marine, has full right 
to demand its share in the reckoning. 

Concerning subsidies, you write: ‘Are we ready for it (sub- 
sidy) with ocean carriers? It might be necessary with our rail 
carriers, if private ownership should fail to function, for we 
must have rail transportation. But do we need it in ocean 
transportation? Even though private ownership may cease to 
function—or, rather, fail to begin to function—we still have the 
foreign bottoms.” 

The railroads and British merchant marine back of the effort 
to scuttle our ships and destroy our independence in commerce 
shall not be permitted to get away with their scheme without 
protest and vigorous action on the part of the sovereign people, 
unwilling to remain in the position of commercial second or 
third raters. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, September 23,: 1921. 


Our 
Sub- 


William Carter. 


THE EVOLUTION OF TRAFFIC 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Extreme specialization of labor has become characteristic of 
America. This specialization is to be found existing between 
sections of the country, in the various occupations, and even 12 
divisions of tasks within industries. No section of the country 
produces all that it consumes and the “jack-of-all-trades” has 
given way to the skilled mechanic and the trained executive. 

The New England states are engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of cotton and woolen goods, boots and shoes, tools and 
paper. The southwestern states raise cattle, sheep and horses 
and engage in mining. In the northwest are to be found the 
great lumber camps and fisheries. The South produces cottod, 
tobacco, lumber and sugar. The central West is primarily a0 
agricultural section. In the United States each section is pro 
ducing that for which it is best suited. 

This geographical division of labor and the great variety of 
production distributed generously over the country have become 
possible only through the development of rapid transportation 
facilities—particularly railroads. 


Without railroads America, for the most part, would still 
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EVERY STEP 


From Start to Finish 


In Both Freight Rate and 
Classification Change 



























Is Now Promptly Told of 
in 


The ‘[raitic Bulletin 


The Information Regularly Carried in This 
Publication Includes the Following: 


1—Released Rate Orders 

2—Fourth Section Orders 

3—Sixth Section Orders 

4—Investigation and Suspension Orders 
5—Suspension Orders Vacated 

6—New Tariffs and Supplements Filed with the I. C. C. 
7—Tariffs Rejected by the I. C. C. 

8—Express Tariffs Filed with the I. C. C. 
9—Shipping Board Tariffs 

10—Adoption Notices 

11—Central Freight Association Docket 
12—Central Freight Association Hearings 

13—C. F. A. Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Docket 
14—C. F. A. Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Hearings 
15—Illinois Freight Association Docket 
16—National Perishable Freight Committee Docket 
17—New England Freight Association Docket 
18—New England Freight Association Hearings 
19—Southern Rate Committee Docket 
20—Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 
21—Southwestern Freight Bureau Hearings 
22—Texas Tariff Bureau Docket 

23—Texas Tariff Bureau Hearings 

24—Trunk Line Association Docket 

25—Trunk Line Association Hearings 

26—Trunk Line Coal and Coke Docket 
27—Trunk Line Coal and Coke Hearings 
28—Western Trunk Line Docket 

29—Western Trunk Line Hearings 

30—Western Trunk Line Dispositions. 
31—Transcontinental Freight Bureau Docket. 
32—Southern Ports Foreign Freight Docket. 
33—Consolidated Classification Docket 
34—Embargo Notices, Modifications and Cancellations 
35 Steamship Sailings 

36—Express Classification Docket 

















Samples and full information free on request 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


Publishers THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
418 South Market St., Chicago 
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Managing Agents: 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
American Ship and Commerce Navigation Corp’n 
General Agents: Hamburg-American Line 
























American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Between New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 




























Boston Phila. New York 
S.S. Pennsylvanian... Oct. 1 ....... Oct. 5 
SS, PRBAMAM ....62.% .csdes t. 8 Oct. 12 
ee Se a | Oct. 19 
ies PMOTIOOR nc ticw’ seenes Oct.22 Oct. 26 
SS. Daketan .4....+ ne. -—_,er Nov. 2 


Sailings every Wednesday from New York, every 
other Saturday from Boston and Philadelphia, 
and fortnightly from the Pacific Coast ports. 









EUROPEAN SERVICE 
U. S. Pacific Coast Ports to the Principal Ports of the United 
Kingdom and Continent—Direct Fort- 

nightly Sailings 





















Joint Services with 
Hamburg-American Line 


































To Hamburg 

NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 
S.S. y+ el Nain wine aioe arsine eisinaee ew eeaemiaekmiee Oct. 1 
EE a ee Oct. 6 
S.S. “MOUNT Co er rrr er rr ree Oct. 13 
s.S. M __ RESS Eee AR ee re ee Oct. 15 
8.S. SE ais sik sie Gig iVasit olaw oeuuwe sow Dee basicewoee Oct. 22 
ey SEE MERE svi nino: 6ini5 0:44 40400 s.0-c0e eb eueatuiees Oct. 27 
ee SN oor e ER AWS cs ceasemeawnbeesenteseneos Oct. 29 
* 





Carries third-class ——— — and third-class pas- 
ers. Via 


Bos 
LOADING “PIER 86, NORTH RIVER 


PHILADELPHIA TO HAMBURG AND BREMEN 


8.S. CALLISTO (Hamburg only, via Baltimore)....... Oct. 18 
S.S. MOUNT SEWARD (via Baltimore and Norfolk)...Nov. 16 


BOSTON TO HAMBURG AND BREMEN 


S.S. OREGONIAN (Hamburg only)................ee0e. Oct. 
S.S. CLARKSBURG (via Baltimore and Norfolk)...... Nov. 


BALTIMORE TO HAMBURG AND BREMEN 
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S.S. DEUTSCHFELD (via Norfolk)................000. Oct. 8 
S.S. CALLISTO CAMDELS GR) 2 cccccccccccccesosscces Oct. 26 
S.S. CLARKSBURG (via Norfolk)................2.08- Nov. 10 

















NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO HAMBURG 


AND BREMEN 
BH, CRGCOTTGE oevccecisccscuesccesssteseesesesees 


NEW ORLEANS TO HAMBURG 
Oe i oie hes odin ade bs00ebneesees woos 1st half Oct. 
Ty STEED, 0 0:5:0:6:0.0:0:050-01010:4,0.90-0.0\8. 00000 2nd half Oct. 
Through bills of lading via Hamburg issued to all Scandinavian 
and Baltic Ports 






































NEW YORK TO DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Penang, Belawan-Deli, Port Swettenham, Singapore, Batavia, 
amarang, Soerabaya 

i Ce. odie a wis cancer shane sdgereceeeioess Oct. 25 

Loading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, 8S. I. 


NEW YORK TO NORTH AFRICA, MALTA, 
EGYPT, LEVANT, RED SEA PORTS 


Ce Ce, | Siew oa Fb edn cede pesntuaseescwrasees Oct. 25 
Loading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, S. I. 

































General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 
Telephone WHITEHALL 1020 
WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE 
327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago Phone Wabash 4891 


BRANCH OFFICES 
40 Central Street, Boston 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 



























Phone Fort Hill 3084 
Phone Lombard 7050 
GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
Williams, Dimond & Co., 310 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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be a wilderness. As a matter of fact, we all have become so 
dependent on railroads that, if they were suddenly to stop op- 
eration, famine and panic would soon spread over the land. 
The mills would close, labor would decay, and capital would be 
crushed. Railroads are as necessary to the life of this nation 
as is air to.the individual. 

In the early days we find the American colonies trading with 
one another by means of coastwise shipping. Overland hauling 
in wagons and coaches or on backs of animals was almost im- 
possible because of long distances between trading points and 
inaccessible roads. The Allegheny Mountains presented an in- 
surmountable barrier to western trade. In those days western 
Pennsylvania was a wheat-raising community. It cost too much 
to transport wheat east over the Allegheny Mountains, so the 
Pennsylvania farmer turned it into whisky, which could stand 
the cost of transportation. Everything went well until the gov- 
ernment levied a tax on whisky. Western Pennsylvania farmers 
objected strenuously and finally rebelled. This was known as 
the “whisky rebellion.” 

In 1807 the National Pike, fathered by Albert Gallatin, was 
started. It was to run from Washington, D. C., through Cum- 
berland Gap to the Mississippi River. Extending over a period 
of 36 years and at a cost of $10,000,000, the National Pike had 
been constructed through Uniontown, Zanesville, Columbus, In- 
dianapolis, and was on its way to Jefferson City, Mo., when the 
project was abandoned. Steamboats and railroads had by 1843 
demonstrated their practical utility as means of transportation 
and, in the enthusiasm that followed, the National Pike was 
forgotten. 

Fulton invented the steamboat in 1807, the same year the 
National Pike was begun. Four years after its invention the 
steamboat was introduced on the Ohio River, affording water 
transportation from points west of the Allegheny Mountains to 
New Orleans. So tremendous was the transportation over this 
waterway that by 1860 New Orleans became the fourth seaport 
of the world, the order being as follows: London, Liverpool, 
New York and New Orleans. 


Following the invention of the steamboat, De Witt Clinton, 
governor of New York, devised the Erie Canal, which was to 
form a connecting link between the East and the West. It 
joined the Great Lakes at Buffalo with the Hudson River at 
Waterford, above Troy. The canal was started in 1817 and 
was completed in 1825 at a cost of $5,700,000. By 1850 the canal 
tolls netted an annual revenue of $3,500,000. Soon after the 
completion of the canal New York displaced Philadelphia as 
the first port of the country. 

The building of the Erie Canal stimulated canal construction 
throughout the middle West. The state and federal govern- 
ments aided financially and by making large land grants. The 
Illinois and Michigan Canal, running from Chicago to the Mis- 
sissippi River, benefited by government assistance. The panic 
of 1837 halted canal construction and before the country regained 
its financial equilibrium railroads had demonstrated their su- 
periority over waterways and canal construction was dead. 

Railroad transportation in America—and, for that matter, the 
world—dates back to 1829, when George Stephenson placed a 
stationary engine on wheels, and thus came into existence the 
first steam locomotive. He called it the “Rocket” and on its 
initial trip it is credited with having made 29 miles an hour. 

The first railroad to be constructed was the Baltimore & 
Ohio and by 1830 it was operating thirteen miles of road. In 
1850 there were 9,000 miles of railroad in operation. Chicago 
at that time was a town of ‘30,000 population. Ten years later, 
when the Civil War was declared, Chicago had been reached 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern of the New York Central lines. Chicago 
was also connected with the Mississippi River by the Burlington, 
the Alton, and the Rock Island roads and with the Missouri 
River by the Hannibal & St. Joe Railroad. In 1860 there were 
30,600 miles of railroad in the United States. 


Railroads at first were used merely as “feeders” for the 
waterways. Then railroads began to parallel water routes. It 
was not expected, however that railroads would ever compete 
with water routes for freight transportation. Philosophizing on 
transportation possibilities in America, Albert Chevalier, a 
Frenchman, remarked: ‘‘Merchants for railways; merchandise 
for waterways.” 

Railroads were not long in demonstrating their superiority 
over waterways, as carriers of both passengers and freight. As 
a result, waterways were seriously crippled. Had the invention 
of the steam locomotive been delayed a quarter of a century it 
is quite possible that America would today be enjoying the 
benefits of a splendid inland waterways system. There is con- 
stant agitation for the development of our inland waterways and 
some day the Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Ohio rivers may 
become as important waterways as the Rhine River in Germany. 

The Civil War interrupted railroad construction, but by 1865 
it was resumed with greater vigor. In 1867 the Union Pacific 
began its transcontinental line from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific coast. Two years later the road was completed. The 
government was decidedly interested in the construction of this, 
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the first transcontinental line, and it rendered material assist- 
ance by giving to the road $25,000 a mile and:an immense grant 
of land amounting to more than 30,000,000 acres. Before the 
completion of this road the people of California and other west. 
ern states found it more convenient and quicker to trade with 
asia and Europe than with parts of its own country, as Chicago 
New Orleans and New York. The only means of transportation 
from these cities to the Pacific coast states was by boat around 
Cape Horn. This, together with other causes, discouraged the 
people of these western states and they were seriously consi¢- 
ering an independent existence or an alliance with Canada. Aj 
ee talk ended with the completion of the Union Pacific 
road. 

The Union Pacific road was not the only one to receive 
assistance from state and federal governments. By 1870 the 
federal government had granted 155,000,000 acres of land to the 
railroads and there had been issued $185,000,000 of county and 
municipal bonds to assist railroad construction. 

_ The construction of the so-called “granger roads” west of 
Chicago began about 1870. These roads have made Chicago the 
greatest grain market in the world. 

By 1880 there were four transcontinental railroads in the 
United States—the Union Pacific, the Santa Fe, the Southern 
Pacific, and the Northern Pacific. There are in the United 
States today more than 260,000 miles of railroad, not including 
double track and switching. 

With this great network of railroad, commodities and pas- 
sengers can be transported from one point to another in a re- 
markably short space of time. The making of freight rates has 
been exceedingly complicated in the past by charges of dis- 
crimination against the railroads. The public has been interested 
in securing not only reasonable rates but rates that are non- 
discriminatory. It is important that a shipper get the same 
rate as his competitor. Otherwise he would soon be driven out 
of business. Freight rates not only influence the volume of 
the farmers’ earnings, but also determine the very life of the 
business man. It is, therefore, of vital interest that every ship- 
per understand transportation, at least in a general way. 

Chicago, Sept. 28, 1921. W. A. Dunnett. 


GUARANTY FOR REFRIGERATOR CO. 


The Trafic World Weshington Bureau 

Argument was made before the Commission, September 26, 
by William G. Wheeler, of Carmalt, Hagerty & Wheeler, counsel 
for the Chicago, New York & Boston Refrigerator Company, on 
the question of whether or not the refrigerator company, which 
was under federal control, is entitled to the benefits of the guar- 
anty under section 209 of the transportation act. No other attor- 
neys appeared. ° 

Mr. Wheeler said the company confidently believed that 
section 209 was intended to put within the guaranty contained 
in that section all railroad activities and all combined railroad 
and water activities taken under federal control, and in addition 
the so-called short lines. It is imconceivable, said he, that the 
Congress would extend the guaranty to the short lines and deny 
it to a car line under federal control. 

The activities of the claimant were reviewed by Mr. Wheeler, 
who said the company controlled about 1,100 refrigerator cars, 
of which it owned 740. He said the company issued bills of 
lading, adjusted and paid loss and damage claims and that there 
was no element lacking to make it a common carrier. In reply 
to questions by members of the Commission, he said the com- 
pany did not file tariffs with the Commission or file annual 
reports. He said the company should have filed annual reports, 
but that the fact that it had not could not affect its status under 
the law and specifically under section 209. 

“It is submitted,” said he, “that the Chicago, New York & 
Boston Refrigerator Company is well within the definition of 4 
common carrier. Suppose in Chicago, where it has its headqual- 
ters, it were tendered a carload of refrigerated freight upon terms 
under which it usually carried and for shipment upon lines over 
which it usually transported. Can there be any doubt about the 
liability of the company for any damages suffered consequent upon 
its refusal to carry? If it is liable for these damages, it 1s be- 
cause it is a common carrier and has held itself out as such and 
that the public has a right to rely upon the service thus offered. 

Counsel further contended that as a “carrier” alone, Pro 
vided it be a carrier by railroad, the company was entitled to 
the benefit of the guaranty section. 

In support of the claim that the company is “a carrier by 
railroad,” Mr. Wheeler said the company certainly carried its 
traffic by railroad and employed no other method of transporta 
tion. He said the transportation act was passed for the pas tg 
of dealing comprehensively with all matters growing out oe 
federal control or connected therewith and that its language _— 
be applied generally unless there was unmistakable evidence 
that the meaning was to be narrowed. ; “qe 

“Analyzing paragraph 1 (a) of section 209,” said he, oan 
find that the carriage may be by railroad or partly by a 
and partly by water. We find that the property taken Um 
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Be a Certified 


Traffic Manager 


Learn By This 
ILA Ou laity 































A Year and More 


Get into this new big pay field now! The traffic director of a Detroit 
concern earns $19,500 a year—a Cleveland traffic man receives $24,000. 
Of course every man cannot equal these brilliant successes, but number- 
less traffic positions pay from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. The work is 
fascinating and intensely interesting and the rewards are big. Thou- 
_— of a are needed now. Why don’t you qualify for one of these 
ig pay jo 


Learn in Spare Time 


You can quickly master the secrets of traffic management through 
our simple method of spare time study. The American Commerce Asso- 
ciation staff of experts can qualify you for a good traffic job in an 
amazingly short time. You don’t need to take a moment’s time from 
your present work—and after you have qualified we assist you to secure 
a well-paid position. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Let us send you this free illustrated book on traffic management and 
traffic opportunities. Find out what we have done for hundreds of suc- 
— — -_ what they ny of the A. C. A. Learn how we can 

elp you to a lasting success and a position of prestige and im b 
Don’t delay! Send us a postal today! peel - — 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 210-A 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, IH. 


No Waiting No Writing 


i NX 
Salary $2,500 to $10,000 








cause the loss of many hard 
BAD ORDER CARS earned dollars to railroad com- 
— and shippers of grain, seed, food stuffs and package 
goods. 


can be saved by the use of 
MUCH OF THIS LOSS Kennedy Car Liners. These 
car liners practically condition a bad order car and enable ship 
pers to load cars that otherwise would be rejected. 


of car liners prevent leakage 
KENNEDY SYSTEM in transit and afford sani- 
tary protection to bulk shipments and food stuffs. 
WE MAKE Kennedy Car Liners for all cases of bad 
order cars, consisting of full Standard 
Liners, End Liners, Door Liners, Sanitary and Sand Liners. 
WI Y give us an opportunity to submit 
LL oU NOT full details of our system and the 
low cost of same? We are confident this would demonstrate to 
you the efficiency and money saving merits of our proposition. 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory at Woodstock, Ont. 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF HAVING 
A WASHINGTON OFFICE? 


IT IS RATHER AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION 


BUT OH! SO CONVENIENT 


Private room to work in, expert stenographers, wide carriage 
typewriters, duplicators, printing press, telephone, messengers, 
good nature and intelligence. 


We Have Established Such an Office for You 
and We Stand the Expense 
TAKE POSSESSION WHEN NEXT IN WASHINGTON 


SAMMIS, LAKE & COMPANY 
Whitefield Sammis 


Phone Main 2210 417 SOUTHERN BUILDING 


No Telephones No Tariffs 


**A child can find them”’ 


FREIGHT RATES 


To and from points in the United States and Canada 


This publication furnishes the Financial, Purchase and Sales Executives’ 


“MISSING COSTS” 


Getzler’s Guide, Inc., Rochester, New York 


Publishers of Loose Leaf Freight Rate Issues 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 115 Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 308 Parkway Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS., 732 Colonial Bldg. 










General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


R. COven, President, 90 West Street, New York. 







D. UPHAM, First Vice President, 90 West Street, New Y 
. & THURBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street” New ‘York. 


K 
8. HERSLOEE, ‘oeassonn: 

. » Treasurer, 90 West Street, New York. 
» W. & WHITNEY, Secretary, 90 West Street, New York. 









pO and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 






leage at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 






ceptional location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 





—OFFICES— 
CHICAGO, ILL., 412 Standard Trust Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., 506 Garrick Theater Bldg. 





WELL, Third Vice President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, 


Lighterage connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 433 Munsey Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 461 Market St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., 467 Pacific Elec. Bldg. 


CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


E. A. FALL, Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New York. 
J. R. DRANEY, Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New 


York. 
S. — BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 
C. A. KELLEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 


CONNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 


THOMAS KEARNY, General Solloltor, 90° West Streets New York. 
EXTENDS FROM WAGNERS POINT TO CURTIS BAY 


n. Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at ‘deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined to interior 


eee ne company maintains a high standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by this railroad 
correspond ae Ay _ for the location of industries of every description. Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business enterprises are invited to 
amuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, New York City. Maps and full information concerning available property will be promptly furnished. 


TONS—At Clinton Street with the Pennsylvania Railroad via fi 

Maryland vis meg yivania 0: @ float at Wagners Point, C. & C. B. B. B. to Curtis Bay. At Port Covington with the Western 
agners Point, C. & C. B. B. BR. to Curtis Bay. With the Baltimore & Ohio Sewall B: h at W Thro 

routes to all points East, West, North and South. Industries located on our line have the advantage of flat "Baltimore An a a en ae ee 
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federal contro! may be either a railroad or system of transporta- 
tion. The portion of that paragraph in which we are interested 
may therefore be read as follows: 


The term carrier means a carrier by railroad whose railroad is 
under federal control at the time federal control terminates; or, 

The term carrier means a carrier by railroad whose system of 
transportation is under federal control at the time federal control 
terminates. 

“A system of transportation under the definition contained 
in this section may be a line of refrigerator cars, for the Pullman 
Company owns nothing that is used for transportation except 
a large number of sleeping cars, private cars, dining cars and 
the like, which section 209 terms a ‘system of transportation,’ 
and, of course, it is no more a system of transportation than a 
line of refrigerator cars. The Pullman Company’s cars merely 
furnish hotel accommodations on the railroad. The cars of the 
applicant are loaded with the traffic which this applicant con- 
tracts with the public, its patrons, to carry to destination. If 
the Pullman Company’s cars are a ‘system of transportation’ 
how much more aptly does that term describe the car line of 
the Chicago, New York & Boston Refrigerator Company. We 
say, therefore, that that part of the section may be read in this 
matter as follows: 


The term carrier means 
refrigerator cars is under 
terminates. 


a carrier by 
federal control 


railroad whose system of 
at the time fedeal control 


“We do not rest on that conclusion, however, for we assert 
broadly that the applicant here is a carrier by railroad. It can- 
not be successfully denied that the applicant is a common carrier 
and that it contracts to transport by railroad certain commodi- 
ties in interstate commerce. It does not transport in any other 
way than by railroad. It has contracted with the railroad com- 
panies over which its cars move, whereby the railroad com- 
panies move the freight and the car in which it is contained to 
the destination specified in the bill of lading issued by this ap- 
plicant. The railroad then in that regard is merely the agent 
of the car line.” 

Mr. Wheeler cited Ford vs. Américan Express Co., 203 II. 
Appeals 275, wherein it was held that “a railroad company is not 
a common carrier of the traffic of an express company, but acts 
simply as its agent.” 


“What the agent does,’ said Mr. Wheeler, “he does, of 
course, for his principal, and the act of the agent is therefore 
the act of the principal. Upon that theory the applicant is lit- 
erally a carrier by railroad.” 


Reference was also made by Mr. Wheeler to the fact that in 
section 15-a of the act to regulate commerce it was stipulated 
that “the term carrier means a carrier by railroad or partly by 
railroad and partly by water within the continental United 
States, subject to this act, excluding (a) sleeping-car companies 
and express companies. * * *” 

“If sleeping-car companies and express companies are not 
carriers by railroad why was it necessary to specifically exclude 
them in section 15-a?” asked Mr. Wheeler. 


OPERATION OF P. W. & S. 


The Commission has approved and authorized the execution 
of a new contract whereby the Boston & Albany Railroad Com- 
pany, through its lessee, the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, operates the line of the Providence, Webster & Spring- 
field Railroad Company. The application asking approval of the 
contract was filed by the New York Central. The Providence 
line extends from Webster, Mass., to a point of connection with 
the B. & A. at Webster Junction, Mass., a distance of 12.26 
miles. It was operated by the B. & A. from 1884 to 1900, when 
the New York Central & Hudson River acquired control of the 
B. & A. After that time the property was operated by the 
N. Y. Cc. & H.R. and its successor, the New York Central. 
Under contract of May 1, 1907, the Providence was to receive 25 
per cent of the gross revenues derived from the operation of 
the property. On February 1, 1921, a new agreement was en- 
tered into under which the Providence will get 25 per cent of 
the gross revenues, with the limitation that the payment in any 
one year shall not exceed $15,000. This is the contract which 
has been approved by the Commission. 


Cc. c. C. & ST. L. BONDS 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Com- 
pany has been authorized by the Commission to issue $811,000 
series A, and $2,689,000, series B, 6 per cent refunding and im- 
provement mortgage bonds for pledging with the Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads for a 6 per cent promissory demand note for 
$3,500,000 given to the Director-General by the company in pay- 
ment for its indebtedness to the government for additions and 
betterments made on its property during federal control. The 
bonds may not be sold or otherwise disposed of, except as pro- 
vided in the order, the Commission said. 
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In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 

oblems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
elp him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
Private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated 
dress Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. ‘ 


(a emer na eee en a a a a LR ARR 


~ Questions and Answers 


Recital in Bill of Lading as to Condition of Goods—Effect Thereof 


Missouri.—Question: A car of feed was consigned from a 
mill, X, in city South A, to the warehouse of another mill, Y, 
in city A—a bill of lading being issued by B railroad. While 
car of feed was still on tracks of B railroad the car was recon- 
signed by the mill Y over C railroad, a new bill of lading being 
issued by railroad C. The car was never set to the warehouse 
of the mill Y, its original, destination. Railroad C routes ship- 
ment over its own road and road D and when shipment reached 
its destination it was damaged. Y, not as an insurer, but be- 
cause of negligence in furnishing a defective car, sued C. The 
evidence on the part of Y shows that the feed was in good con- 
dition when it left mill X and the evidence of Y further shows 
that the car was switched by a local terminal railroad from X 
to the tracks of railroad B and that the car was in the custody 
of the local terminal and B railroad three days before railroad 
C took custody of the car. The evidence further shows the 
Same seals placed at point of original shipment, mill X, were 
intact at final d¢stination. 


We regard the original, shipment from South A to the tracks 
of railroad B as a distinct movement, since a new bill of lading 
was issued by a different road at the time of reconsignment, 
and there is no evidence to show that road B, the one issuing 


the first bill of lading, and the road C, the one sued, are connect- 
ing carriers. 


The bill of lading issued by railroad company C says goods 
are received “in apparent good order,” but notwithstanding this 
our main contention is that since the feed was loaded at mill X 
and shown then in good condition, the presumption prevails that 
the feed was in good condition when railroad C took custody 
of the car. Are we correct in this presumption and can you give 
us a decision or decisions in point? No attempt is made by C 
to rebut the presumption. 


Answer: We would understand from the above that mill X 
is located on the local terminal railroad and that the car in 
question moved on a switching order to railroad B, which latter 
road issued a bill of lading for the movement to mill Y, but that 
before the car was actually moved by road B a new Dill of 
lading was taken out with road C. 


In view of your statement that the car was in the possession 
of the local terminal railroad and road B for three days, we do 
not understand your statement that the evidence does not show 
roads B and C to be connecting lines, for the reason that a 
reconsignment contemplates a through movement from origil 
to final destination, the taking out of a new bill of lading for 
the reconsignment being a mere incident of billing and not de- 
terminative of the question as to whether a reconsignment or 
two separate shipments were made. However, inasmuch as it 
appears that road B had actual possession of the car, it seems 
apparent that a through movement was effected. 


It is usual to insert in a bill of lading recitals to the effect 
that the goods were received in good condition or in apparently 
good condition. This clause pertains to the instrument as 4 
receipt, and it is, of course, open to the carrier to show as 
against a claim that the goods were damaged during transporta- 
tion, that the damaged condition existed at the time of the re 
ceipt of the goods, but was not apparent on inspection. No pre 
sumption exists that the goods were in good condition when 
delivered to the carrier. The presumption arises, however, from 
the fact of the receipt of the goods by the carrier without ob- 
jection or exception noted in the bill of lading or shipping Té 
ceipt that, so far as the condition was apparent on ordinary 
inspection, the goods were in good condition. Sprotte vs. R. Co. 
(N. J.), 101 Atl. 518; Lusk vs. Nursery Co. (Okla.), 188 Pac. 104. 
So, where the bill of lading recites that the goods were received 
in apparent good condition, the burden of proof is on the carrier 
to show they were not in good condition when received. Cen- 
tral of Ga. R. Co. vs. Dowe (Ga.), S. E. 91; Sprotte vs. R. C0. 
(N. J.), 101 Atl. 518; Lusk vs. Nursery Co., 108 Pac. 104, but 
see Crunsten vs. R. Co., 165 N. Y. S. 996, in which case it was 
held that when goods were loaded by shipper and carrier merely 
issued uniform bill of lading, the formal declaration of receipt 
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in apparent good order does not impose on the carrier the burden 
of showing the contrary. 

Furthermore, while there are decisions to the contrary, the 
rule is that, on proof of the delivery to the first carrier in good 
condition and receipt by the terminal carrier without objection, 
it will be presumed in an action against the terminal carrier 
that the goods were still in the condition in which they were 
received by the initial carrier and if they are injured or de- 
ficient in quantity the burden is on the terminal carrier to show 
that such loss or injury did not result from any cause for which 
it was responsibie. Keithley vs. Lusk, 190 Mo. Ap. 458, 177 S. W. 
756. 

A connecting carrier is not bound to receive and transport 
cars which are not in suitable condition for further transporta- 
tion. If it does accept defective cars for transportation, it will 
be liable for loss or injury to the shipment sustained by reason 
of such defective condition and it cannot relieve itself from 
damages resulting from a breach of its duty to furnish satis- 
factory and suitable cars by showing that it carried the goods 
in the same cars in which it received them from the connecting 
line. Gibson vs. Little Rock, etc., R. Co. (Ark.), 124 S. W. 1033; 
Blair vs. Wells (Ia.), 1385 N. W. 615, and Shea vs. Chicago, etc., 
R. Co. (Minn.), 68 N. W. 608; C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Louis- 
ville Tin & Stove Co., 111 S. W. 358. 


Allowance for. Stakes Used on Flat or Gondola Cars 


West Virginia—Question: Occasionally when we load ship- 
ments of lumber on flat cars at our mills in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania our inspector fails to request allowance for stakes in 
accordance with section 2 of rule 30 of the Consolidated Classi- 
fication, necessitating the filing of claims. In certain cases, 
however, our claims of this nature have been declined on the 
grounds that the rule above referred to provides for the inser- 
tion on the shipping order of the weight of the material used. 
Will you please favor us with an expression of your views in 
this connection, and also, if possible, cite us to decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in similar cases? 

Answer: Inasmuch as under the provisions of the classifi- 
cation rule the weight allowance is to be based on the actual 
weight, the shipper is charged, thereunder, with the duty of de- 
termining this actual weight, as in order to show this weight 
on the shipping order it must be ascertained at point of origin. 
No doubt the conditions under which forest products are loaded 
are often such as to make it practically impossible to determine 
the actual weight, and in such cases, if not in all instances, the 
full 500 pounds allowance is claimed and no objection is made 
thereto by the carriers. Therefore, while as a practical matter 
it perhaps does not make any great difference whether or not 
the weight of the material used is specified on the shipping order, 
it does not seem to be an unreasonable requirement that the 
shipper specify the weight of the material used, in order to show 
that such material has been used and the amount thereof. On 
the other hand, if the shipper, by proper proof, can show that 
such material was used and the weight thereof, the carrier has 
‘the evidence on which to make an allowance it would have had 
had the shipper made the proper notation on the shipping order. 

However, what appears to be a condition precedent to the 
securing of the allowance under the tariff provision is that the 
weight of the material be specified on the shipping order, and 
therefore it would seem that the carrier is justified in refusing 
the allowance in cases where the shipper does not make the 
proper notation on the shipping order. 

We are not aware of any opinion of the Commission cover: 
ing this particular question. See, however, the opinion of the 
Commission in Maloney Tank Manufacturing Co. vs. St. L. & 
o. F. h Co, 2 LC. C.. G06. 


Liability of Initial Carrier for Loss Occurring on Connecting 
Lines 


New York.—A ships from port in United States to B at Y 
in South America, by ocean carrier, ordinary cargo, and receives 
ocean bill of lading to X with the following stipulation: “To 
be forwarded to Y at ship’s expense, but shipper’s risk, and 
carried subject exclusively to conditions of the carriers com: 
pleting the transit.” , 

If shipment suffers loss or damage through pilferage be- 
tween X and Y on lighter or steamer, regardless of stipulation, 
is the ocean carrier who issued bill of lading from port of United 
States to X liable for loss between X and Y? . 

Answer: In the absence of a statute providing otherwise 
the initial carrier may, by special contract, limit its liability to 
loss or injury occurring on its own line. This is necessarily 
so because the obligation of the carrier to transport beyond the 
terminus of its own line is purely a matter of contract and not 
of legal duty. 10 Corpus Juris, 529. Under the Carmack amend- 
ment to the act to regulate commerce, if shipments are received 
for through transportation and delivery beyond its line by the 
carrier, any stipulation for exemption from liability for loss or 
injury due to the default of its agents, the connecting carriers, 
is void and inoperative. However, in the instant case the move- 
ment is not interstate, within the meaning of the Cummins 
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amendment, therefore the carrier may by contract limit its }jg. 
bility to loss or injury occurring on its own line. 

In Fairfield vs. Pac. Coast S. S. Co., 84 Pac. 438, it was held 
that where defendant agreed to transport plaintiff’s merchandise 
shipped from San Francisco to Nome, Alaska, by one of its 
steamers from San Francisco to Seattle, and there deliver to 
some connecting carrier or forwarded, and delivery was made 
at Seattle to a connecting carrier for shipment to destination, 
defendant was not liable for default of such connecting carrier. 

In Harding et al. vs. International Navigation Co., 12 Feg¢. 
168, where a carrier operating a line between Antwerp and 
Philadelphia issued a through bill of lading from Antwerp to 
Boston, stipulating that the goods were to be transported to 
Philadelphia by steamer, and from thence to Boston, either py 
water or rail, and that the responsibility of each carrier should 
be limited to each line, held, that it was not liable for injury 
to the goods on board of lighters which it had employed to 
transport the goods three miles by water from the wharf in 
Philadelphia to the wharf, in the same city, of a steamship line 
to Boston. See also Sumner vs. Walker, 30 Fed. 261; Railroad 
vs. Pratt, 95 U. S. 43. We are of the opinion that in the instant 
case the initial line is not liable for loss or injury occurring 
in transit between X and Y. 


Shipper’s Load and Count 


Colorado.—Question: On October 16, 1920, we made ship. 
ment of carload of lumber from our New Mexico mill, bill of 
lading showing the following billing: ‘Dry and clear pine lun- 
ber, mate and transfer to standard gauge car S. L. & C.” This 
shipment was made in two narrow-gauge cars and transferred 
en route to two standard-gauge cars. 

Our customer reported a shortage to us after unloading the 
car and we accordingly placed claim with the railroad company. 
The railroad company has declined our claim, stating that ship- 
ment was received at shipper’s load and count. The carrier 
further states that, as shipment was delivered and receipted for : 
without complaint on the part of the customer, they cannot ad- 
mit liability for the shortage. 

Answer: The effect of a shipper’s load and count notation 
on a bill of lading is to place upon the shipper the burden of 
proving that the amount stated in the bill of lading was actually 
loaded in the car by him. In the absence of this notation on 
the bill of lading the carrier has the burden of showing that 
the amount stated in the bill of lading was not actually received. 
It is, in fact, a qualified receipt on the part of the carrier and, 
as to third parties, the carrier is not estopped from showing 
that the amount specified in the bill of lading was not, in fact, 
received from the shipper. 

The fact that a consignee receipts for the full amount of 
the goods as stated in the bill of lading will not prevent recovery 
for the amount lost by the carrier, if the consignee can prove 
that the carrier failed to deliver at destination, the full amount 
delivered to the carrier at point of origin. 

Liability of Carrier for Loss of Coal 

South Carolina—Question: The delivering carrier has re- 
turned and refused to pay 12 claims entered with them for loss of 
coal in transit, stating that unless there is some visible sign of 
loss, they will not set aside the original weights. No visible loss 
was noted. Our scales are standard and inspected by the S. W. 
I. B. We weigh cars loaded and light. 

If investigation develops that both scales are weighing cor- 
rectly, is there any way to collect from carrier or should it be 
adjusted with the shipper? 

Answer: As a carrier is an insurer as to goods delivered 
to it for transportation and liable for any loss or damage thereto 
resulting from its negligence in transporting the shipment, proof 
of the fact that a certain amount of coal was delivered to 4 
carrier and that a lesser amount was received at destination makes 
a prima facie case of negligence on the part of the carrier. The 
burden is then upon the carrier to show that the loss occurred 
from some cause for which the carrier is not liable. See the 
case of Baker vs. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., 203 S. W. 789. 


Burden of Proof 

Missouri.—Question: Will you please explain what is cov 
ered by the phrase the “Burden of proof” rests upon the cal 
riers? 

The point in question is that we made a shipment that by 
the scales showed a weight of 150 pounds. When it reached 
its destination it was not reweighed either by the carrier or the 
consignee, but the contents carefully counted by the consignee. 
In applying the average weight of the overalls received by the 
consignee it was found the weight was only about 125 pounds, 
making a probable shortage of 2 pounds when shipment was 
delivered at destination to cover the .17 overalls claimed short 
by the consignee. : 

The carrier in this event claims that the burden ol proot 
is upon the claimant to show that the loss occurred betore = 
property left the possession of the carrier; our contention 15 tha 
while the property was in transit the burden of prooof rests upon 
the carriers to show that the shortage did not occur during the 
time it was in their possession. Let us have your opinion e 
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North China 




























































General Freight Service Association 


(INCORPORATED) 


Transportation and Traffic Specialists 
Suite 822 Victoria Building, St. Louis, Mo. 



















(Columbia Pacific Shipping Company) 
of PORTLAND, OREGON 


Regular direct service without transhipment 
between Portland, Oregon, and Shanghai, 
Tsingtao, Tientsin (Taku Bar), 
Chinwangtao and Dairen 
Vessels also call at Yokohama and Kobe 
Sailings Every Twenty-one Days From 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
(ALL AMERICAN flag A-1 Steel Steamers) 


|. L. BURLINGAME, President J. F. ROACH, 
Ww. E. McGARRY, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. Manager Demurrage Dept. 
J.C. RYAN, Traffic Manager A. E. HAID, Counsel 




























These officers have had years of experience in railroad 
service and are in position to render expert service to ship- 
pers anywhere in the United States. 

We organize traffic departments for any business or com- 
mercial body, place high-class managers in charge and 
fully support it from our general office. 

We furnish consulting service to your Traffic Depart- 
ment, if you have one, or will give you expert traffic de- 

































partment service if you cannot afford to have a department SS “WEST KEATS” October 10 

of your own. a — ae 31 
We furnish rates; routes; handle rate cases with rate P x * November 21 

committees; prepare and handle cases before the Interstate SS “WEST KADER December 12 


Commerce Commission, State Public Service Commissions, 
or in any Court. 

We trace lost or delayed shipments; assist in securing 
cars for loading; furnish embargo information, finding open 
routes or secure permits. 

We look after our clients’ business during railroad 
strikes, congestions, or other transportation emergencies. 

We audit freight and demurrage bills and secure refund 
of overcharges. 

Consultation service furnished on engineering problems 
involving plant locations, track layout, etc. 

Inquiries solicited. List of satisfied clients furnished on 
request. 


Transhipment at Shanghai to American River steamers for 
Nanking, Pukow, Hankow and other open 
Yangtse River ports. 


FOR RATES AND OTHER INFORMATION APPLY 
Sudden & Christenson 


General Eastern Agents 
44 Whitehall St., New York City 


or UNITED AMERICAN LINES, Agents 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago 




























or 
Columbia Pacific Shipping Company 
General Offices 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Oregon 







Reference: Union Station Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








Camphuis & Company, Inc. 


Forwarding Agents 
LAREDO - TEXAS 


Largest and Best Equipped Forwarding 
Organization on the Mexican Border 


Package Cars to Mexico City and 
Other Points in Republic of Mexico 


We do not operate special trains, 
enabling us to reforward your 
shipments on first available serv- 
ice, and insuring quickest possible 
delivery at destination. 


The W. L. Richeson Co., Ine. 


EXPORT SHIPPING 
FOR ACCOUNT OF PRINCIPALS . 
THROUGHOUT the WORLD 


















































FREIGHT BROKERS AND 
FORWARDERS 











(Main Office) 
613-21 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS 


401 Produce Exchange 2nd Floor Steele Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY GALVESTON 












ANNOUNCES 












THE OPENING OF ITS OFFICE AT 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 






Traffic in Mexico Improving Daily 






515 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. Write us for full particulars and request 


a copy of our shipping instructions. 











ON OCTOBER Ist, 1921 










OFFICES: 


Laredo, Texas El Paso, Texas Eagle Pass, Texas 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamps., Mexico Juarez, Chih., Mexico 
Piedras Negras, Coah., Mexico Mexico City 












UNDER THE LOCAL MANAGERSHIP OF MR. K. M. WHARRY 
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the above and reference to any decisions covering similar cases. 
rendered by the courts. 

Answer: By the term “burden of proof” is meant the obli- 
gation -imposed upon a party who alleges the existence of a 
fact or thing necessary in the prosecution or defense of an action 
to establish it by proof. State vs. Pressler, 92 Pac. 806. The 
phrase “burden of proof” is often used in two different senses, 
as to indicate the burden resting upon the party holding the 
affirmative, to make out a prima facie case, in the first instance, 
and the burden resting upon a party to overcome a prima facie 
showing, by a preponderance of the testimony. Farnsworth vs. 
Fraser, 100 N. W. 400. 

In determining the liability of the carrier for loss of goods 
in transit, the rule is that the plaintiff has, in general, the bur- 
den of proving, by a preponderance of evidence, the essential 
elements of his cause of action. A prima facie case of liability 
is made out, however. and the carrier is then called upon to 
prove that the loss did not arise from its negligence, upon 
proof by the shipper of the delivery of a certain amount of goods 
to the carrier and the delivery by the carrier of a lesser amount. 
A recital in the bill of lading as to the amount received places 
the burden on the carrier to show to the contrary, and, in the 
absence of convincing testimony establishing mistake, it must 
ccntrol. <A receipt in the bill of lading, however, is not con- 
clusive of the amount of goods received and it is always con. 
petent to show, as between the parties, that the quantity actu- 
ally delivered was less than that named in the receipt. 

In order to recover damages for a concealed loss the plaintiff 
must prove that the loss occurred while the goods were in the 
carrier’s possession. If the carrier shows that the package was 
delivered in good condition, with no signs of pilferage, it over- 
comes the presumption that the loss occurred while in its cus- 
tody; the burden is then upon the consignee to show that the 
loss did not occur after delivery of the package by the carrier 
at destination. 

Demurrage—Constructive Placement 


North Carolina.—Question: During January of 1918 we had 
100 or 150 cars of cotton that arrived here at different times of 
the month. At all times during this period our tracks were 
filled to capacity and we had some fifty or seventy-five cars here 
in the yards that we could not unload, due to the fact that our 
tracks would not accommodate them, as we were unloading cars 
as fast as they were put in there. We received notice from the 
railroad company of the arrival of each of these cars, but they 
failed to send us notice of constructive placement. We contend 
that they have failed to comply with demurrage rules and can- 
not collect the demurrage assessed locally. Will you kindly ad- 
vise your opinion in the matter? 

Answer: Whether or not the failure of the carrier to send 
written notice of constructive placement is grounds for the 
waiving of demurrage charges depends upon the circumstances 
of each particular case. In the case of the Delaware River Steel 
Co. vs. P. & R. Ry. Co., 49 I. C. C. 537, the plaintiff contended 
that, as the defendant failed to give notice of constructive place- 
ment, in addition to the notice of arrival, no demurrage charges 
could lawfully be assessed, but as the defendant established the 
fact that the complainant’s yardmaster was at all times aware 
of the accumulation of cars for complainants in defendant’s 
yard and had given explicit instructions to the yardmaster to 
place no cars on the complainant’s interchange track without 
specific orders to do so, the Commission found that the demur- 
rage charges were legally applicable. 

In the case of Wilson vs. Long Island Ry. Co., 165 N. Y. S. 
913, it was held, however, that where demurrage tariff provides 
that the carrier’s agent must give written notice of constructive 
p'acement, demurrage cannot be recovered if such notice has 
not been given. Whether or not demurrage was properly col- 


lectible depends upon all of the circumstances governing the 
detention of the cars. 


Reconsignment—Liability of Carrier for 
Shipper’s Instructions 
Missouri.—Question: In September, 1917, we presented a 
signed bi'l of lading to the A Railroad for a carload of chat to 
D, Kansas. This car was loaded on a track where we load both 
chats and boulders. Unknown to us, the car was dropped down 
and loaded with boulders. This error was discovered shortly 
after the car was pulled and we called the attention of the for- 
warding agent to the error, presenting a new bill of lading cover- 
ering movement of boulders to C. This bill of lading was signed 
and they had ample time to make diversion before the car 
reached the juncticn point on its original billing, which would 
have been in direct line of haul to C. 

Apparently no effort was made to divert the car and it 
reached original destination D and was promptly refused. No- 
tice was received by forwarding agent; they requested a diver- 
sion order from our billing clerk, who gave it without consulting 
the writer. On this authority car was rebilled to C and we are 
now presented with bill for $115.47, covering excess freight. 
Kindly advise your interpretation of this question. 

Answer: It is well established that a carrier is liable for 
failure to effect diversion or reconsignment of shipments where 


Failure to Observe 
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reasonable notice is given. What constitutes reasonable notice 
depends entirely upon the circumstances of the particular case. 
See Kern Sons vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry., 40 I. C. C. 615. 

We are of the opinion in the instant case that if you can 
prove that the carrier had sufficient time after notice was given 
within which to intercept the car before it reached the junction, 
it can be held for its negligence in failing to carry out the in. 
structions. The measure of damages for the carrier’s negligence 
is the difference between the rate charged and the through rate 
from point of origin to final destination, plus the reconsigning 
charge, provided the reconsigning tariff in effect authorized pro. 
tection of the through rate. 


Freight Charges—Party Liable for 

Michigan.—Question: During the early part of 1917 several 
shipments were made consigned to A. Upon arrival at destina- 
tion shipments were reconsigned to B, the new movement being 
made on bills of lading issued by the original consignee, the 
charges being prepaid in switching movement. 

Several months after the shipments were delivered to B, A, 
the original consignee of the goods became insolvent. It now 
appears that the transportation charges were not paid at the 
time shipments were handled in switch movement and the trans. 
portation company has presented the bills to B, requesting pay- 
ment. Inasmuch as B was no party to the contract, can they 
be held responsible for these charges after a period of over four 
years has elapsed? 

Answer: While we know of no decisions which pass upon 
the question, we are of the opinion that. if the car was in fact 
reconsigned from the first point of destination and was not re. 
shipped, in which event the movement from origin to final desti- 
nation constituted a continuous through movement, the consig- 
nee at final destination is liable to the carrier for the freight 
charges to the point of reconsignment. Under a reconsignment 
the charges for the movement to the reconsigning point must 
necessarily follow the shipment, as, in many instances, where 
a joint through rate is to be protected, there is no means of 
determining the charges to the point of reconsignment, and it is 
not contemplated that charges will be collected at reconsigning 
point for the movement thereto. 

If, on the other hand, a reshipment was made, the carrier 
must look to the first consignee or the consignor for its charges, 
as the movement to the first destination is in no manner con- 
nected with the second movement therefrom. 

A consignee is held liable for freight charges on the theory 
that, in accepting and receiving the goods, he makes himself a 
party to the contract between the consignor and the carrier. 
The consignor with whom the contract of shipment is made is 
primarily liable for the payment of the freight charges, whether 
he is the owner of the goods or not. A contract to pay freight 
is to be implied from the mere fact that the consignor has placed 


the goods with the carrier for the purpose of being carried to 
their destination. 


Right of Party to Be Notified in Order Bill to Sue for Damages 


Missouri.—Question: We sold a car of corn delivered to 
a certain station. Corn arrived at destination and consignee 
goes to bank, secures release of bill of lading without payment 
of draft, and releases bill of lading to transportation company. 
Consignee then inspects the car and finds corn out of condi- 
tion. He goes back to the agent of the transportation company 
and makes report, demanding bill of lading which he receives 
and takes same back to the bank and turns it over to them to 
attach to the draft and notifies us that same is unpaid account 
corn being out of condition. After car stands on track for sev- 
eral days consignee finally pays our draft and accepts shipment. On 
unloading the corn he finds tnat same has deteriorated consider- 
ably, not withstanding that the car was officially inspected about 
ten days before arrival at destination and also was originally 
officially inspected about three weeks prior to delivery at original 
loading point. : 
The question now is, who is the proper one to file claim 
or sue transportation company as we certainly cannot claim 
damages from the railroad company account of our draft beings 
paid in full. 
The consignee’s attorney advises that their recourse 1 
against us as damages did not occur after corn was in thei 
possession; and claim that consignee could not sue on shippers 
order bill of lading. : 
Answer: It has been held that cne who is mentioned It 
the bill of lading as the party to be notified on arrival of the 
goods has no such interest as will authorize him to maintail 
an action for loss of the goods shipped, in the absence of any 
evidence that he was either the shipper or the consignee. Dalbey 
vs. Mexican Cent. R. R., 105 S. W. 1154; Bennett vs. Dickinson, 
190 Pac. 757. The contrary view, however, was taken in Nash: 
ville, etc. R. R. vs. Abramson-Boone Produce Co., 74 Sou. 350, in 
which case it was held that where the seller is consignor an 
consignee, and indorses the bill of lading with drafts on the 
ostensible purchaser, and the real purchaser pays the draft, and 
the goods are delivered to him, he, as the party beneficially 
terested, is the proper plaintiff to sue the carrier for injury to 
the goods, In jurisdictions where the party to be notified cal 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 








General Transfer and Storage Business 
Four Warehouses on Terminal Tracks 


255,000 Square Feet 


Special attention given Merchandise Stocks, 
Storage Accounts and handling of Car- 
loads for Distribution. 


NO SWITCHING CHARGE ON CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Binyon-O Keefe Fireproof St¢g. Co. 
The House of Real Service 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS FOR SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS AND MEXICO 


IDEAL FACILITIES FOR PERMANENT 
STOCK DISTRIBUTION 


500,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE 


WAREHOUSES AT HOUSTON, 
FT. WORTH AND GALVESTON 



















R. B. YOUNG, President and Manager 





312-314-316 WILLIAMSON STREET P. 0. Box 985 


General Storage — Re-Consi ning — Distributing, Forwarding — 
prompt and Efficient Service, Exceptional Facilities—Custom House 
Dakers— Track Connections with all Rallroads and Steamship 
ocks—Members American Chain of Warehouses—Members Amer- 
jcan Warehousemen’s Association. 
Phone No. 4883 SAVANNAH, GA. 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 















Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carload 
Distributors 


San Francisco Warehouse Co., san 


We make a specialty of distributing pool car shipments and warehousing merchandise of 
every description at San Francisco. 


Write us with reference to your San Francisco business. 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. | 





TRAFFIC WORLD 075 


Are You Using the Best 
Warehouse in Every City? 


The American Chain of Warehouses, Inc., Is Accepted by 
the Largest Mercantile Houses as the Standard 
in Warehouse Efficiency 


A large per cent of the commerce of this country 
must be handled at one time or another by public 
warehouses. In selecting a custodian of your mer- 
chandise the same care should be exercised as in 
selecting a Banking House to handle your funds. 


The AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES is 
a system of the largest, most reliable and competent 
warehouse companies in America, forming an organi- 
zation international in character and unlimited in its 
usefulness to shippers. 


Send for illustrated directory of American ware- 
house and transfer companies, just off the press. 


American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 
F. ROCHAMBEAU P. F. CASSIDY, 
Executive Secretary Chicago Representative 


General office, 39 Beach St., New York 203 S. Dearborn St. 
Telephone 1150 Canal, Extensian 9 Telephone Harrison 3300 








625 Third Street 


Francisco, California 


Merchandise 


STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


North Kansas City Development Co. 
730 Railway Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 





ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Carload Distribution 


Members American Warehousemen’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses 


B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


GENERAL STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
BONDED SPACE FOR GOODS SHIPPED IN BOND 


INTERNATIONAL WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 
200,000 Sq. Ft. Floor Space — Fireproof — Bonded — $200,000 Capital 


General Storage 
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not bring the action for loss or injury to the goods shipped, he 
may, in the absence of a statute to the contrary, obtain an as- 
signment of the consignor’s claim and bring the action in his 
own name. 

Notice of Claim—Time Within Which to File 


New York.—Question.—Kindly advise whether or not we can 
collect from the transportation company in connection with this 
particular claim. 

Under date of September 2, 1920, our factory at Philadelphia, 
Pa., forwarded to a company in Detroit, Michigan, on an order 
bill of lading, a shipment valued at $292.50. Upon arrival of 
this shipment at destination the consignee was unable, so we 
were advised by the destination carrier, to accept delivery and 
the shipment was placed in storage by the delivering carrier’s 
agent. We would also state that at the time that this particular 
shipment was placed in storage, we had two additional ship- 
ments on order bills of lading en route to the same consignee, 
which shipments, when arriving at destination, were also placed 
in storage by the destination carrier’s agent. 

After several attempts to have the consignee accept these 
shipments, it was found necessary to have all three shipments 
returned to our factory, which instructions were issued under 
date of March 8, 1921. 

Two of the shipments in question were returned and received 
at our factory in Philadelphia, but the third shipment failed to 
arrive and after various correspondence with the claim depart- 
ment of the originating carrier, we served notice under date 
of June 9 that unless this particular shipment was received on 
the return movement at our factory, on or before July 9, to con- 
sider our letter of June 9 as notice of intention to file claim. 

Under date of August 31, claim was filed with the originat- 
ing carrier covering this particular shipment and it finally de- 
veloped that the shipment arrived at destination without revenue 
billing and as the shipment was not marked to order it was 
delivered to the consignee as marked and without surrender of 
the original bill of lading. ; 

The originating carrier with whom our claim is filed further 
advises that as claim was not entered within the required time 
specified by the bill of lading they are compelled to decline our 
claim. 

We would greatly appreciate it if you will advise whether 
or not the six months’ period, as per the condition on the original 
bill of lading should date from the time that this shipment went 
forward from our factory or from the time that the return of 
the shipment was requested. Also advise whether or not, in 
your opinion, we can look to the carrier for the settlement of 
this particular shipment, in view of the fact that it went for- 
ward on order bill of lading and was delivered by the carrier 
to the consignee without the surrender of same. 

Answer: The rule is that unless a claim or notice of claim 
is filed within the period of time specified in the bill of lading, 
namely, within six months after delivery or in case of failure 
to deliver, within six months after a reasonable time for delivery 
has elapsed, the carrier may plead this in defense of a suit for 
loss of the shipment, unless the carrier by its act renders it im- 
possible for the shipper to comply with the stipulation. 

This stipulation in the bill of lading, in effect, imposes upon 
a shipper the duty of determining whether or not a shipment 
has been delivered at destination and if not the further duty 
of filing a claim or notice of claim within the six months’ period 
prescribed in the bill of lading. 

As we understand from your letter, upon inquiry by you as 
to the disposition of the three shipments, you were advised that 
all of the shipments had been placed in storage because of the 
refusal of the consignee to accept them and that after receiving 
instructions from you to return the shipments, the carrier de- 
veloped the fact that one of the shipments had been delivered, 
and so advised you. Nevertheless, as it does not appear that 
you could not have previously ascertained from the consignee 
whether or not the particular shipment had been delivered, we 
are of the opinion, that notwithstanding the fact that the car- 
rier’s first advice to you with respect to tnis shipment was 
erroneous, that the period of time for the filing of a claim or 


notice thereof began to run on the date the shipment was de- 
livered to the consignee. 


Liability of Carrier for Failure to Furnish Ventilator or Refrig- 
erator Car 


District of Columbia.—Question: Kindly favor us with an 
opinion concerning the liability for damage on the part of a 
carrier in a case involving the furnishing by such carrier of 
unsuitable equipment. The details in the case are as follows: 

During the summer of 1920 certain shippers in the south 
requested a southern carrier to furnish ventilator cars for the 
loading of watermelons to be shipped to interior eastern points. 
The evidence develops that carrier’s agent, at the time of planting, 
investigated the acreage planted, as is his usual custom, in order 
to determine the approximate number of cars required. Several 
days prior to the dates of loading shipper made written request 
upon the agent for sufficient ventilator cars to serve his need. 
Instead of providing such cars the carrier ran in a number of 
box cars. These cars were refused by the shipper, who was then 


informed by the agent that it was impossible to obtain the 
number of ventilator cars requested, and instructed to load them 
under protest, and, if damage resulted, to file his claims to cover, 
The box cars were accordingly loaded and in nearly every ip. 
stance arrived at destination over-ripe, resulting in damage vary. 
ing from $25 to $250 per car. When claims were presented to 
the Freight Claim Agent of the initial carrier, however, they 
were declined on,the ground that it was a physical impossibility 
to obtain sufficient ventilator cars for this movement and the 
freight claim agent stated his road would admit of no liability 
for failure to furnish proper equipment. The Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Market News furnished a report on the 
production of melons in the territory involved during the year 
1920 and this report shows the production of just a little below 
normal, therefore, failure to furnish proper cars could not be 
attributed to over-production. 

Answer: It is the duty of a common carrier to provide and 
furnish all reasonable and necessary facilities for the prompt 
transportation of such goods as it holds itself out to the public 
as engaged in carrying, in such quantities as might reasonably 
and ordinarily be expected to be offered for carriage, and to 
exercise such care as is required to protect the goods from loss 
or injury during transportation. 

The carriers are expected to be prepared with the equip. 
ment necessary to handle the average traffic offered them, and 
also such an increase as would be expected by managers of ex. 
perience, inasmuch as the volume of traffic will vary with the 
seasons and general business conditions; and these contingencies 
ought to be provided for and the law requires them to be. See 
Oliver vs. Chicago, etc., R. R., 117 S. W. 278; Shoptaugh vs. St. 
L., ete. R. R., 126 S. W. 752; Mauldin vs. Seaboard Air Line, 
52 S. EB. 677. 

While the cases covering the liability of carriers under cir. 
cumstances similar to those outlined by you are not numerous, 
there are several cases, the principles of which, if followed gen- 
erally by the courts, would apparently permit of a recovery by 
the shipper, in the instant case. See the cases of Railway vs. 
Marshall, 86 S. W. 803; F. D. Forester & Co. vs. Sou. Ry., 61 
S. E. 504, citing Railroad vs. Pratt, 22 Wall. (U. S.) 123; M. 
K. & T. Ry. Co. of Tex. vs. McLean, 118 S. 161 and A. C. L. vs. 
Geraty, 166 Fed. 10. In the case last referred to, the vegetables 
for the shipment of which refrigerator cars were ordered, were 
not shipped, because of the failure of the carrier to furnish that 
type of car, out damages were awarded, nevertheless, for losses 
sustained by the growers due to the rotting of the vegetables 
at the shipping point 

Demurrage—Liability of Assignee of Bill of Lading Therefor 

Louisiana.—Question: We are carrying in our uncollected 
account an item of demurrage on two cars rice, the question 
being whether the amount is due from original consignee “A” 
or from party who took delivery “B.” . The facts are as follows: 

Cars originally consigned to shippers order notify “A” and 
bills of lading bore frouting via Alexandria and Road X. This 
was during federal control and routing was changed under 
emergency route order*without knowledge of shippers or consig- 
nee, and cars reached destination over Road Y, and we promptly 
notified original consignee “A.” Before arrival, “A” had sold 
the cars to “B,” and turned over original bills of lading showing 
Road X delivery. On receipt of notice from our line, “A” claims 
to have turned same over to “B,” but took no receipt, and “B’ 
claims no record of receiving. In the meantime “B” was calling 
on Road X daily as he was badly in need of the rice. We took up 
the second time with “A,” asking him when he would take de- 
livery, and he informed us that the cars had been sold to “B’ 
We immediately took up with “B,’ who accepted delivery and 
paid freight, but declined to pay demurrage. 

Neither “A” nor “B” deny that demurrage was properly 
assessed, but each claims the other owes it. Will you kindly 
give us your opinion? 

Answer: Inasmuch as the carrier was not notified of the 
assignment of the bill of lading, we are of the opinion that he 
complied with his legal duty in giving arrival notice to the party 
shown in the bill of lading as the one to be notified and is el 
titled to his demurrage charges from the party receiving the 
goods. In New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. vs. Sampson 
110 N. E. 964 (Mass.) it was held that the person to be notified 
on the order consignment is not the consignee and cannot be 
held for the freight charges, but it was held that the assignee 
of the bill of lading, being the person who actually received the 
freight, was liable .or the freight charges. See also St. L. S. W. 
R. Co. vs. Brown Grain Co., 166 S. W. 40. ; 

Furthermore, it has been held that the assignee of the bill 
of lading who receives the goods thereunder is liable for demu! 
rage, when demurrage is due, the reason given being that the 
assignment of the bill of lading and the acceptance of the freight 
thereunder constitutes an adoption by the consignee of the liabil- 
ities as well as the rights under the contract of shipment. Cip- 
cinnati, ete. Tract. Co. vs. Norfolk, ete. R. Co., 28 O. L. Cir. Ct. 
543; Wegener vs. Smith, 15 C. B. 285, 80 E. C, L. 285, 139 Re 
pring 432. A 

In the instant case “B” should pay the demurrage charee 
and then bring an action against “A” for his negligence, assull 
ing that “A” failed to notify “B” of the arrival of the car. 
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Under American Flag-PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT-Established 1848 
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vember 15th). 
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General Passenger and Ticket office: 621 Market St., San Francisco 





W. J. HARTMAN, PUBLISHER General Offices: 508 California Street, San Francisco 


10 Hanover Square, N. Y. 400 Exchange Place, Baltimore 
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Personal Notes | 








George H. Parker, formerly controller of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, has accepted the position of commerce counsel for 
the American Short Line Railroad Association. He will also 
engage in private practice of accounting matters. 

H. B. Titcomb has been elected president of the Southern 
Pacific and the Arizona Eastern railroads, succeeding Epes Ran- 
dolph, who died. 


J. Y. Bruce has been appointed traveling freight agent for 


the Central of Georgia Railway at Macon. He is succeeded as 
contracting freight agent at that point by J. R. Herrington. 

T. H. Mercer has been appointed general agent for the Gulf 
Coast Lines at Houston, Tex., succeeding B. H. Taylor, who has 
been promoted to assistant general freight agent for the same 
lines, at Houston. 

The Central Freight Association has announced the appoint- 
ment of E. F. Austin, formerly division freight agent for the 
Pennsylvania System, at Cleveland, as a member of its auxiliary 
committee, vice W. C. Laughlin, who died. 

J. D. Sneed has been placed in charge of the newly estab- 
lished Cleveland-Detroit territory freight and passenger offices 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. His headquarters will be at 
Detroit. 

Edwin G. Ranney, member of the executive committee of 
the Association of Railroad and Steamboat Agents of Boston and 
former vice-president of that organization, died in Boston, Sep- 
tember 24. 

The traffic department of the Detroit & Mackinac Railway 
Company has been moved from Bay City to East Tawas, Mich. 

Walter Dennis has been appointed superintendent of the 
New Jersey, Indiana & lllinois Railroad, with offices at South 
Bend, Ind. 

J. E. Horsman has been appointed traveling freight agent 
for the Hocking Valley Railway. at Toledo, O. 

W. F. Thornton has been appointed eastern passenger agent 
for the Leihgh Valley Railroad, succeeding William B. Lindsay, 
who died. Mr. Thornton is succeeded as city passenger agent 
at New York by H. J. Doering, who, in turn, is succeeded as 
passenger agent by K. H. Hopper. 

F. M. Elkinton, Inc., general traffic manager, Milwaukee, 
has announced the acquisition from Mr. Elkinton of his interests 
in the corporation. The new officers are as follows: F. H. Cogs- 
well, president; E. L. Mather, treasurer; C. H. Sanders, vice- 
presidertt; and I. A. Schaefer, secretary. Mr. Elkinton is presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Traffic Club. 


The C. R. I. & P. Railway has announced the following ap- 
pointments and promotions: Fred Anzer, former general agent 
at Cincinnati, has been appointed traveling freight and passenger 
agent; A. C. Turpin has been appointed traveling passenger agent 
at Detroit; J. H. Clarkson, traveling passenger agent at Min- 
neapolis; and G. J. Cissel, traveling freight and passenger agent 
at Atlanta. . 

Lewis E. Foster, claim agent for the American Railway Ex- 
press Company at Chicago, died in Chicago, September 16, as 
the result of an automobile accident. . 

W. T. Lyman has been appointed general agent for the 
Wabash Railway at Boston. J. D. McBeath has been appointed 
district passenger agent at Boston. 

Alex. D. Fraser, formerly general agent for the Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad at Pittsburgh, has been appointed general 
agent for the North Atlantic & Western Steamship Company 
at that city. 

Ernest M. Newbegin, formerly New England freight agent 
for the Northern Pacific and the Chicago Great Western, and 
a charter member of the Association of Railroad and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston, died at Malden, Mass., September 27. 

J. W. Chatham, Jr., for the last two years traffic manager 
for the Wichita Falls Chamber of Commerce, has entered into 
business under the name of the Merchants’ Traffic Association 
at Wichita Falls, Tex. Mr. Chatham will continue to represent 
the chamber as one of his clients. 

A. G. Young, traffic manager for the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., died September 29. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Capt. W. E. Stayton, president of the Baltimore Steamship 
Company, will speak at the second annual railroad banquet of 
the Transportation Club of Decatur, Ill., which will be held at 
the Y. M. GC. A. Annex, October 20. B. A. Worthington, president 
of the C. I. & W. Railroad, will be toastmaster. 





Fred E. Winburn, special representative for the American 
Railway Association, addressed the members of the Transporta- 
tion Club of Louisville on the subject. of loss and damage to 
freight, at a noonday luncheon at the Tyler Hotel, September 29. 
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TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have any knowledge.) 

Akron Traffic Association. S. J. Witt, Pres.; H. L. Sova. 
cool, Secy. 

Atlanta—Traffic Club of Atlanta. 
S. W.. Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

Baltimore—Traffic Club of Baltimore. 
C. C. Kailer, Secy. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. E. C. Nettels, Pres. 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. , 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
— of Boston. J. E. McGrath, Pres.; W. M. Macomber, Secy.. 

reas. 

Brooklyn—tTraffic Managers’ Club of Brooklyn. Hugh Mil 
ler, Pres.; F. E. Grace, Secy.-Treas. 

Buffalo—Industrial Traffic Club of the Niagara Frontier, 
W. D. Sanderson, Pres.; E, J. Sheridan, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. K. B. Hassard, Pres.; R, J, 
Walsh, Secy. ‘ 

Canton, O.—Stark County, Ohio, Traffic Club. A. J. Burns, 
Pres.; M. L. Underwood, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. R. B. Robertson, Pres.; E. S. Buck- 
master, Secy. 

Chicago—Midwest Traffic Club. C. W. Hester, Pres.; R. 
Crysler, Secy. 

Cincinnati—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
H. B. Rubey, Chairman; D. P. Eggenberger, Secy. 

“ Cleveland Traffic Club. C. T. Stripp, Pres.; F. A. Gideon, 
ecy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. W. E. Page, Pres.; C. L. Kelly, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. B. 
Darling, Chairman; H. F. Johnson, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. A. L. Reed, Pres.; H. C. Eargle, Secy- 
Treas. 

Dayton, O.—Miami Valley Traffic Club. W. E. Boyer, Pres.; 
M. T. Otto, Secy. 

Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. R. L. Rees, Pres.; T. 
C. Burwell, Secy. 

Denver Traffic Club. J. F. Vallery, Pres.; C. B. Rader, Secy. 
and Treas. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. J. P. Gibson, Pres.; C. J. 
Hotchkiss, Secy.-Treas. 

Detroit Transportation Club. W. 
Cochrane, Secy. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club. 
Field, Secy. 

El Paso Traffic Club. N. L. Rankin, Pres.; Geo. Deck, Secy.- 
Treas. 

r Erie Traffic Club. P. D. Belknap, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
ecy. 

Flint, Mich.—Transportation Club of Chamber of Commerce. 
F. A. McHale, Pres.; F. G.. Pick, Secy. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Traffic, Transportation, and Waterways 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. H. E. Fairweather, 
Chairman; E. C. Miller, Vice-Chairman. 

Fort Worth Traffic Club. I. S. McConnell, Pres.; C. F. Laue, 
Secy. 
Freeport, I1l—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenner, 0 
Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. E. L. Ewing, Pres.; J. C. Quit 
lan, Secy. 

Green Bay (Wis.) Traffic Club of the Green Bay Association u 
of Commerce. F. Hurlbut, Pres.; W. J. LaLuzerne, Secy.-Treas. 

Houston Traffic Club. J. F. Hennessy, Jr., Pres.; E. L. Wil 
liams, Secy. 

Indianapolis.—The Traffic Club of Indianapolis. 
Pres.; G. N. Baker, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber of g 
Commerce. W. P. Hobart, Pres.; H. A. Plummer, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. James F. Mead, Pres.; F. C. Saw 
yer, Secy.-Treas. t 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board of : 
Commerce. R. C. Kohn, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy. f 

Jersey City Traffic Club. Isaac Kemp, Pres.; Robert Wal- | 
lace, Secy. . 

Kalamazoo Traffic Club. W.C. Thoms, Pres.; C. J. Bolender, 
Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. Frank M. Cole, Pres.; Fred 8. 
Blair, Secy.-Treas. 

Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. K. P. Hodges, Pres.; J. 7. 
Ross, Secy.-Treas. 


Los Angeles Transportation Club. J. M. Ford, Pres.; L. G. 
Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

Louisville Transportation Club. C. R. Long, Pres.; W. T- 
Vandenburg, Secy. 

Macon, Ga.—Industrial Traffic Managers’ Association. 
Gilman, Pres.; T. J. Abrams, Secy. . 
Mansfield, O., Traffic Sanagers’ Division of the Manufactur 





G. E. Boulineau, Pres,; 


W. W. Tingle, Preg,: 





J. Dibble, Pres.; T. R. 


J. J. Delaney, Pres.; J. C. 


F. A. Butler, t 
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Airplane view of Galveston harbor and port facilities, showing slip system of docks, waterfront tracks 
and other transportation advantages. 


Facts About Port Efficiency 


_F. Laue, The port of Galveston during the month of August handled 15,414,642 bushels 
1, Jenner, Of Wheat for export. 


a3 J.C 
ck, Secy. 
Eismann, 


ommerce. 














Taterways 
rweather, 


. C. Quin- The handling of this enormous tonnage required that the elevators at the por 
ssociation unload 12,464 cars, making an average of 402 cars per day. 

cy.-Treas. 

B. L. Wik The remarkable feature of the month, however, is that the average detention at 


A. Butler, the port was only four days per car. Ten days’ free time is allowed at Galveston on 
amber ot [ Stain for export. 


y. 

*c.Saw § = This record is made possible by three things—the best port and terminal facili- 
Board of ties, the best of rail service and close co-operation between the various interests that 
_— make up the port. 


Bolender, What we are doing for others we can certainly do for you. 
- Fred B. 


Follow the line of least resistance and ship through Galveston. 


es.; J. T. . 
. For rates, data, or other information (address) 
es.; L. G. 
s: WT EE TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


tion. Ben 


GALVESTON COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION 


? factul: 
anufac Galveston, Texas 
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ers’ Club. W. H. Gugler, Chairman; W. T. Leonard, Secy. 
Marion (Ohio) Traffic Club. H. E. Stiffler, Pres.; W. R. 
Awkland, Secy. 
Memphis Traffic Club. J. M. Walsh, Pres.; L. E. McKnight, 
Secy. 
Milwaukee Traffic Club. F. M. Elkinton, Pres.; R. S. Dahl, 
Secy. and Treas. 
Minneapolis Traffic Club. 
son, Secy. 
Newark Traffic Club. John Enstice, Pres.; A. Rennie, Secy. 
New England Traffic ‘Club, Boston. C. A. Anderson, Pres.; 
P. L. Stuart, Secy. 
New York Traffic Club. R. J. Menzies, Pres.; C. A. Swope, 
Secy. 
New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 
Oklahoma City Traffic Club. H. C. Conley, Pres.; 
Jaker, Secy. 
Omaha—Traffic Managers’ Committee, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. C. E. Childe, Chairman; E. A. Stringer, Secy. 
Oshkosh, Wis., Traffic Club. C. M. Starks, Pres.; 
Hodson, Secy.-Treas. 
Peoria Transportation Club. 
Secy.-Treas. 
Philadelphia Traffic Club. W. B. Grieves, Pres.; W. H. Mont- 
gomery, Secy. 
Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia. 
C. H. Rolf, Pres.; T. Noel, Butler, Secy. 
Pittsburgh Traffic Club. George A. Buse, Pres.; E. A. 
Hynes, Secy. 
Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. 
Hosmer, Pres.; R. F. Heil, Recording Secy. 
Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club. C. 'T. Spooner, Pres.; 
F. P. Kensinger, Secy. 
Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, Pres.; W. O. 
Roberts, Secy. 
Providence, R. 1.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. G. E. Allen, Chairman; E. C. Southwick, Secy. 
Ridgeway, Pa.—Traffic Club of Elk County. W. H. Grant, 
Pres.; C. L. Bishop, Secy. 
Roanoke (Va.) Traffic Club of the Association of Commerce. 
S. H. Coleman, Pres.; J. T. Preston, Secy._ 
Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Council of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. A. T, Cobb, Chairman; F. W. Burton, Secy. 
St. Louis Traffic Club. A. F. Versen. Pres.; J. R. Beil, Secy. 
San Francisco Transportation Club. W. B.Hinchman, Pres.; 
Ik. A. Senneff, Secy. 
San Francisco Traffic Club. W. T. Bozeman, Pres.; L. N. 
Bradshaw, Secy. 
Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres.; E. W. 
Mosher, Secy.-Treas. 
Sioux City, la—Traffic Managers’ Club of Sioux City. 
Zwemer, Pres.; R. R. Wigton, Secy. 
South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; G. S. 
Hess, Secy.-Treas. 
Spokane Transportation Club. W. H. Ude, Pres.; G. B. King, 
Secy.-Treas. 
Stark County (Ohio) Traffic Club. 
Underwood, Secy. 
Syracuse Traffic Club. W. J. 
Secy. 
Toledo Transportation Club. 
Secy. 
Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. M. 
Quick, Secy. 
Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. 
Pres.; H. A. Zeff, Secy. 
Utica (N. Y.) Traffic Club. R. E. Fitch, Pres.; C. E. Dar- 
rigrand, Secy. and Treas. 
Tulsa, Okia.—Transporiation Club of Tulsa. 
Pres.; R. C. Hughes, Secy. 
Waco Traffic Club C. H. Carringer, Pres.; Lloyd Bailey, 
Secy. 
Washington Traffic Club. C. E. Phelps, Pres.; J. T. M. Du- 
vall, Acting Secv. 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club. 
Neigh, Secy. 
Wichita Traffic Club. G. P. 
Becy. 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) Traffic Club. A. 
W. Ghatham, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 
Worcester (Mass.) Traffic 
Pres.; J. H. Lane, Secy. 
York (Pa.) Traffic Club. W. L. Rupp, Pres.; J. F. Baird, 
Secy.-Treas. 


J. E. Neville, Pres.; W. W. Gib- 


H.. €. 


im. J. 


H. D. Page, Pres.; O. B. Eddy, 


Ss. R. 


R. A. 


A. J, Burns, Pres.; M. L. 
O’Neil, Pres.; F. M. Varah, 
W. O. Holst, Pres.; J. J. Lynch, 
D. Warren, Pres.; F. J. 


W. J. Cipperly, 


A. C. Holmes, 


H. H. Marsh, Pres.; P. M. 


Nissen, Pres.; H. G. Watts, 


A. Spencer, Pres.; J. 


Association. H. A. Rousseau, 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 


sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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Digest of New Complaints 


No. 12704, Sub. No. 2. Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa.. yg 
Cc. B. & Q. et al. ae 
Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
erential rates on cement from Iola, Kan., to destinations in Kan- 
sas. via both interstate and intrastate routes. Asks just and 
reasonable rates and establishment of non-discriminatory relation. 
ship of rates as between Iola on the one hand and Hannibal, Mo 
on the other, to destinations in Kansas. i: 
No. 13109. Star Timber Co., Atlanta, Mo., vs. C. & N. W. 

Excessive, unreasonably burdensome, unjust and illegal rate of 
86%c per ton for shipments of mine props from points in northern 
Missouri on lines of the defendant to points in Iowa. Asks for q 
rate of 8lec and reparation from November 22, 1920. 4 

No. 13110. The Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co. vs. Peoria & Pekin 
Union Ry. Co. 

Asks Commission to declare defendant’s tariff providing for q 
charge for interchange switching between complainant and tenant 
companies of defendant to be invalid and illegal and in the event 
that the Commission finds any charge proper to declare the pres- 
ent charge unjust and unreasonable. 

No. 13111. The Kneeland Bigelow Co. et al., 
Michigan Central. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on logs from points on defend- 
ant’s Mackinaw division, north of Bay City, to Bay City, Mich 
Asks Commission to take jurisdiction of these rates and to pre- 
seribe just and reasonable rates and to award reparation. 

No. byes Clay County (Ky.) Coal Operators’ Assn. et al. vs. L. 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on coal from 
mines on the Cumberland & Manchester R. R. to various inter- 
state destinations. Asks for rates the same as apply from Bar- 
bourville, Ky., and other contiguous stations, and reparation. 

No. hee Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y., vs. Director General, ag 
agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
erential or prejudicial rates on manganese ore from Philadelphia 
3altimore, East Boston, Weehawken to North Tonawanda, N, Y. 
Asks reparation of $17,700. we 

No. 13114. KE. W. Arthur, Omaha, 
agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable 
Hurts switch, South Omaha. Asks reparation. 

No. 13115. International Steel Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. Penn- 
sylvania. j 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory charges on 
steel from Trenton, N. J., to Philadelphia, for export to Italy, 
alleged to have accrued because of longshoremen’s strike. Asks 
reparation, 

No. 13116. Central Wisconsin Supply Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., vs. Chi- 
cago, Terre Haute & Southeastern et al. 

4 Unjust and unreasonable charges on coal from Latta, Ind., to 
Chicago, reconsigned to Corliss, Wis. Asks reparation. 

No. 13117. Little Fork Coal Co., Willard, Ky., vs. Eastern Kentucky, 
Director General et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
erential and prejudicial rates on coal from Willard, Ky., to Civ- 
cinnati and other points in C, F. A. territory. Asks reparation. 

No. 13118. Valley & Siletz R. R. (Oregon) vs. Southern Pacific. 

Unjust, unreasonable demurrage charges on freight cars fur- 
nished by defendant to complainant because defendant treats com- 
plainant as a shipper. Asks for an arrangement retroactive to 
March 1, 1920, which will allow complainant four days’ free time 
and an average agreement. . 

No. 13119. S. G. Palmer Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Director General, 
as agent, N. Y. C. et al. 

_Unjust and unreasonable charges on apples from points in New 
York state to Minneapolis by reason of icing charge made, al- 
— bills of lading bore notation, ‘‘Do not re-ice.’”’ Asks repara- 

ion. 
No. 13120, The National League of Commission Merchants of the U. 
S.; Washington, D. C., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Asks authority of Commission for refund of cartage charges paid 
by complainant on shipments of fruits and vegetables from various 
points to New York City, but accepted at various other points by 
consignees because of strikes among switchmen and train crews in 
and around New York City terminals. 

No. 13121. Chas. K. Spaulding Logging Ore., VS. 
Director General, Southern Pacific et al. 

_Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory charges on fit 
piling in single and multiple car lots, from points in Oregon to 
destinations in California, and to Detroit, Mich. Asks for repara- 
tion down to basis applied on fir lumber in single car lots. 

No. 13122, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, O., vs. Pennsylvania. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on channels from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Akron and South 
Akron, O. Asks for reparation down to basis of combination of 
local rates to and from Youngstown or Reliance, O. 

No, 13123. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, O., vs. Directo! 

General, as agent, et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
erential or prejudicial rates on fluxing limestone from Fultonham. 
O., to Barberton, O., as compared with rate in effect from Marble 
Cliff and Marble Head. O. Asks reparation. 

No. 13124. Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Anaconda, Mont., vs. Director 

General, as agent, et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref 
erential and prejudicial rates on coke from Sunnyside, Utah., t? 
Black Eagle, Mont. Asks reparation. ; 

No. 13125. Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala., vs. 
agent. 

Excessive and unreasonable rates on sawmill outfit from Meehan 
Junction, Miss., to Mobile, Ala. Asks reparation. 


Bay City, Mich., ys. 


& N. 


Neb., vs. Director General, as 


rates on dried beans from Omaha two 


Co., Portland, 


Director General, as 


O. & A. RAILWAY STOCK 


The Oklahoma & Arkansas Railway Co. has been authorized 
by the Commission to issue $307,500 of capital stock to J. W. 
Hoffman & Co., a contracting company, in payment for the 
construction of 20 miles of railroad from Salina to Kansas, Okla., 
and one locomotive. Construction of the road was authorized 
by the Commission September 14, 1921. Payment for the col 
struction is to be made to the contractor in the capital stock 
at par at the rate of $15,000 per mile, the Commission said. 
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CAMBRIA & INDIANA R. R. STOCK 

The Cambria & Indiana Railroad Company has applied to 
the Commission for authority to issue $500,000 of capital stock 
to be used as a stock dividend to the stockholders under a reso- 
lution adopted by the company providing for the transfer of 
$500,000 from the surplus account to the capital account of the 
company. The company has an authorized capital of $2,000,000, 
of which $1,500,000 has been issued. The $500,000 of capital 
stock will be in 5,000 shares of the par value of $100 each. 





TEXAS RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 

The Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company has been au- 
thorized by the Commission to acquire control, by lease, of the 
Texas State Railroad, extending from Rusk, Cherokee county, 
Texas, to Palestine, Anderson county, Texas, a distance of 32.6 
miles. The road was built by the state of Texas in 1907 to serve 
an iron furnace and other industries operated by the penitentiary 
system of the state at Rusk. In 1917 the iron furnace was 
sold to private persons and the penitentiary buildings were con- 
verted into an asylum for the insane. Since that time no regular 
operations have been conducted over the Texas, but intermittent 
service has been furnished. The Texas & New Orleans is a art 
of the Southern Pacific system and operates a branch from its 
main line at Gallatin, Tex., to Rusk, a distance of 8.29 miles, 
where it connects with the Texas. The New Orleans proposes 
to pay the board of managers of the Texas as rental a sum 
equivalent to 50 per cent of the net railway operating income of 
the leased line. 


W. & L. E. BONDS 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie, in applications filed with the 
Commission, has asked authority to issue and pledge $125,000 
of 6 per cent refunding mortgage bonds as partial collateral 
security for a loan from the government, and also to repledge 
$924,000 of refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds for notes aggre- 
gating $600,000 to be given to banks in Cleveland, O., to renew 
im part outstanding notes. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY BONDS 
The Southern Railway has applied to the Commission for 
authority to issue and sell $5,655,000 of first consolidated mort- 
gage 5 per cent gold bonds, payable July 1, 1994, for the purpose 
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of providing funds for the redemption of $5,655,000 of first mort. 
gage 6 per cent gold bonds of the Georgia Pacific Railway (o, 
maturing January 1, 1922. The Southern proposes, subject to 
the approval of the Commission, to sell the bonds at not less 
than 81 and accrued interest. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 
Hearing in 12703, Theodore A. Leber vs. P. & R. et ai., as. 
signed for September 30 at New York, was postponed to a date 
to be hereafter fixed. 
Hearing in 12497, U.S. A. vs. Director-General, B. & O. et al, 
assigned for September 28, at Washington, before Examiner 
Paulson, was postponed. to a date to be hereafter fixed. 





LOAN TO WESTERN MARYLAND RY. 


The Commission has authorized the Western Maryland Rail. 
way Co. to procure authentication and delivery to the company’s 
treasurer of $1,500,000 of first and refunding mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds and to pledge $1,527,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, including the issue of $1,500,000, 
with the Secretary of the Treasury as collateral security for a 
joan of $1,000,000 from the revolving fund. The loan has been 
approved by the Commission. 


SUGAR PINE RY. ABANDONMENT 


The Sugar Pine Railway Company has been authorized by 
the Commission to abandon its line of railroad between Ralph 
and Lyons Dam, Cal., a distance of 14.15 miles. The line was 
originally constructed as a plant facility of the Standard Lumber 
Company of Sonora, Cal., and the Commission said the record 
showed it had amounted to little more than that since it began 
operations. The lumber company leased the property for 15 
years, beginning April 12, 1918, and is operating the road almost 
wholly as a plant facility. 


MILLEDGEVILLE RY. STOCKS AND BONDS 


The Milledgeville Railway Company has been granted au- 
thority by the Commission to issue $30,000, par value, of common 
capital stock and to exchange the stock for a like amount of the 
company’s outstanding bonds. The company’s line is leased to 
the Georgia Railroad, which in turn is leased by the L. & N. 
and the A. C. L. 


Docket of the Commission | 





Note. items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 3—LBismarck, N. D.—Examiner Hoy: 
12892—North Dakota express rates. 


October 3—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Kephart: 
12743—Swift & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
12910—Fairmount Creamery Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
12729—David Cole Creamery Co. et al. vs. Director General, C. B. & 
Q. et al. 


October 3—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Keeler: | 
12681—In re charges for wharfage, handling, storage and other ac- 
cessorial services at south Atlantic and gulf ports. 
October 3—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner McGrath: 
12808—The J. G. Brill Co. vs. P. B. & W. et al. ’ 
12818—Keystone Elevator and Warehouse Co. vs. Director General 
and Pa. R. R. 
October 3—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Keene: 
12932—Humble Oil and Refining Co. et al. vs. Director General et al. 
October 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pitt: 
Fourth Section App. 12071—Norf. Sou. Ry. 
October 4—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Cox and Examiner Quirk: 
12995—Southern Hardwood Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Illinois Central 
et al. 
October 4—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Mackley: 
11764—In the matter of intrastate rates within the state of Texas. 
(Reasonableness, relationship and propriety of differentials taken 
by Galveston over Houston on traffic to T’exas points.) 
October 4—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Keene: 
12886—Fleming Bros. et al vs. Garyville Northern et al. 
12009—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Natchez & Southern et al. 
12478—Allowance of mileage for Mississippi River crossings. (Hear- 
ing — to introduction of testimony bearing on crossings at 
Angola, La.) 


October 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


1. and S. 1358—Lox shooks from Georgia, North and South Carolina 
and Virginia to eastern points. 


October 5—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Quevedo: 
12977—Jackson Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
Such fourth section departures as may exist. 
12828—Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Assn. vs. C. & O. et al. 
October 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
12848—Aluminum.Co. of America et al. v. Massena Terminal et al. 
12848 (Sub. No. 1)—Ball Coal Co. vs. Massena Terminal et al. 
Cctober 5—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Mackley: 
12798—Galveston Commercial Assn. vs. G. H. & S. A. et al. 


1. and S. 1387—Absorption of terminal charges on grain for export 
at Texas ports. 











October 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: . 
* Ex Parte 80—In the matter of awarding reparation on a lower basis 
prior to June 25, 1918, than on and after that date. 
October 6—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Disque: 
11916—Kansas rates, fares and charges. 
October 6—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Keeler: 
12681—In re charges for wharfage, handling, storage and other ac- 
cessorial services at south Atlantic and gulf ports. 
October 6—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Keene: 
1. and S. 1372 (and first supplemental order)—Meridian rate case. 
October 6—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Kephart: 
12402—Hanford Produce Co. vs. Director General and Am. Ry. Exp. 
12708—Ballou Brick Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
October 7—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Mackley: 
12683—A. Kaplan vs. Director General, C. R. I. & P. et.al. , 
12897—Eastern Texas Electric Co. vs. Director General, T. & N. 0. 
October 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Kephart: 
——— Iron Works Co. vs. Director General, A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 
Portions of Fourth Section Application 701, F. A. Leland and others, 
filed by various western carriers. 
October 8—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Mackley: : 
Fourth Section Application 628—F. A. Leland (in connection with 
No. 12740). ? 
be” se eames Chamber of Commerce vs. Alexandria & Western 
et al. . 
12746—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce vs. Director General, Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western et al. 
October 10—Chicago, I1l.—Examiner Wagner: 
* I, and S. 1379—Storage charges on apples and years in eastern group 
of transcontinental traffic. 
October 10—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Quevedo: 
12878—Milwaukee Western Fuel Co. vs. Director General. 
October 10—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Money: 
12901— Willard Coal Co. et al. vs. Eastern Ky. Ry. et al. 
October 10—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Seal: 
13053—Barnsdall Refining Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. " 
eee Iron Works et al. vs. Director General, A. C. & 
. et al. 
October 10—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: ; 
1. and S. 1390—Cedar poles from Minnesota to Canadian points. 
October 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Paulson: 
12707—Chapin Sacks Corp. vs. A. C. L. 
Octcber 10—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Hosmer: 
12071—Adriatic Mining Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
October 10—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Mackley: isi 
11764—In the matter of intrastate rates within the state of Texas. 
(Rates on crude and fuel oil and commodities taking same rae 
moving for distances less than covered by maximum rate on = -) 
ee Commission of Louisiana vs. Aransas Harbor Te! 
minal, 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 
Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile to Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Barbados, 
Trinidad, Curacao; also North Coast South America, including Colombia; also Mexican ports. 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 
United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, Havre, 
Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


PACIFIC COAST WEST AFRICA 

















Agents for Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Steamship Agents for Bull West African Service— 
Corporation—A-i Steamers A-1 Steamers 
Mobile to Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Mobile / West African ports, via Azores, Canary 


Portland and Seattle. and Madeira Islands. 





ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 424-425 Chamber of Commerce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager GEO. C. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 
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October 10—Harrisburg, Pa.—Examiner Witters: 
12917—The Central lron and Steel Co. vs. Director General. 
October 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Early: 
12726—Hagerstown Chamber of Commerce vs. Western Md. et al. 
October 10—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Keeler: 
12681—In re charges for wharfage, handling, storage and other ac- 
cessorial services at south Atlantic and gulf ports. 
October 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Kephart: 











12716—Utah Gilsonite Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
October 11—Chicago, I!l—Examiner Wagner: 
* 1. and S. 1380—Scrap paper, rags and old rope between Western 
Trunk Line points. 
October 11—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Seal: 
11354—L’roducers’ Refining Co. vs. Director General, G. C. & S. F. 
et al. 
October 11—Minneapolis, Minn. sxaminer H. J. Wagner: 
12943—W. P. Devereaux Co. vs. Diretcor General. 
13022—W. P. Devereux Co. vs. Director General. . 
October 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Early: ; 
12883—Marion Extract Co., Inc., et al. vs. Director General and 
Marion & Rye Valley. 
October 11—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 


1. and S. 1391—T'ransit privileges on lumber at Memphis, Tenn., and 
Louisville, Ky., originating in Ark. and La. 
October 11—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Witters: 
l. and S. 1394—Switchin= charges at Attica, 
October 12—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Wagner: 
* 1, and S. 1398—Salt from Louisiana mines to Chicago, Il 
Mo., and intermediate main line points. 


October 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 





N.Y. 
+» ot. Louis, 


Early: 








1. and S. 1405—Cottonseed cake, meal and oil from Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. 
October 12—Minneapolis, rH. J. Wagner: 
12882—Moore & Moore, Inc., vs. Director General. 
12930—Carney Cement Co. vs. Director General, C. St. P. M. & O. 
October 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. and S. 1272—Switching and absorption at Minneapolis. 
8297—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
8386—American Cement Plaster vs. Mieh. Cent. R. R. et al. 
October 12—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 
12887—National Veneer and Panel Manufacturers’ Assn. et al. vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 
12713—The Singer Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
12714—The Singer Mfg. Co. vs. Can. Pac. et al. 
12715—The Singer Mfg. Co. vs. Director General, C. & E. I. et al. 
12731—The Singer Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 


October 12—Springfield, I11l—Examiner Quevedo: 
12944—In the matter of intrastate rates on railroad cross ties within 


the state of Illinois. . 
October 12—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Witters: 





1. and S. 1399—Lumber from North Tonawanda, N. Y., to Canandai- 
gua, N. Y. 
October 13—Chicago, <xaminer Wagner: 
* 10255—J. D. Hollingshead Co. vs. Director General, Adirondack & St. 
Lawrence R._ R. et al. 
October 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
10912—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Director General, P. M. et al. 
10950—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Director General, A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 
10951 (Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Director 
General, Quanah, Acme & Pac, et al. 
10952—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Director General, Quanah, Acme 
& Pac. et al. 


October 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9702—Memphis Southwestern investigation. 
7304—The City of Memphis et al. vs. C. R. I & P. et al. 
9927—Railroad Commission of Arkansas et al. vs. Ark. Cent. et al. 
9886—Chamber of Commerce, Monroe, La., vs. Ark. & La. Midland 
et al. 
10084—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Natchez & Southern et al. 


6390—Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & S. et al. 

10418—Arkansas Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. Director 
General et al. 

10419—Arkansas Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. Director 
General et al. 

7250—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & V. et al. 


Portions of Fourth Sec. Apps. 458, N. C. & St. L.: 799, St. L.-S. F.; 


1548, Sou. Ry.: 1898. W. H. Hosmer; 1952, L. & N.: 2045, Ill. Cent.; 
2138, M. & O.: 4218. 4219 and 4220. St. L. I. M. & S.; 702, F. A. 
Leland and J. F. Tucker; 1867, W. H. Hosmer and others not 


enumerated. 
October 13—LBuffalo, N. Y.—IExaminer Witters: 
12860—Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. et al. vs. 
lantic City R. R. et al. 
October 14—Chicago, I1]l.—Examiner 


Director General, At- 


Wagner: 








10804—Barnett Oil and Gas Co. vs. Director General, L. & N. et al. 
October 14—Buffalo, } r Witters: 

12317—Lackawanna Steel Co. vs. Director General. 
October 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Money: 

12866—Sttandard Rail and Steel Co. vs. Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. 








Louis and Director General. 
October 14—Houston, Xxaminer Seal: 
12982—Weatherford Crump & Co. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 
October 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Wagner: 
* 12868—Sinclair Refining Co. vs. Director General. 
* 42599—Wilson & Co., Inc., of Oklahoma, vs. Director General, IIl. 
Cent. et al. 
October 15—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
12967—C. H. Hammond et al. vs. Midland Continental et al. 
October 15—St. Louis, Mo.—FExaminer Money: 
12869—Indiahoma Refining Co. vs. Director General, St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Bridge Terminal et al. 
12870—Indiahoma Refining Co. vs. Director General, A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 
October 15—Terre Haute Ind.—PExaminer Quevédo: 
12908—Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Co. et al. vs. 
Director General. 
12881—.Jesse Kk. Isgregg et al. vs. Director General, C. & E. T 


October 17—Chicago. Ill._—Examiner 
10745—National Wholesale Grocers’ of U. 
eral, Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 
10745 (Sub. No. 1)—Southern Wholesale Grocers’ 


3artel: 


Assn. S. vs. Director Gen- 


Assn. vs. Southern 


Rv. et al. (Question of elimination of lard compounds and lard 
substitutes from mixing rules covering fresh meats and packing 
house products.) 
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* 42852—Iarmers’ levator 
Cu.d. & EB. et al. 
October 17—Washington, D. C.--Examiner Early: 
* 12915—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
12872—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 


October 17—Galveston, T'ex.—Ex peg Seal: 
13073—Galveston Commercial Assn. Abilene & Southern et al. 
* I. and S. 1393—Cotton and cotton Pe Ben to Pacific coast ports for 
export. 
October 17—Tampa, Fla.—Examiners Butler and Roth: 
12893—Transportation of strawberries by express in 
passenger trains from Florida to northern markets. 
12981—Railroad Commissioners of the State of Florida vs. 
Ry. Express Co. 
October 17—St. Louis, Mo. 


Co. of Southern Lake County, Ind., ys 


Cc. L. lots in 


American 





Examiner Money: 


12940—Glencoe Lime and Cement Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et 
12919—Sligo Furnace Co: vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


October 17—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 
12921—Chesnutt Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 
12921 ‘Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3)—Chesnutt Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. 
October 17—Argument at Washington: 
6194—Holmes & Hallowell Co. ws. G. N., Director General et al. 
6357 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 20)—Imperial Elevator Co. vs. G. N., Di- 
rector General et al. 

6552 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 14)—The Lampert Lumber Co. et al. ys, 
G. N., Director General et al. 

6715 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 23)—Interior Lumber Co. vs. N. P. Ry, 
Director General et al. 


et al, 


6794 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 6)—The Northwestern Elev ator Co. et al. ys, 
G. N. Ry. and Diretcor General. 

6983 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—The Lampert Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry., Director General et al. 

7281 (and Sub. Nos. 2 to 8)—Nortz Lumber Co. vs. N. P. Ry., Di- 


rector General et al. 

7498 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 3)—Christenson Imes Lumber Co. vs. N. P, 
Ry. and Director General. 

7656 (and Sub. No. 1)—John Miller Co. vs. N. P. Ry. 


and Director 
General. 











7895—Traffic Bureau of the Commercial Club of Aberdeen, S. D., vs, 
G. N. Ry., Director General et al. 
= S. Alexander et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. and Director Gen- 
eral. 
8119 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 41)—Federal Elevator Co. et al. vs. G. N, 
Ry. and Director General. 
October 18—St. Louis, * Money: 
* 13071—In the matter of intrastate rates of the Terminal Rh. R. Assn. 
of St. Louis and other carriers within the state of Illinois. 
October 18—Chicag \xaminer Bartel: 
* 13009—Thompson-Wells Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
October 18—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Quevedo: 
* 12694—In the matter of intrastate passenger fare of the Chicago, 
Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. between points in the state of 
Indiana. 


October 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
* 12564—International Coal Products Corp. 
; sylvania et al. 
* 12920—International Coal Products Corp. vs. Director General. 
October 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quirk: 
* 12969—Devisions received by the Brimstone Railroad 
October 18—Argument at Washington: 
8418—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. Harbor Ter- 
minal Ry. et al. 
3918—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. 
ee Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L.-S. F. 
eta 
1. and S. 710—Eastern Texas class rates. 
1. and S. 729—Class rates to Shreveport, La. 
11764—In the matter of intrastate rates within the 
October 18—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 
12934—Hood Pottery Clay Products Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
October 18—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Witters: 
12928—W. H. Warner & Co. vs. Director General, 
October 19—Indianapolis, Ind. cxaminer Quevedo: 
* 11894—Indiana rates, fares and charges. 
October 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy: 
* 12613—Indian Refining Co., Inc., vs. Director 
* 12813—Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) et al. 
October 19—Chicago, I1].—Ex 
* 12873—C. A. Alling, doing 
Director General. 


Early: 
vs. Director General, 


Penn- 
and Canal Co, 
Aransas 


et al. 
& T. Ry. 


state of Texas. 


Pr. & &. 3B. 





& O. et al. 
General. 


General, Lb. 
vs. Director 
xaminer W agner 

business as Fore a City Cotton Oil Co., vs 


October 19—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Bartel: 

* 13008—Norton Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. 

October 19—Detroit,, Mich.—Examiner Witters: 

* 4181—Second industrial railways case, Wyandotte Terminal ht. 2. 


aged 19—Birmingham, Ala.—lEx 
. and S. 1395—Cement, C. L., 
12874-< ontinental Gin Co. vs. 


October 19—Raleigh, N. 
lina: 


xaminer Fleming: 
from Spocari, Ala., to Shreveport, La. 
Director General. 


C.—Corporation Commission of North Calo- 


Finance Docket 1520—Application of Norf. Sou. R. R. Co., lessee, to 
abandon the operation of Carthage & Pinehurst R. R. and of Cal- 
thage & Pinehurst R. R. Co. to take up said line of railroad. 

October 19—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
12933—Multibestos Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 


12888—The H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. vs. Boston & Maine et al. 
October 19—Spokane, Wash.—Department of Public Works of the 
State of Washington: ce 
Finance Docket 1521—In re application of G. N. Ry. Co. for certlir 
eate of authority to abandon a branch of its railroad. 
October 19—Oral argument at Washington. D. C.: : 
11966—Omaha Packing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 1 
12690—Public Service Commission of Nevada vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et 4 


12131—Cleveland Provision Co. vs. F., Director General 


et al. 
October 20—New York. N. 
* 42854—The D. L. & W. 
* *2902—The D. L. & W. 
October 20—Chicago, 


A a. & oe 


Y.—Examimer 
R. R. Co, = Director General. 
pod rR. Ce. . Director General. 
xaminer Ww agner: 


Eddy: 








* 12630—T'ihe National Live ene Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
October 20—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Witters: 
* 12905—The Larrowe Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


* 12867—Detroit Coal Exchange vs. Director General. 
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Laws governing the settlement of 


Claims Against Common Carriers 


for 


Loss, Damage, Injury, and Delay 








to 
Property Transported in Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
entitled 


“Limitation of Common Carrier’s Liability” 


Covers all questions involving CLAIMS BETWEEN SHIPPERS AND CARRIERS, including status 
of carriers’ liability, and validity of limited-liability clauses in bills of lading under Section 20 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as developed by the ‘‘Carmack Amendment,” and the first and second ‘‘Cummins 
Amendments.” The purpose of the work is to state the present law governing every proposition involv- 
ing carriers’ liability in a manner that is readily understandable in its application to everyday problems. 


All legal works heretofore published on the subject of the rights and liabilities of shippers and 
carriers have been rendered obsolete by the interpretation and construction of Section 20 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act by the United States Supreme Court. 














425 pages, size 73 “4x10% inches 


The only up-to-date, complete and authoritative work on this 
very important and much-misunderstood subject. Affects 
every shipper and carrier in the United States, whether large or 
small. Treats fully the many leading decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court governing this subject, including the following con- 
trolling cases: McCaull-Dinsmore Co., Primrose, Lockwood, Hart, 
Piper, Riverside Mills, Croninger, Dettlebach, Prescott, Starbird, Olivit 
Bros., Carl, Harriman Bros., Blish Milling Co., Burke, Pierce Co., 
Rankin, Robinson, Ward, Leatherwood, Cramer, Sealy, Neiman- 
Marcus Co., Hooker, Reid, Collins Produce Co., etc 








A few of the important subjects treated: 


Common-law liability as modified by statue—Extent of liability of initial, connecting, 
and terminal carriers—Limited-liability clauses governing transportation of live stock 
and perishable traffic—Vessel owner’s liability in foreign commerce—Rates dependent 
upon declared or released valuation—Liability of carrier for full actual loss, damage, 
or injury regardless of limited-liability contract—Validity of limited-liability provisions 
in contracts of shipment, classifications and tariffs—Time for giving notice of and 
filing of claims with carriers, and institution of suits—Elements and measure of re- 
covery—Wnhen invoice price or market price controls—Interest—Refund of freight 
charges—Exemption of carrier from liability for act of God, public enemy, negligence 
of shipper, public authority, inherent vice or nature of goods—Liability as ware- 
houseman—Export and import traffic—Forms of domestic and export bills of lading— 
“Shipper’s weight, load and count’’—Court proceedings—Jurisdiction of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—‘*‘Carmack Amendment’’—‘‘Cummins Amendments”—‘“‘Harter Act,” etc. 





mo) eI 
Bound in law buckram. 








This work is an absolute necessity in the proper settlement of claims against railroads, express 
companies, steamship lines, and other common carriers, and is of exceedingly great value to business execu- 
tives, chambers of commerce, railroad officials, claim agents, lawyers, traffic managers, shipping clerks, etc. 


The work contains a comprehensive ANALYSIS, a lucid and authoritative SUBJECT-MATTER with 
copious notes and complete citation of cases, a detailed INDEX, and a complete TABLE OF CASES. 


The work is printed on the highest quality of paper, and the style of printing used provides maximum 
legibility, being clear, large type. 425 large pages of size 734 in. x 1034,in. Bound in law buckram. 


For differentiation purposes the Analysis is printed on pink paper, the Subject-Matter on white paper, the 
Index on green paper, and the Table of Cases on yellow paper. The mechanical construction and color 


scheme of the work is both original and unique. IT SAVES TIME, LABOR AND MONEY. 


PRICE $7 50 per copy from publisher, or at any book dealer. 
b 4 a 


PLACE ORDER AT ONCE AS PRESENT EDITION 


| TRAFFIC LAW SERVICE CORPORATION, ‘ic t=: 
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October 20—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Money: 

* 8182—Western cement rates: 

* 11829—Nebraska rates, fares and charges (upon issues referred to 
in Commission’s order of June 13, 1921). 


October 20—Austin, Tex.—Examiner Seal: 


wns a State Highway Dept. of Texas vs. Director General, 
. & N. W. et al. 
eieeeune 20—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Butler: 
12628—Charleston Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. et al. 
12675—Charleston Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
{. and S. 1385—Class and commodity rates from Savannah, Bruns- 
wick and Port Wentworth, Ga., to Ga. destinations. 
October 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Early: 
12774—Republic Iron and Steel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
October 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy: . 
* 12857—Standard Shipbuilding Corp. va. C. R. R. of N. J. 
* 12876—Compaignie Auxiliare de Chemins de Fer au Bresil va. EX iy 


& W. et al. 


October srciiiteaidinaianl D. C.—Examiner Early: 
12884—The Brier Hill Steel Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
October 2i—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Fleming: 
* 9922—I.ake Charles Rice Milling Co. of La. vs. 
Abilene & Northern et al. , 
* Portions of Fourth Section Applications 376, 377, 488, 581, 624, 957, 
960, 961 and 1618. (Upon issues referred to on page 41 of Commis- 
sion’s report, 63 I. C. C.) 
* 1, and S. 1403—Railroad space rental charges on compressed and un- 
compressed cotton at Louisiana ports. 
October 21—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9148—Boston Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ocean S. S. Co. of 
Savannah et al. 
11025—Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Mo. Pac. et al. 
11025 (Sub. No. 1)—Desha Lumber Co. et al. 
Mo. Pac. Co. et al. 


Director General, 


Director General, 


vs. Director General, 


11085—Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co. vs. Director General, Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. Co. 
October 22—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy: 
*12909—American Mfg. Co. vs. Director General. 
* 12909 (Sub. No. 1)—Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber Co. et al. vs. 


Director General. 
October 22—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Wagner: 
* 12877—The Kissel Motor Car Co. vs. Grand Trunk Western et al. 


* 12906—Interstate Sand and Gravel Co. vs. Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee R. R. 


October 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


11228 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 3)—Kirby Bonner Lumber Co. vs. Director 
General et al. 


11109—Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. Director General, B. & A. R. R. 
(N. Y. C. R. R. Co., lessee) et al. (Such fourth section applications 


as may exist.) ; : 
11388—Public Service Commission of Indiana et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
R. R. et al. 
8525—LaCrosse Shippers’ Assn. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 
October 24—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Fleming: 
* 8845—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. La. & Ark. et al 


* 8920—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. La. & Gulf et al. 
* 9036—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. & La. Midland et al. 


Daily Traffic World 
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Contains daily all the information 
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(Rates on petroleum, 
phate.) 

October 24—New: York, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy: 

* 12885—United States Nickel Co. vs. Direétor General and Raritan 

River R. R. 

* 12942—The Diamond Match Co. vs. Director General. 

October 24—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Wagner: 

* 12895—Morton.Salt Co, Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. 

October 24—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 

1. and S. 1397—Routing on lumber from C. M. & St. P. R) 
ington via Morengo, Wash. 

October 24—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Seal: 
12975—Arizona Packing Co. vs. Arizona Eastern et al. 
12976—Arizona Packing Co. vs. Arizona Eastern et al. 

October 24—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
12862—Commerce Club of St. Joseph, Mo. vs. Alton & Sou. et al, 
13004—Grain Belt Mills Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

October 24—Chadbourn, N. C.—Examiners Butler and Roth: 

* 12893—Transportation of strawberries by express in C. L 

passenger trains from Florida to northern markets. 

October 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11742—Brazil Clay Co. vs. Director General, Central Indiana et al, 
11742 (Sub. No. 1)—Clay Products Co. vs. Director General et al, 


art ak a Brick and Clay Co. vs. Director General, as 
agent, & E. I. R: “Co. 


11485—Bedtora Cut Thon Co. et al. vs. Director General, C. I, Bi 
Co. et al. 


11835 —ingalls Stone Co. vs. Director General, C. I. & L. R. R. Qo, 


crude, fuel and residuum, and acid phos. 


- in Wash. 


. lots, in 


11716—ctinton Paving Brick Co.-et al. vs. Director General, C. & §. 


11723—National Drain Tile Co. vs. Director General, C.& ELL RR 

October 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy: 

* 12861—Le Prestre, Miller & Co., Inc., vs. Erie. 

October 25—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Wagner: 

* 12898—Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Alton & meiner et al. 

October 25—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner H. J. Wagner 

12899—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Assn., Inc., et al. Vs. Director Gen- 
eral, Arizona Eastern R. R. et al. 

October 25—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Seal: 

12992—W. J. Corbett Hardware Co. et al. vs. Director General. 

October 25—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 

11571—Lautz Bros. & Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 

11560—Swift & Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 

12038—Morris & Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 

12209—The ann Packing Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 

12061—Wilson & Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 

“a ot or & Co, vs. Director General, as agent, B. & O. RR 
oO. eta 

_ 11905—Armour & Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 

* 12369 and Sub. No. 1—Peet Bros. Mfg. Co. vs. Director General. 

October 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner W. H. Wagner: 

* 11105—United Chemical and Organic Products Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, Indiana Harbor Belt et al. (further hearing—time fixed fo 
filing briefs at previous hearing has been set aside). 

October 26—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 

12750—Memphis Freight Bureau, for Abston, Wynne & Co. et al., 
Mo. Pac. et al. 

* 12750 (Sub. No. 1)—Memphis Freight Bureau, for F. G. 
Co. et al., vs. Director General. 

12750 (Sub. No. 2)—Memphis Freight Bureau, for Humphreys 0’Sul- 

livan Co. et al., vs. Director General. 


Barton & 


% 


* 13045—Memphis Freight Bureau, for Barnwell & Co. et al., vs. Di- 
“ rector General and M. & O. 
* 13046—Memphis Freight Bureau, for A. B. Falk & Co., vs. Director 
General and Alabama & Vicksburg. 
October 26—Atchison, Kans.—Examiner Money: 
12859—The Hixon Lumber Co. vs. ee 3 5 et al. 
x 12949—The Mangelsdorf Seed Co. vs. C. & Q. et al. 
October 26—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner H. : Wagner: 
aed Cedar Shingle Co. vs. Director General, O.-W. R. & 


October 26—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Seal: 
13063—Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, Ariz., et al. 
vs. Director General and Sou. Pac. 
October 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11463—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. vs. Director General. 


11192—The i? 7 Valley Light and Power Co. vs. Director General 
and L. & N. 


11692—Lehigh Goal and Navigation Co. vs. Director General. 
11543—Shibakawa & Co., Inc., vs. P. & R. et al. 
October 27—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Eddy: 
* 12853—Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. Clyde S. S. Co. et al. 
October 27—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Wagner: : 
* 12911—Cement rates from Sugar Creek, Mo., to Kansas City, Mo. 


* ee a ee Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General, A. T. & 
* aw Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General, A. T. &§ 


et al. 

one 27—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
12923—Pioneer Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director General, 

Pacific. 
October 27—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Eddy: 
* |, and S. 1404—Iron a steel articles from Boston and other points 
to Maine Central R. R. destinations. 

October 27—Argument at wy ie  S.: 
11644—The Upson Co. vs. Erie et al. 1 
11519—Standard Export Lumber Co,;.. Ltd., . Director General et 4 
11553—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce my “Director General et al. 
11606—John E. Murray vs. Director General. 

October 28—Chicago, I1l.—Examiner Hartman: 
4181—Second industrial railways case, Illinois Northern Ry. 

October 28—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Money: 

* be ae Robinson, trading as Norfolk Hide 

. & N. W. et al. 

mentees 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11800—Belber Trunk and Bag Co. vs. W. J. & S. et al. ad 
11694—Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. & H.e Cor 
11757—C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co et al. vs. Great Lakes Trane “aa 
11843—Central Refractories Co. vs. Director General, T. & O 

October 29—T'renton, N. J.—Examiner Eddy: 
12904—The J. L. Mott Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

October 29—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Seal: 
12916—General Petroleum Corp. vs. Director General. 
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SHIPPERS WHO FEEL THEIR RATES 
ARE PROHIBITIVE 


Should first approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehen- 
sively prepared, concrete proposition, showing how or why— 


The present rate works to his disadvantage; 

His rate is unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory; 

The competition he has to meet; 

How, perhaps, readjustment would inure to the carrier’s advantage, as 
well as the shipper’s. | 


Note 1. 


Where any or all of these features are involved, if the shipper sets forth the 
facts in a convincing manner he is usually far more successful, saves more time 
and money, than he who merely insists his rates are too high and demands read- 
justment, and, failing in that, proceeds before the Commission, or through his 
Congressmen, in an effort to secure relief. Dealing in generalities is a slow 
method of achieving results. Definite proposals, with substantiating evidence, 
compel consideration. . 


me CO PO b 
















Proceedings before the Commission at best are slow and expensive, and many 
are inclined to put up with unfair rates and shipping conditions, rather than 
tie themselves up in formal proceedings. Furthermore, this plan does not make 
for better co-operation between carriers and shippers, so necessary to commer- 
cial welfare. What will you do? The carriers haven’t sufficient forces to work 
up everybody’s rate troubles in order that they may apply a remedy. You couldn’t 


afford to pay rates sufficiently high to enable carriers to carry such large forces, 
but there is a solution. 


Note 2. The Solution: 


The Traffic Service Corporation rate and traffic specialists will, on short no- 
tice, make a thorough analysis of your rate adjustments and recommend changes 
necessary if merited, setting forth all pertinent data and facts which will enable 
you to go to the carrier and show it what you are getting and what you are 
entitled to—quickly. If rate matters were thus handled, the Commission’s docket 
would be less congested, more people would be enjoying their inherent rights, 
business would constantly improve. Try it. Let us diagnose your case. If our 
analysis and exhibits are not convincing to the carriers, they can then be used 
in a formal proceeding before the Commission. Chances are, however, the car- 
rier will meet you half way. 


TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Special Service Department 


“At Your Service’’ 
505 Colorado Bldg. 

















Washington, D. C. 
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October 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11289—United Light and Railways Co. et al. vs. 
Cc. R. 1. .& P.. et al. 
11872—Arnold Bros. vs. Director General. 
es Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
"a. " ° 
12087—Western Md. Ry. Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 


October 30—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12066—In re C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. and C. & N. W. Ry. Co 
tion and repair of railway equipment. 
October 31—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hartman: 
4181—Second industrial railways case, Pullman 
hearing). 
October 31—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Eddy: 
* 12858—Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. 
October 31—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Money: 
* 12945—In the matter of minimum carload weight on shipments of 
hogs within the state of Iowa. 
October 31—Argument at Washington; D. C.: 
* 12753—Oklahoma rates, fares and charges (time for filing briefs ex- 
tended to October 29). 
October 31—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
12931—Bilrowe Alloys Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al. 
12615—F. S. Harmon & Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al., 
Section App. 205, R. H. Countiss. 
October 31—Fresno, Calif.—Examiner Seal: 
12918—E. Y. Foley vs. Western Pacific et al. 
November 1—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Seal: 
1. and S. 140i1—Routing restrictions on lumber 
Truckee group points. 
November 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Butler: 


Director General, 


Director General and 


. construc- 


R. R. Co. (further 


portions of Fourth 


from Hawley and 
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November 7—New. York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque: 
* 13098—Arbuckle Bros. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


November 8—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Seal: Td 
13056—California Cotton Mills Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 


November 9—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Seal: 
12912—The San Francisco Wholesale Dairy Produce 


Exchange rae 
é . Vs 
Am. Ry. Express Co. 


November 10—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Seal: 
12983—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. Director General c¢t al, 

November 11—Ogden, Utah—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
13021—The Wyoming Sugar Co. vs. Director General and ©. Lb. & g 
13021 (Sub. No. 1)—The Wyoming Sugar Co. vs. Directo: M 

and C. B. & Q. 

November 11.—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 

* Fourth Section Apps. 11948, 11957, 11895 and 12063 of R. H. 

November 14—Pueblo, Colo.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
12985—-Norman H. Schlieper vs. Southern Pacific et al. 

November 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: . 

* Portions of Fourth Section App. 8835 of R. H. Countiss. 

November 19—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Disque: ; 

* Portions of Fourth Section Apps. 8835 of R. H. Countiss. 

November 21—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Pitt: 


General 


Countiss 


Portions of fourth section applications 1092, 1248, 1244, 1262, 134) 
and others filed by Sou. Pac. Co., A. T. & S. F. Ry. and F, w EDI 


Gomph. 


November 21—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Disque: 
* Fourth Section Apps. 11948, 11957, 11895 and 12063 of R. H 


November 23—Helena, Mont.—Examiner Disque: 


. Countiss 








: a > 2 ’ ; . * Fourth Section Apps. 11948, 11957, 11895 and 12063 of R. H. Countiss, CUF 
* 12747—Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Assn. 3< "e VS ty : : 
Express Co. ; , wen, of Baltimore vs. Am. Ry. November 25—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Disque: 
November 2—Portland, Ore.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: * Fourth Section Apps. 11948, 11957, 11895 and 12063 of R. H. Countiss, 
12997—R. J. Holmes et al. vs. Director General. , November 26—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Disque: 
12914—Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. Sou. Pac, * Portions of Fourth Section App. 8835 of R. H. Countiss. 
et al. November 28—Boise, Ida.—Examiner Disque: 
November 2—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Seal: * Fourth Section Apps. 11948, 11957, 11895 and 12063 of R. H. Countiss. DE 
12874—Northwestern Redwood Co. vs. Director General. December 1—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Disque: 
12927—John A. Corotto vs. Director General. * Fourth Section Apps. 11948, 11957, 11895 and 12063 of R. H. Countiss. 
November 3—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Seal: December 5—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Disque: 
byes: ve got vs. Director General. * Fourth Section Apps. 11948, 11957, 11895 and 12063 of R. H. Countiss. 
57—Growers re J ‘oO. VS. ir . a1 > * x Ny i . i : 
November Fw al Fees "Gale eee —. December 8—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Disque: ; 
12941—Western Meat Co. et al. vs. ‘Director 7 Semeral. Geuthern Pa- * Fourth Section Apps. 11948, 11957, 11895 and 12063 of R. H. Countiss. 
cific et al. a - December 12—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Disque: ; 
12e90— Standard Oil Co. (California) vs. Director General, Amador * Portions of Fourth Section App. 8835 of R. H. Countiss. 
Central et al , a 4 ae : ~ TH A 
Retest r : December 17—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Disque: 
eT. ae h nah. —Ennmniner H. J. Wagner: * Fourth Section Apps. 11948, 11957, 11895 and 12063 of R. H. Countiss 
“tana, Oregon Pi een Pon products in transit in Idaho, Mon- January 9, 1922—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Disque: wy 
November 7—San Francisco Calif.—Examiner Seal: * Fourth Section Apps. 11948, 11957, 11895 and 12063 of R. H. Countiss 
13049—I. H. Edwards, doing business as E. H. Edwards Co. vs. Di- January 11, 1922—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Disque: 
rector General. * Portions of Fourth Section App. 8835 of R. H. Countiss. , ; 
12968—Judson Mfg. Co. vs. Director General and Southern Pacific. * Fourth Section Apps. 11948, 11957, 11895 and 12063 of R. H. Countiss TE 
MI 
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Official transcripts of the testimony taken 
Commission (see Docket of the Commission in each issue of The Traffic 








in proceedings of the 


COMMISSION HEARINGS 


° LO 
Docket 12681—Port Investigation—Charges for wharfage, handling, 
storage, and other accessorial services, September 19th to October 10th 


The State Law Reporting Company, official reporters to the Commission, HE 
Woolworth Building, New York City.  __ ; ’ 
The charge, as fixed by the Commission, is 121%4 cents per page for 


World) throughout the country except Washington can be had only from each copy furnished. Ks 
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CHAS. E. WALLINGTON 


Attorney at Law and Counsellor In 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


Specialist & Counsellor 

Rate Analysis—Claims 

Transportation 971 SPITZER BLDA. 
Trackage Arrangements—Demurrage TOLEDO, OHIO 
Genera! Matters Relating to State, 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce 414 The Arcade 








GEORGE N. BROWN GEORGE L. BOYLE 


BROWN & BOYLE 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 


Special attention to Freight Rate Adjustments 
and Practice before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Boom 806 American National Bank Building 
Telephone Main 2702 Washington, D. C. 


GEO. T. BELL 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 


1919-1921, Executive Vice-President, North- 
ern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion; 1914-1919, Attorney-Examiner, Inter- 
State Commerce Commission; 1909-1919, 
Commerce Counsel for various commercial 
ene and shippers of Missouri River 
cities. 


MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





CHARLES H. LAMPEN 
Commerce Counselor 


All phases of Traffic 
and Transportation 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Colorado Buliding, Washington, D. C. 
Fermer Member of the Department of Justice as 
Solloitor of internal Revenue 


Interstate Commerce Litigation a 
Specialty 


JOHN M. STERNHAGEN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and 
Federal Tax Law 


105 South La Salle Street 
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KARL KNOX GARTNER 


by ber of years Attorney and Mxaminer, Intersts Di 
pda the Hoon and prior thereto engaged in th | 

practice of law at Louisville, Ky.) anes 
Special attention to matters before the Inte 
apenas Commission, Income Tax Unit, Federal e 
Trade Commission, United States Shipping Board, 

Federal Courts. 


701-706 WOODWARD BLDG., WASHINGTON 


EDWARD A. HAID | 


CLEVELAND, O. 





ATTORNEY AT LAW | 7 
1411-16 Liberty Central Trust Bullding, 
St. Louls, Mo. c 


Special attention to matters before Inter: 
state Commerce and State Commissions 40 
railroad and rate litigation and claims. 
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THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON 
COLORADO BUILDING 
Telephone, Main 3840 


MMM 
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CHICAGO 
418-430 S. MARKET STREET 
Telephone, Harrison 8808 
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100% American 


Premier Fleet 


Marine 
Despatch Line 


America’s Coast-to-Coast 
Direct Fast Freight 





NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
SAVANNAH 
and MOBILE 
DIRECT TO 


LOS ANGELES (San Pedro District) 
SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 





REGULAR SAILINGS 
FORTNIGHTLY 
A-1 FAST STEEL STEAMERS 
OFFERING 
RELIABLE 
UNEXCELLED 
FACILITIES 
and SERVICE 





For Rates and Particulars Apply to 


Atlantic-Gulf & Pacific 
Steamship Corp. 


St. Paul 8476 BALTIMORE 406 Water Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, 60 California Street 
. Philadelphi 
139 South ‘Third St. “a Teeadeey 
Pittsburgh 
1537 Oliver Building 8. W. Cor. ot Pent s Water Ste. 


Savannah, Ga. 
Savannah Bank and Trust Bldg. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
427 Van Nuys Bldg. 704 Title & Trust Bldg. 
1103 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Room 495, Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oakland, Cal. 
Parr Terminal 





THE TRAFFIC 


Customs House Brokers 


MEXICO 


BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


LAREDO, TEXAS 


Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 


Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. 


Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 


We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- 
ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 


Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 


Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
and Mexico City. 


We have just completed a pamphlet in 
concrete form, giving complete data for 
the benefit of the American shipper in 
handling his business with the Republic 
of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed 
upon application. 


Now operating our own special trains 
throughout the Republic of Mexico 
and can assure prompt and efficient 
service throughout. 


HAL L. BRENNAN S. E. LEONARD 
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Hauling lots of Freight 
but doing it well 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA 
& GULF RAILWAY 
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A busy Railroad in these times 
indicates it has something 
unusual to offer. Fast, de- 
pendable, (and the most im- 
portant) personal service is 


keeping us busy. 
= 
eg | 


a TFA 
To 


Miami, Muskogee, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Henryetta, Okmulgee, Durant, 
Oklahoma; Texas, Texas Gulf Ports, 
California, (via Denison and El 
Paso, Tex.), Mexico (via Laredo, 
Eagle Pass, or El Paso). We have 
the equipment and facilities to 
render high class service. 
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These representatives will be glad to furnish in- 
formation concerning rates, routes, tracing, etc.: 


Mr. H. T. Winn, General Agent, Kansas City, Mo., 
$30 Railway Exchange Bldg. Phone Home Harrison 6828. 


Mr. H. D. Fry, General Agent, Dallas, Texas, 
1011 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Phone X 3950. 


Mr. F. A. Layman, General Agent, 
729 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone Court 4601-2. 


Mr. D. R. Peck, General Agent, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Phone Harrison 1801. 
E. J. OCONNOR 
General Freight Agent 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
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—express service at freight rates across the Pacific 


Only 12 Days to Yokohama 
Only 14 Days to Kobe 

Only 18 Days to Shanghai 
Only 22 Days to Hong Kong 


SAILINGS 


SS WEST HIMROD.. . . . October 10 **SS SILVER STATE .. . . November 26 
**SS WENATCHEE _. - « « October 15 SS ELDRIDGE .. . . -. November 30 
**SS KEYSTONE STATE .. . November 5 **SS BAY STATE .. . . . December 10 


(**Combination 21,000 ton freight and passenger liners, speed 174 knots.) 


FREQUENT COASTWISE SAILINGS 


Between 
SEATTLE PORTLAND 
TACOMA SAN FRANCISCO 
VICTORIA LOS ANGELES 
VANCOUVER SAN DIEGO 
and all Alaska Points 


Jklahoma 
, Durant, 
ulf Ports, 
and El 
| Laredo, 
We have 
ilities to 





For Additional Sailing Dates, Rates, Detailed Information Apply to 


142 South Clark Street, Chicago 17 State Street, New York 


M. J. WRIGHT, Freight Traffic Manager, Seattle 
L. L. BATES, Foreign Freight Agent, Seattle 


Agencies All Cities Pacific ‘Coast and Orient —make the 


American Flag 
your shipping guide 





.S. CF PACIFIC 


ADMIRAL LINE 


a ee ee ee = ON Se | ee 2 
PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 



























COAST TO COAST VIA PANAMA CANAL 


Express Freight Services 
U. S. Mail Steamers 





Twin Screw American Steamers 





NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN DIEGO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE 





MOBILE NEW ORLEANS SAN DIEGO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE 















Through Bills of Lading issued to and from other North Pacific Ports and Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York 


Marquette Bldg. Lafayette Bldg. Oliver Building Central Bldg. Merchants Exchange Railway Exchange 
Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Los Angeles San Francisco Portland 


Pierce Building Mobile Liners, Inc., Agents A. Le Blanc, Agent Metropolitan Life Bldg. L. C. Smith Bldg. 
St. Louis Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. Minneapolis Seattle 











UST because our Domestic Household Goods Consoll- 
dated Forwarding Service is so well known—dwue to the 
decided saving in time, money and trouble it affords, 
we warn you not to overlook the fact that we handle 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS ceapomeste coins 


in fact that our service is world-wide. 




















Meare Foreign shipment of such goods is a mighty important factor of our work 
——_ —a factor, too, which is mighty important to Household Goods shippers. 


at 








“Lowest rates ?’’ Certainly, and also lowest rates on transit insurance 
covering loss by fire, derailment, collision and theft. 





Consolidators of Machinery, Househo!d Goods, Automobiles and Pianos, and everything for Export. 


General Offices: . . . . 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Office: . . . . Woolworth Bldg., New York 














Old South Building, Boston Union Trust Building, Cincinnati Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo i Hippodrome Building, Cleveland Alaska Building, Seattle ; 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia Monadnock Building, San Francisco 13th and Kearney Sts., Portland, Ore 


Write the Nearest Office. 
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